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FOREWORD 


ApakT from the military lessons they may contain, all 
Regimental histories serve a double purpose. They are 
a last honour paid to the memory of brave men and old 
comrades who have gone before us. They perform also 
a most useful work by helping to keep alive among all 
ranks a proper pride in the achievements and good name 
of the Regiment to which they belong. 

This book is no exception to the rule, and I am glad of 
the opportunity in this foreword to pay my tribute to the 
gallant men of my own race who fell in the ranks of The 
London Scottish, and to exhort their successors, present 
and future, to show themselves worthy of the splendid 
story that this history unfolds. 

The London Scottish were fortunate in that no Terri- 
torial Regiment started the war with the advantage of a 
finer reputation. They were, indeed, a famous Regiment 
long before the Great War. They had enjoyed an honour- 
able reputation as a Volunteer Corps for more than a 
generation before the Boer War. South Africa gave them 
a valuable experience, and when in 1908 the old Volunteers 
passed into the Territorials, The London Scottish carried 
with them a corps spirit that at once ensured for them a 
leading place among the Regiments of the New Force. 

Their reward came in 1914, when they were selected 
for the signal honour of furnishing the first Territorial 
Battalion to be sent to France, and every episode recounted 
in this book is eloquent justification for that choice. They 
came early under my personal notice, for it was by my 
orders that they were sent on October 80, 1914, to 
assist the Cavalry Corps in the defence of the Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge. They won high praise from General 
Allenby in that fight, and set a splendid example to all the 
Territorial units that followedthem. They themselves lived 
up well to the good beginning they had made and took 
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part with credit to themselves, to their country, and to the 
city of their adoption, in a long list of engagements, in- 
cluding almost all the great battles on the British Western 
front. 

These are matters of which I can speak with direct 
knowledge; but it was not in France only that units of 
the Regiment fought. London Scottish served also at 
Salonica and in Palestine, and in both theatres they bore 
an honourable name. I am proud to be the Colonel of so 
fine a Regiment, and I hope that The London Scottish 
will long continue to set to British citizen soldiers standards 
of efficiency and patriotic service no less high than those 
to which the pages of this book show that they can attain. 


March 17, 1925. 
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THE LONDON SCOTTISH 
) IN THE 
GREAT WAR 


PART I 


CuaPpTer I 


THE LONDON SCOTTISH 


HEN, after their long apprenticeship, the London 
W Scottish took their place in the front rank of the 


British Army, it was fitting that they should do 
so in defence of the liberties of France. The friendship 
between Scotland and France, begun when Douglas and 
Sinclair rode with Jeanne d’Arc and Dunois at Orleans 
and Beaugé, had endured through the centuries up to 
and beyond the Union with England. To this friendship, 
next to their own sturdy spirit of independence, the 
Scottish people owed their existence as a nation. It had 
coloured their institutions, their modes of thought, even 
their language. 

Yet in 1859, when first the Regiment stood on parade 
as a unit of the Volunteer Force, it was France that was 
the “destined enemy.” The alliance which had won 
the Crimean War had already dissolved into mutual 
distrust. The Emperor Napoleon III, notwithstanding 
his declaration that “the Empire meant peace,’’ seemed 
rather to be seeking some new warlike adventure. The 
armaments of Cherbourg and the rapid increase of the 
French ironclad squadron pointed clearly to England 
as a likely objective for such an enterprise. The forces 


available for defence were scanty. The wooden-walled 
RB 
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Navy was almost obsolete. It was not without cause 
that the British people became thoroughly alarmed. 

Happily the crisis ended peacefully. But while the 
alarm lasted, the people, waiting for no prompting from 
their Government—in the face indeed of official dis- 
couragement—took steps to raise, equip, arm, and train 
a new Defence Force—the Voluntecrs. Some “ Rifle 
Corps’ were actually formed before the Government 
gave them the scantiest recognition. This recognition, 
even when given, was at first a mere consent to use their 
services, leaving them to find at their own expense 
uniform, arms, and drill grounds, the pay of instructors— 
everything necessary for their existence. 

Such as it was, official encouragement met at once 
with an enthusiastic response. All classes combined to 
provide the funds and the men. In a few weeks more 
than 100,000 Volunteers, many of them ex-Regular 
officers and men, had been enrolled. It is not now known 
who first suggested the formation of a London Scottish 
Volunteer Corps. In the patriotic excitement of the 
time the idea may have occurred simultaneously to many. 
Lord Elcho (afterwards Earl of Wemyss) tells in his 
Recollections how he had already talked over the idea 
with some of his friends, when a definite proposal was 
made to him by a London Scot, Dr. Halley : 


I was then (he writes) in the frame of mind that I threw 
myself body and soul into the so-called Volunteer movement ; 
and when Dr. Halley came to me with a badly drawn water- 
colour sketch of a volunteer in a grey uniform, which colour 
I had in speech advocated, and asked me to take command 
of the London Scottish Volunteer Regiment, which it was 
intended to raise, I readily consented. 


The first public announcement on the subject seems 
to have been made on May 21, 1859, at a meeting of the 
Highland Society of London. This same socicty had 
in 1798, during the earlier Volunteer movement, assisted 
in organising ‘“‘the Highland Armed Association of 
London,” afterwards reorganised under the command of 
Lord Reay as the Loyal North Britons. This regiment 
was disbanded after Waterloo, in 1816. 


1 London Scottish Regimental Gazette, February 1896. 
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On July 4, 1859, a meeting of Scottish residents in 
London was convened at the Freemasons’ Tavern by the 
Highland Society acting in co-operation with the Cale- 
donian Society. Lord Elcho was in the chair, and the 
following resolution, moved by Sir John Heron-Maxwell 
and seconded by Sir Charles Forbes, was adopted with 
enthusiastic unanimity : 


That as the present condition of affairs on the Continent 
of Europe may lead to complications that will render it 
impossible for Great Britain, with due regard to her material 
interests and high station among the nations, to maintain a 
position of neutrality, it is expedient that Scottish residents 
in London and its neighbourhood be invited to participate 
in strengthening the defensive resources of the country, by 
forming a Volunteer Rifle Corps, to be designated the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers. 


A committee was formed, subscriptions poured in, 
and enrolments at once began. Drilling was started in 
October, several different drill centres being arranged. 
The services of the Corps were formally accepted by the 
Government on November 2, 1859, and a few days later 
the first two officers were gazetted, Lord Elcho as Major 
in command, and Mr. George Mackenzie as Captain. 

In January 1860 the Corps was recognised as a 
Battalion under the title of the 15th Middlesex (London 
Scottish). The establishment was fixed at six companies, 
each 100 strong. The establishment of officers was: 
Lieut.-Colonel, Major, Adjutant, Surgeon and Assistant 
Surgeon, and a Captain, Lieutenant, and Ensign for each 
company. Major Lord Elcho was promoted to Lieut.- 
Colonel on February 10, 1860. At first each company 
had its own separate headquarters, and early in the year 
the organisation was as follows : 


Staff. Lieut.-Colonel Lord Elcho. 
Major Sir David Baird. 
Adjutant, Captain Arbuckle (late 57th Regiment). 


No. 1. “ The Highland Company.” 


Captain George Mackenzie. 

Lieut. D. Forrest. 

Ensign R. Fisher. 
H.Q.—10 Pall Mall East. 
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No. 2. “ The City Company.” 
Captain J. Riach. 
Lieut. J. S. Pender. 
Ensign J. Macnab. 
H.Q.—The Oriental Bank. 


No. 8. “‘ The North Company.” 
Captain J. H. Conway. 
Lieut. F. C. Shepherd. 
Ensign Lord Hamilton. 
H.Q.—Rosemary Hall, Islington. 


No. 4. ** The Central Company.” 
Captain J. MacGregor. 
Lieut. H. Lumsden. 
Ensign T. Sandeman. 
H.Q.—Scottish Corporation House, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street. 


No. 5. “‘ The South Company.” 
Captain S. E. Carlisle. 
Lieut. J. D. Hill. 
Ensign W. S. Sutherland. 
H.Q.—68 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 


No. 6. * The West Company.” 
Captain the Marquis of Abercorn. 
Lieut. T. Scott. 
Ensign H. W. Notman. 
H.Q.—Chesterfield House, W. 


Surgeon, A. Ure, F.R.C.S.; Assistant Surgeon, J. G. 
Westmacott. 


At this time the Battalion parades were held in West- 
minster Hall. Anticipating future developments, some of 
the new Volunteer battalions were adopting a grey uniform 
instead of the red of the Regular line regiments or the 
green of the Rifles. Lord Elcho was an advocate of this 
new departure. “A soldier,” he said, “is a man hunter, 
neither more nor less; as a deer stalker chooses the least 
visible of colours, so ought a soldier to be clad.”” So he 
clothed his Battalion in hodden grey, relieved however 
by facings of royal blue. No tartan was admitted, 
nor indeed could any, except perhaps the Royal Stewart, 
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have been appropriately adopted. No. 1, the Highland 
Company, alone wore the kilt, doublet, and belted plaid. 
Their headdress, rather inconsistently perhaps, was the 
blue Glengarry bonnet with black cock’s feather. The 
other companies wore blouse tunics and trews, and for 
headdress a grey peaked kepi, with blue and white diced 
band and black cock’s feather. All companies were 
armed with the long Enfield muzzle-loader. 

By June 1860 the strength of the Battalion was 500, 
with 100 Honorary Members who subscribed to its funds. 
On June 28 it took part in the first great review of the 
Volunteer Force before H.M. Queen Victoria in Hyd 
Park. : 

In November 1860 four new companies were raised. 
In February 1861 one of the existing companies was 
formed into a second Highland Company under Captain 
MacGregor (famous as ‘“‘Rob Roy”’). Field-Marshal Lord 
Clyde became Honorary Colonel in the same year. In 
June he inspected the Battalion, and expressed his 
pleasure at its steadiness on parade, and his hope that 
‘it would be second to none of the Volunteer regiments.” 

In 1866 a third company (Captain the Marquis of 
Lorne) adopted the Highland dress. Sir Hope Grant, 
now Honorary Colonel, on inspecting the Battalion, 
expressed a hope that at his next inspection he would 
see all the companies wearing the kilt. ‘It is a becoming 
and manly dress,” he said, ‘‘ and there is none in which 
a body of men looks better.’’ The change was not com- 
pleted till 1872. In 1868, however, the kepi was replaced 
by the Glengarry bonnet, and the belted plaid was adopted 
for all companies. 

In 1871 the Snider rifle was issued. 

In 1878 Lord Elcho resigned command and became 
Honorary Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel Lumsden of Pitcaple 
succeeded to the command, which he held till 1891. 

In 1880 the Volunteer Corps of the London District 
were re-numbered, several Corps having ceased to exist. 
The London Scottish, hitherto the 15th, now became the 
7th Middlesex R.V. 

In 1886 new Headquarters in Buckingham Gate were 
occupied. 

In February 1891 Colonel Lumsden was succeeded 
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in the command by Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Nicol of Bellogie. 
He held it till April 1894, when Lieut.-Colonel Eustace 
Balfour took it over. 

In the autumn of 1898 was held the first of a series 
of marches through Scotland, which afterwards became 
a regular institution. This first march, however, differed 
from those that followed in that it was not made by the 
whole Battalion, but by a detachment under the senior 
company commander, Major Lyall Grant. Headquarters 
assisted in the preparations, but took no part in the 
march. Except that tents were carried, it was conducted 
throughout under active service conditions. The de- 
tachment, which was enthusiastically welcomed all along 
its route, marched from Glasgow by Glen Ogle, Killin, 
Taymouth, and Aberfeldy to Perth, returning thence by 
train to Edinburgh. An average march of eighteen miles 
a day was maintained for six days. This performance, 
which attracted considerable attention at the time, 
indicated clearly enough the advance in efliciency which 
the Battalion had made during its forty years’ existence. 
It had, in fact, developed from a collection of individuals, 
each possessed of uniform (less greatcoat), rifle, and bayonet, 
into a trained and organised military unit. 

In the summer of 1899 the Prince of Wales reviewed 
on the Horse Guards Parade the Volunteers of London. 
Thirty thousand officers and men marched past with a 
precision and a bearing that opened the eyes of those 
who saw them to the growing value of the force. On 
this occasion Lord Wemyss, as Honorary Colonel, paraded 
with the London Scottish for the last time. 

During this year there was an increasing tension in 
our relations with the two South African Republics, 
which culminated in an ultimatum from the Transvaal 
Government and a declaration of war on October 11. 
As early as July 19, Colonel Balfour, after a number of 
interviews, had addressed to the War Office the following 
letter : 


To the Under Secretary of State for War. 

S1r,—(1) I have the honour to inform you that, in response 
to a memorandum (a copy of which is attached), so many 
names have been sent in as Volunteers for South Africa in 
the event of war, that I am justified in offering the services 
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of a complete company of selected officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

_ (2) In the event of their services being accepted, I should 
suggest that the provisions of Part II, Appendix I, Volunteer 
Regulations, 1898, should be made generally applicable to 
the Detachment, service at the Cape being substituted for 
Home service. 

(8) In the event of members accepting employment in 
South Africa on the termination of the war, I should suggest 
that the money saved should be handed to them. 

(4) I hope that if their services are called for, they may 
be attached to a Scottish Regiment. I may mention that 
almost all the officers and many of the non-commissioned 
officers and men, who have volunteered, have been attached 
to the 2nd Battalion, Gordon Highlanders, for training. 

(5) I shall esteem it a favour if as early an answer as is 
consistent with the circumstances of the situation, can be 
given, as these volunteers have many private affairs to arrange. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. J. A. Batrour, Lt.-Col. 
Commanding 7th Middlesex R.V. 


The War Office was not, however, “in a position to 
say whether it would be possible ’”’ to accept this offer. 

Following the example of the London Scottish, a 
number of other Volunteer Battalions had in the mean- 
time made similar offers. Considerable controversy was 
aroused, even Volunteer opinion being divided on the 
subject. It was not at the time supposed that the Regular 
Army was inadequate to the task before it. Many there- 
fore thought that in seeking to take part in operations 
where their services were not really required the Volun- 
teers were going altogether outside their proper sphere of 
home defence. As against this Colonel Balfour argued 
that the possession of a number of officers and men, who 
had actually seen service in a Regular unit, would be of 
such value to a Volunteer Battalion that its efficiency 
for Home defence would be enormously increased. How- 
ever, when the war began in October, the War Office 
decided that Volunteers should not be employed. 

But the “ Black Week” of December changed all 
this. The disasters of Stormberg, Magersfontein, and 
Colenso made it clear that the Regular Army could not, 
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unaided, carry out its task. The War Office did not 
exactly ask for help, but indicated that offers of service 
would be favourably considered. 

It was at first announced that the London Scottish 
would be invited to send a full company to the Gordon 
Highlanders. Immediately afterwards there was a call 
for men for the City Imperial Volunteers, a new unit 
which it was proposed to raise by detachments from all 
the London regiments. To both calls there was an 
enthusiastic response, though there was a natural prefer- 
ence for the Gordon company. After the C.I.V. was full, 
however, there was a further announcement that the 
Gordon contingent would be reduced to half a company. 
Thus many men were excluded who were anxious to 
serve. 

The standard of qualification laid down by the War 
Office was exceedingly stringent. Besides passing the 
Army medical examination the men were required to be 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five; to be 
unmarried; and to have been marksmen for the two 
previous years. This last proviso implied three years’ 
service, as recruits did not normally fire the marksman’s 
course. The men were required to enlist in the Regular 
Army for one year or the duration of the war. 

The first detachment of the C.I.V. embarked on 
January 18, 1900, the remainder on January 20. All 
arrived at Cape Town by February 19. The Mounted 
Infantry Company, which included some members of 
the London Scottish, was in action almost at once, 
taking part in the capture of Jacobsdaal on February 15. 
But the Infantry Battalion was kept at Orange River 
until March 81. On April 16 they started for the front, 
and reached Bloemfontein by march route on April 28, 
where they were posted to Bruce Hamilton’s 21st Brigade 
in Ian Hamilton’s Division. They took part in the advance 
on Pretoria and were in action at Houtnek Poort, Zand 
River, Doornkop, and Irene Station, and were present at 
the entry of Lord Roberts into Pretoria, and a few days 
later were in action in the Battle of Diamond Hill. After 
this defeat the Boer resistance seemed to be rapidly 
breaking down. The enemy were forced back to Komati 
Poort and destroyed or abandoned their heavy artillery. 
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Instead of pitched battles there began a period of 
skirmishes, with many long and trying marches. It 
was somewhat prematurely judged that the war was 
practically at an end. On October 2 there was a farewell 
review of the C.1.V. by Lord Roberts, and on October 11 
the Regiment embarked for home. The war, however, 
did not end till May 81, 1902. 

There had long been friendly relations between the 
London Scottish and the Gordon Highlanders, who had 
supplied them with their Adjutants and many of their 
sergeant-instructors. The contingent attached to this 
famous Regiment, made up of fifty-eight N.C.O.’s and 
men under Captain Buckingham, proceeded to Aberdeen 
on February 1, 1900. On arrival there the company 
was brought up to full strength by a half-company drawn 
from the various Gordon Volunteer battalions. The 
company joined the 2nd Battalion, Gordon Highlanders 
(the 92nd), at Ladysmith on March 24. This Battalion 
had suffered severely in the siege of Ladysmith, and was 
now refitting and resting. It was not till June that it 
was fit for active operations. 

The long period of inaction in camp in bad weather 
told heavily on the men. There was much sickness. 
Several of the London Scottish died in hospital, and when 
at last the advance into the Transvaal began, Captain 
Buckingham himself was invalided. His place was taken by 
Captain A. E. Rogers, also of the London Scottish. There 
had been no vacancy for Captain Rogers when the 
company was formed. He had therefore gone to South 
Africa on his own account, and applied to Colonel Scott, 
commanding the 92nd—an old Adjutant of the Scottish— 
for employment. Colonel Scott at once attached him to 
his Battalion and gave him temporary command of one 
of the Regular companies. He now appointed him to 
command the Volunteer company. So it happened that 
Captain Rogers went into action wearing, not the Gordon, 
but the London Scottish uniform—the first of the Battalion 
to do so. A less agreeable consequence of the irregu- 
larity of his employment was that the War Office refused 
to allow him any pay for his services, and when shortly 
afterwards he was wounded in action, made him pay for 
his passage home. 
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The Gordons moved to Newcastle in June, and on 
July 20 joined Hildyard’s force at Zand Spruit. They 
were in action on the 21st. On the 24th they attacked 
the Boer position at Rooi Kopjes. In this action the 
Scottish were hotly engaged and had some casualties. 
Private E. B. M. Murray was the first London Scot to be 
killed in action. They also lost six wounded, including 
Captain Rogers. 

Colonel Scott wrote of the Volunteer company in 
this engagement: “I placed them in the firing line and 
they behaved magnificently, showing the greatest dash 
and coolness under fire. They carried out my orders 
perfectly, and the only fault I had to find was that 
they were so keen that they pressed on rather too 
quickly.”’ 

The Gordons were in action again at Dalmanutha on 
August 26, 27, and 28. On September 8 occurred an 
incident which caused some comment at the time. The 
Battalion was marching in column out of Lydenburg 
by a road that was being shelled at very long range by 
heavy guns. A shell burst right over the Volunteer 
company, killing two and wounding nineteen. It was 
believed that there had been no previous instance of so 
many casualties being caused by a single shell, and indeed 
there have not been many such even in the late war, 
especially among troops moving in the open. There was 
@ moment’s unsteadiness, but the Captain halted the 
company and dressed it by the right, and it then moved 
forward again with a steadiness for which it was warmly 
complimented by General Lyttelton. 

Early in 1901 a second Volunteer company was formed, 
to relieve the first on the completion of its year of service. 
As it was then believed, and indeed officially asserted, 
that the war was practically over, there was not the same 
keenness to volunteer as there had been the year before. 
The London Scottish only found one scction, but they 
provided the company commander, Captain Green, and 
one of the subalterns, Lieut. Newington. Captain Green 
had gone out originally with the C.I.V. and had returned 
with them in October 1900. 

The second company sailed on March 26, 1901, and 
on April 26 joined the 92nd, who were then in garrison 
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at Pietersburg, with a detachment at Marabastad. Here 
they remained until May 21. There were frequent alarms 
but no fighting. They were then detached with another 
Gordon company for duty with Grenfell’s mobile column, 
which they joined at Nylstroom. This company also 
formed part of a composite Battalion of Gordons and 
Northamptons under Colonel Colenbrander, of which 
Captain Green was Adjutant. It was formed in Sep- 
tember 1901, and operated from Warmbaad to the Croco- 
dile River in Bechuanaland, up the Matlabas River to 
Magalapsi, and returned to Warmbaad, where it was broken 
up at the end of November. The company had some fight- 
ing and very long and trying marches through difficult and 
waterless country. In November they joined the 92nd 
at Pietersburg, but that Battalion was almost immediately 
ordered to India. The Volunteer company was then 
directed to join the lst Gordons (the 75th) at Pretoria. 
There was some delay, owing to the unwillingness of the 
commandant at Pietersburg to weaken his force, and 
it was not till December that the order was carried out. 
Except for one small operation, when they acted as 
‘‘ stops ”’ for an elaborate drive, they remained at Pretoria 
till April 27, 1902, when they were relieved by a third 
Volunteer company, and went home. Captain Green, 
however, remained to take over the new company, which 
he continued to command till the end of the war. 

In addition to these contingents many officers and 
men took service individually with Yeomanry and Mounted 
Infantry units. 

The total numbers who served were : 


With the C.L.V. . 1 officer and 55 O.R. 
With the Gordon Com- 

panies . 4 officers and 86 O.R. 
With the Yeomanry and 

Mounted Infantry ._ 8 officers and 57 O.R. 
Other Units ; . 100.R. 


The honours obtained were four D.C.M.’s and a 
number of Mentions in Despatches. All ranks received 
warm commendation from the officers under whom they 
served. In recognition of these services ‘‘ SouTH AFRICA, 
1900—02,’’ was granted to the Battalion as a battle honour. 
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Colonel Balfour resigned the command in 1902, and was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel Montgomerie, who in his 
turn resigned after three years. He was followed by 
Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Greig, who held command until he 
was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel G. A. Malcolm in 1911. 


The years after the South African War had brought 
first an enquiry into the whole question of our military 
system, and then Lord Haldane’s reorganisation of the 
Army. In 1908 the Volunteers were transformed into 
the Territorial Force. In theory their function was not 
changed, but it was now recognised that, should the need 
arise, Territorials might safely be counted on for service 
overseas. 

The London Scottish now became the 14th Battalion, 
County of London Regiment (London Scottish). At the 
same time the ten companies were reduced to eight. On 
March 81, 1908, the passing of the old organisation and 
the coming of the new were celebrated by a dinner at 
the Hotel Cecil. Eight hundred officers and men attended 
this memorable gathering. Amongst them were all the 
Colonels who had commanded the Battalion during the 
forty-nine years of its existence. 

The change was also celebrated by the adoption of 
a new badge showing the Lion of Scotland superposed 
over a St. Andrew’s Cross, surrounded by a border of 
thistles, with the words: ‘‘ LONDON ScoTTiIsH—STRIKE 
SURE—SouTH AFrica, 1900-02,” the motto being chosen 
in compliment to the Commanding Officer. 

Though theoretically a Rifle Regiment, the London 
Scottish, which for many years had drawn its Adjutants 
and its permanent staff from the Gordon Highlanders, 
had instinctively inclined more and more towards the 
methods and traditions of the Line. They now ceased 
to be Rifles even in name. On June 19, 1908, King 
Edward VII presented to them and 107 other Territorial 
units their first Colours. The Colour party received the 
Colours at Windsor, after which they returned by motor 
car to London, where the Battalion awaited their arrival 
on the Guards’ Parade in Hyde Park. The Colours were 
received with a general salute, and then displayed at the 
saluting point as the Battalion marched past. 
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Thus the London Scottish entered upon the last stage 
of their preparation. But in truth, great and important 
as Lord Haldane’s changes were, their value lay chiefly 
in the organisation he gave to the Force as a whole. 
Within the Battalion they made but little difference. 
There was a fifteen days’ instead of a seven days’ camp. 
The Quartermaster’s duties were simplified. The organisa- 
tion of the Division gave more opportunities for officers’ 
training. But in all essentials the life of the Battalion went 
on as before. It continued the same methods of training, 
held to the old traditions, was animated by the same spirit. 


Locally a London organisation, the London Scottish 
had from the first a strictly Scottish character. It was, 
as it still is, a Scottish regiment which happens to be in 
London—the guardian, as Professor Masson once said, 
of the Stone of Scone, on which the Scottish kings were 
crowned. The Battalion has felt that it represented 
before London, in visible form, the Scottish people. From 
this characteristic there arose an esprit de corps as strong 
perhaps as ever existed in any association of men. 

Esprit de corps is the foundation of all real discipline. 
Its possession, almost ready-made as it were, was probably 
the most potent factor in the rapid advance toward 
efficiency which the Battalion made. 

But there were other factors. In the early days 
Volunteers had to pay for their own equipment and 
training. All Volunteer corps tended, therefore, to become 
associations of men of some standing and therefore of a 
high standard of education. This was, in fact, the one 
justification for hoping that Volunteers could ever attain 
to a degree of efficiency at all comparable with that of 
troops continuously trained. 

In the London Scottish this tendency was very strongly 
marked, and was carefully maintained, even after the 
system of Government grants had largely superseded 
the necessity for personal expenditure. So it happened 
that the ranks were filled largely by public school and 
university men, of whom some indeed hoped to become 
officers, but many served for years without ever aspiring 
to commissions. From these was formed, as it were, 
the permanent core—perhaps in a non-technical sense 
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it might be called the cadre—of the Battalion. To these 
came to be added an ever-changing contingent of young 
Scots, who, serving an apprenticeship of two or three 
years in London, passed on to take up professional or 
technical positions abroad. The turnover of these grew 
to be very considerable, amounting annually to close 
on three hundred; a circumstance apparently disadvan- 
tageous, which proved in the end to be most fortunate. 
For in this manner was formed an invisible reserve, so 
to say, of men who on the outbreak of war gathered from 
all the ends of the earth to rejoin their old Regiment. 

The rule was early adopted that the officers should 
be selected from the ranks. Since they were also of 
necessity men of some leisure and some means, it naturally 
followed that they were, for the most part, men who in 
civil life were accustomed to positions of responsibility 
and the exercise of their own initiative. They had the 
further advantage of the great tradition founded by 
their first Commanding Officer. Lord Elcho devoted 
to the London Scottish more than to any other purpose 
the strength of character, untiring energy, and originality 
of thought which made him for more than half a century 
one of the outstanding figures of his time. To a con- 
siderable knowledge of military science he brought a mind 
whose natural bent constantly urged him to seek new 
conclusions from established principles, and to reject 
practices with which they were not consistent. Thus as 
early as 1868 he elaborated and practised a simplified 
system of drill, which, though frowned upon and for- 
bidden at the time, was in 1905 substantially adopted 
for the British Army. It sometimes happens that a 
dominant personality so imposes himself upon his sub- 
ordinates as to reduce them to mere puppets—perhaps 
even unconsciously selects subordinates who will be 
content with such a réle. But the greatest of all his 
services to the Battalion was that Lord Elcho imbued with 
his spirit not only his own officers but also their successors. 

From the first the administration of the Company 
was the business of the company commander. In the 
early days training was necessarily a Battalion affair. 
But after the changes of 1905 the delegation of responsi- 
bility was carried to very great lengths. From that 
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time forward, when once @ man had passed his recruit’s 
course, Battalion Headquarters had nothing to do with 
him as an individual. In the London Scottish it was 
literally true that the Commanding Officer commanded 
not 800 men but 8 captains. 

Men who undertake such tasks as these are not likely 
to miss many opportunities of fitting themselves for their 
position. At first these opportunities were not many. 
But as time went on—and particularly after Sir C. Munro 
took command of the 2nd London Division—they rapidly 
increased. Staff tours were arranged, and war games, 
lectures, and courses of instruction. Even they could not 
supply the practical experience gained by continuous ser- 
vice, but they could and did produce a very considerable 
knowledge and power of application of military principles. 


Such was the Battalion when, on the last Sunday of 
June 1914, the pistol shot at Serajevo woke the echoes 
of the world. At first men hardly recognised the danger. 
Even when in the last days of July there developed a 
sudden sense of overwhelming peril, there were widespread 
hopes that peace might somehow be preserved. But on 
August 1 Germany and Russia were at war. France 
was mobilising. The British Fleet was in the North Sea. 
The “serious national emergency,”’ for which through 
fifty-five years Volunteers and Territorials had been 
waiting, had come at last. 


Cuapter II 


MOBILISATION AND TRAINING—THE FIRST 
WEEKS IN FRANCE 


(August to October 1914) 


HE first half of August was, as usual, the season 
for the Territorial training camps. It had been 
arranged that the London Scottish should go to 
Ludgershall Camp on Salisbury Plain. On July 29 the 
advance party had gone to Ludgershall to make ready. 
On Sunday morning, August 2, the Battalion, under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, entrained at Pad- 
dington. It marched into camp in the afternoon, bringing 
with it a budget of war rumours from London, a report 
that the 28rd London had been stopped at Reading and 
sent back, and a suggestion that the same order might 
soon reach the London Scottish. But the day went on 
with everyone busy in settling down into the rain-swept 
camp. When “Lights Out” sounded, nothing beyond 
the regular routine had happencd. 

A quarter of an hour later the bugles roused the camp. 
A telegram had arrived from the War Office, with the 
order to return to London immediately. The Battalion 
fell in, was dismissed, fell in again, waited an hour, and 
at last marched off to the station, leaving a party to 
clear up and follow next day. 

The men were dismissed on reaching London. There 
was hardly need to warn them that mobilisation might 
come at any moment. There were two days of waiting. 
On Monday, August 8, Sir Edward Grey made his state- 
ment in the House of Commons. There were already 
rumours that the Germans were over the Belgian frontier. 


Litut.-GENERAL Sir J. HorpeE Grant. Honorary Colonel 1864-1875 
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That night brought definite news. On Tuesday the 
ultimatum was delivered at Berlin. At midnight, Berlin 
time, 11 p.m. in London, on Tuesday, August 4, Britain 
was at war. 

August 5 was the first day of mobilisation. From 
the early hours of the day the men came streaming into 
Headquarters, long before they could have received their 
mobilisation notices. With them came men of the Regi- 
mental Reserve and would-be recruits by the hundred. 
The large hall at Buckingham Gate was soon crowded. 
It might easily have become a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion. But mobilisation had not found the Battalion 
unprepared. Every detail had been worked out long in 
advance. As each officer arrived he found his company 
table in its allotted place, and settled down to work in 
accordance with the printed scheme before him. As 
each man reached the hall he was directed to his company 
table, where his name was taken and he was started off 
on the carefully prepared route that began with medical 
inspection, and ended with drawing rifle, ammunition, 
field dressing, identity disc, etc., until he found himself 
passed and equipped for active service. Everything 
worked out smoothly, but the Headquarters building 
was soon found to be too small, and Caxton Hall was 
requisitioned as an annexe. 

It was a period of unceasing toil for officers and 
non-commissioned officers, but for the rank and file, once 
their kit was completed, there was at first little to do. 
At the outset those who lived within a reasonable distance 
were allowed to sleep at home, and this diminished the 
congestion at Headquarters. But soon the “ powers 
that be” became nervous on the subject of a German 
invasion. It was directed that the Battalion should be 
kept strictly together, and no one was allowed to leave 
his quarters except for an early morning march to West- 
minster Baths. Cooped up as they were in overcrowded 
quarters the men began to suffer a good deal. But by 
the end of the week the bulk of the mobilisation work was 
done, and officers could be spared to take the men for 
short route marches in London. These marches, per- 
formed with a gradual increase in weight carried and at 
last with full packs and ammunition pouches, proved a 

Cc 
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useful preparation for the more serious marches that were 
to follow. 

By the end of the first week the personnel was complete. 
All vacancies were filled up, and they might have 
been filled many times over, so great was the rush of 
Reserve men and recruits. But if the personnel was 
complete, the matéricl was still deficient. Territorial 
Battalions had no transport in peace time. But in view 
of a possible emergency the Territorial Association had 
registered and earmarked a remarkably complete civilian 
system of transport to be requisitioned should the need 
arise. The registered vehicles now began to put in an 
appearance, and proved to be a strange assortment. 
Water carts were of the type used for watering the streets. 
Ammunition, Baggage and Tool wagons were carriers’ and 
tradesmen’s carts, still displaying the names and business 
description of their owners, and decorated with flam- 
boyant advertisements. Still, they were wheeled transport 
of a sort. and could serve the immediate purpose. The 
provision of horses to draw them caused some difficulty. 
The register was nearly five years old, and in the ordinary 
course would have been revised by the end of 1914. But 
this period of five years before the war was just the time 
when motor engines were rapidly replacing horses for 
draught in London. One large contractor, who was 
registered for 800 horses, then only possessed a very few 
of them. However, in a few days the necessary horses 
were found. The supply of tools and stores proved a 
more serious problem. Besieged on every side by the 
clamorous representatives of units in all branches of the 
Service, the Ordnance Department defended its possessions 
with its well-known tenacity. It was not till some time 
after the Battalion left London that the necessary supplies 
were obtained in full. 

However, by Saturday, August 15, not only the London 
Scottish but all the other Battalions of the 4th London 
Brigade were able to report their mobilisation complete. 
They were able to move. On that day the Brigade was 
inspected in Hyde Park by Major-General T. L. N. Morland, 
C.B., D.S.O., commanding the Division, and orders were 
issued that next day it was to begin its march to its 
training stations about Watford. 
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On Sunday morning the London Scottish left Head- 
quarters for the march northwards. The rendezvous for 
the Brigade was at the Marble Arch, and it was with some 
difficulty that the various units forced their way through 
the crowds that had gathered to witness the departure 
of the Territorials. After a short halt at the rendezvous 
the Brigade swung out into the Edgware Road. Passing 
through Kilburn, Hendon, and the long street of Edgware, 
it turned left to its bivouac in Canons Park. Though 
short, the march was not an easy matter, for the day was 
broiling hot and the men were not yet hardened to the 
task of carrying the heavy weight of full active service 
equipment. For troops in the very beginning of their 
training it was a matter of reasonable pride that none of 
the London Scottish fell out. In the Park they passed 
the night under the open sky—luckily it was fine summer 
weather. Next day the march was resumed, up Stanmore 
Hill—a cause of much trouble to the improvised transport 
—and on to Watford, where the Battalions separated, 
each marching to its own billeting area. 

The London Scottish were billeted in farmhouses, 
barns, and other buildings about Abbots Langley, 
Headquarters being at Bucknells, the home of Mrs. Taylor, 
from whom, as from most of the inhabitants of the district, 
all ranks received a welcome and a helpful kindness that 
will never be forgotten. 

The organisation and training of the Territorial Force 
in time of peace were based on the theory (1) that they 
were to be employed for home defence, should the Ex- 
peditionary Force be sent abroad, and (2) that some six 
months after mobilisation would be available for training ; 
it being anticipated that, even if the Expeditionary Force 
were at once sent overseas, there was no reasonable 
probability of an enemy being in position to attempt an 
invasion in the first stage of a European war. 

But mobilisation had not been in progress for two 
days when the question began to be mooted whether the 
Territorials would volunteer for service abroad. Soon 
after they arrived at their training quarters the men of 
the 4th London Brigade were definitely asked to volunteer. 
At the same time a pledge was given—afterwards flagrantly 
violated—that if 75 per cent. of any Battalion volunteered, 
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they should go as a unit, and not be asked to serve in any 
other unit. In every Battalion there was great anxiety 
to secure the required number. But in the London 
Scottish care was taken to avoid any undue pressure upon 
the men. Each was asked for his decision, individually 
and in private. He was given time to consider the matter, 
and his decision, when given, was accepted without 
comment by his officers. Not all volunteered. It was a 
very serious thing to ask of the men, especially in the 
circumstances of the time. For it must be remembered 
that they were being daily informed in official and un- 
official reports that the huge French armies were winning 
victory after victory, that even the little Belgian Army 
was standing up splendidly against the invaders, that 
the Russian “steam roller’? was pushing on to Berlin, 
that Germany was already bankrupt, that her losses in 
the field were appalling, that the Germans were blun- 
derers and cowards who “ could not shoot for nuts ” and 
ran at the sight of a British bayonet. No wonder that 
many a@ man, who would have rushed to help his country 
at any sacrifice if it were in danger, hesitated to involve 
himself in warfare, however triumphant, for which his 
assistance, as he might well suppose, was not really 


‘needed. 


Nevertheless the necessary numbers were obtained, 
and it became certain that the Battalion was earmarked 
for service abroad, though there were disquieting rumours 
that this might mean garrison duty in India or the 
Mediterranean. 

But if the Home service part of the Territorial theory 
had been abandoned, the six months’ training still 
remained. On this assumption the 2nd London Division 
(of which the 4th London Brigade formed a part) had 
prepared a training scheme covering the whole period, 
and providing that the first month should be devoted 
to squad drill, individual training, and section training. 
Even if six months were available, the wisdom of 
the decision was open to question. As events happened, 
it was most unfortunate. At the end of the first month 
the Battalion had been instructed, almost to utter weari- 
ness, in the details of these elementary exercises. But 
they had done no musketry—in the absence of ranges 
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that was unavoidable—neither officers nor non-com- 
missioned officers had received any instruction in the 
art of command in the field, beyond what they got from 
two or three field days and night outposts. Systematic 
instruction on work in the field was no doubt intended 
to come later, but, as it happened, at the end of the first 
month the Battalion was ordered abroad. In estimating 
the value of their work in the field, it should not be for- 
gotten that they went into action untrained, except for 
the training they had received in peace time. In that 
sense they can claim, as those units which completed the 
six months’ training cannot claim, to have represented 
in the field the pre-war Territorial Force. 

A few days after the training at Abbots Langley 
began, the first steps were taken towards the formation 
of a 2nd Battalion of the London Scottish. There were 
still plenty of old members of the Regiment eager to 
rejoin, and crowds of disappointed recruits were being 
refused at the Headquarters in London, for the order 
had gone out that Territorial units were not to recruit 
above their establishment, and the Ist Battalion was 
full. On August 25 a party of energetic advocates of the 
project, including Mr. Moncrieff (the Secretary of the 
Scottish Corporation), Mr. W. Grant (the Treasurer of 
the Highland Society), and Mr. W. Martin (late Colour- 
Sergeant of F Company) went out to Bucknells and had a 
long interview with Colonel Malcolm and other officers 
of the Ist Battalion. The result was that Colonel Malcolm 
agreed to a deputation waiting on Lord Haldane on the 
subject of the new Battalion. But there proved to be 
no need of the deputation. On the very next day the 
War Office decided that Territorial units which had 
volunteered for foreign service might raise second 
Battalions to train drafts, and Colonel Malcolm wired 
to Captain James White, who was in charge of the 
dep6t at Buckingham Gate, to ‘“‘start recruiting for 
Second Battalion Scottish.”” On Monday, August 81, 
the regular work of raising it began. Colonel Greig, 
C.B., M.P., who had retired from command of the London 
Scottish four years before, took command of the new 
Battalion. Recruiting went on at the rate of about 
160 a day, and would have gone faster, only that the 
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small medical staff available could not deal with more 
men. In a week the numbers were complete and the 
2nd Battalion was filled with men of thoroughly good 
physique, enrolled on the old conditions—four years’ 
service, usual subscription, Scottish nationality. Four 
out of every five volunteered for foreign service. Hundreds 
more were offering themselves, and in the days that 
followed 1200 good recruits were passed on to Highland 
units—chiefly the 4th Seaforths—who were training at 
Bedford. 

Before the middle of September, by the exchange of 
drafts between the Ist and 2nd Battalions, the former 
was composed entirely of officers and men who had 
volunteered for foreign service. But would any Territorial 
troops ever be needed in the field ? The optimists of the 
London Press were assuring the public that a victorious 
ending of the war might be very near at hand. On the 
Eastern front the German invasion of Poland was held 
in check, the Austrians had been badly beaten, and the 
Russians were in Lemberg. In the West, what was 
described as the strategic retreat of the Allies had ended on 
the Marne. There a victory in the first days of September 
had rolled back the tide of invasion, and the Germans 
were now attempting a stand on the Aisne heights. The 
military ‘* experts” of the Press were busy proving that 
this stand could not be a long one, and might end in a 
new Sedan or a disorderly retreat to the Rhine. 

But despite current optimism the War Office was 
preparing to send the best of the Territorial units to 
France. For the London Scottish the summons came 
suddenly. On Sunday, September 18, a number of men 
away on week-end leave received telegrams—" Leave 
cancelled, return at once’’—and made their way back 
by slow Sunday trains. Colonel Malcolm had, late on 
Saturday night, received orders that on the Tuesday 
morning the London Scottish were to march by half- 
battalions to Watford and there entrain in two trains 
for Southampton, en route for Havre. From Lord Esher, 
Chairman of the Territorial Association, there came a 
telegram : 

Colonel Malcolm, I congratulate you and your splendid 
Battalion on the high honour conferred on you as being the 
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first chosen from the whole Territorial Force to go to the 
front. Give my hearty greetings to your officers and men 
for auld lang Maa —EsHER, President, Territorial Force 
Association. 


New short rifles were issued to the Battalion and there 
was an inspection by General Sir Ian Hamilton. On 
Tuesday, September 15, a fine bright day, there was the 
march to Watford to entrain, the first half-battalion 
arriving at the station about 8 a.M., and the second two 
hours later. The embarkation at Southampton was 
completed in the afternoon, and after dark the voyage 
began. As the transport steamed through Southampton 
Water and Spithead, searchlight after searchlight picked 
her up. Ship after ship saluted with a long blast on 
her steam whistle. The last greeting came from the 
signal station on the hill above the eastern headland 
of the Isle of Wight: ‘‘ What ship is that ?”’ flickered out 
in the Morse code, and with the acknowledgment of the 
answer came the signal, “Good luck!’ The sea was 
smooth, and after a voyage without incident Havre was 
reached soon after daylight on the 16th. It was just a 
month since the London Scottish left London for their 
training. 

The following were the officers who proceeded over- 
seas with the Ist Battalion : 


Commanding Officer: Lieut.-Col. G. A. Malcolm. 
Major B. C. Green (Second in Command). 
Major J. H. Torrance. 

Adjutant : Captain C. H. Campbell (Cameron 
Highlanders). 
A Company. 
Captain A. MacDonald. 
2nd Lieut. E. M. Stirling. 
2nd Lieut. F. C. Walker. 
B Company. 
Captain H. S. Cartwright. 
Lieut. H. E. Stebbing. 
Lieut. C. Cornock Taylor. 
C Company. 
Captain I. M. Henderson. 
Lieut. H. A. H. Newington. 
2nd Lieut. G. H. G. Williamson. 
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D Company. 
Lieut. A. Blaikie. 
2nd Lieut. D. L. Grant. 
E Company. 
Captain F. H. Lindsay. 
2nd Lieut. A. G. Duncan. 
F Company. 
Lieut. R. Dunsmore. 
Lieut. T. H. K. Allsop. 
2nd Lieut. L. S. Lindsey Renton. 
2nd Lieut. H. C. Palmer. 
G Company. 
Captain E. G. Monro. 
2nd Lieut. J. C. L. Farquharson. 
H Company. 
Captain G. C. K. Clowes. 
2nd Lieut. W. H. Anderson. 


Scout Officer: Lieut. J. Paterson. 

Machine-Gun Officer: 2nd Lieut. R. G. Ker-Gulland. 
Transport Officer: Lieut. F. Downie. 

Quartermaster ; Captain W. E. Webb. 

Medical Officer: Captain A. MacNab. 

Chaplain: Rev. J. M. Vallance. 


Havre had been abandoned as a base port during the 
German advance to the Marne, and had only just been 
reoccupied. The London Scottish were the first unit 
to land after the reopening of the port. They marched 
through the town with the pipers playing the “ Marseillaise,”’ 
and received a hearty welcome from the people, who saw 
in their arrival a sign that things were going well. 

There had been high hopes that the landing of the 
Battalion in France would be quickly followed by a move 
towards the battle front. But Colonel Malcolm’s orders 
were to report by wire to the Director-General of Com- 
munications at Villeneuve St. Georges. The London 
Scottish had soon to realise that in war there is a vast 
amount of work to be done besides fighting. For some five 
weeks to come they were thus to make themselves generally 
useful without going into the firing line. The eight 
. companies in which the Battalion was still organised 
were scattered over all the north of France. Some of 
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them were even broken up into smaller detachments. 
The right half-battalion under Major Green was sent to 
Le Mans, but afterwards joined the Battalion Head- 
quarters at Villeneuve St. Georges, a village on the right 
bank of the Seine about seven miles south of Paris, with 
one of the forts of the outer circle of defences on the hill 
beside it. Villeneuve Station is an important railway 
junction, and working parties were supplied for un- 
loading stores and reorganising badly stacked piles of 
munitions, originally dumped in haphazard fashion beside 
the line. This included the handling of a great number 
of 150-pound shells. Here and elsewhere parties were 
also engaged in the removal of the wounded from the 
wretched trains of straw-bedded trucks that had not 
yet been replaced by the later system of hospital trains. 
At this time the French ambulance service was still in a 
rudimentary state, and many of the wounded had only 
had a rough field dressing before making the railway 
journey. Captain MacNab, the Scottish Medical Officer, 
organised a temporary hospital, and with the help of a 
band of workers which he directed was able to give much 
needed care to the wounded passing through the place. 
The London Scottish received special thanks from the 
R.A.M.C. authorities for their kindly and skilful help, 
which undoubtedly saved many lives and obviated much 
suffering among the wounded. 

A few detachments were sent near enough to the 
front to hear the guns and see their flashes in the night. 
One company had the honour of being detailed as the 
guard for Sir John French’s Headquarters at La Fére-en- 
Tardenois. Two others were sent to Orleans to organise 
a railhead and camp for the arrival of the Indian troops 
of the Lahore and Meerut Divisions. Other small parties 
did some travelling as escorts to German prisoners. 
A picked detachinent, for which a real knowledge of 
French was a qualification, was sent to Paris for military 
police duties. Their business was to co-operate with 
the French authorities in rounding up and sorting out 
British stragglers, of whom not a few had drifted to Paris 
in the days before and after the Battle of the Marne. 
They had also to see to the good behaviour of British 
soldiers on duty or on furlough in the capital. They 
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performed their task with tactful efficiency, and the 
London Scottish patrol passing along the Boulevards in 
the evening was one of the popular sights of the time for 
the Parisians. 

All this varied work was useful service well done, but 
it had the drawback that it left no time or opportunity 
for any attempt even at company training. And in the 
first days of October Colonel Malcolm received orders 
that were connected with a new development, which was 
soon to bring the London Scottish into the fighting line. 
He was directed to send a company to St. Omer, and later 
another to Abbéville, to assist the railway authorities in 
detraining troops and stores at these places. About the 
time the Battalion arrived in France the Battle of the 
Aisne was tending to a deadlock. The attempt was then 
made by the French to turn the German right by a push 
up the Oise valley. The enemy successfully countered 
this by extending their line from Noyon northwards 
towards the Somme. Continued efforts against the 
German flank led to both the French and the German 
lines being steadily stretched towards the north. The 
““race to the sea’’ had begun. It was then that Sir 
John French proposed and General Joffre agreed to a 
transfer of the British Expeditionary Force from the 
Aisne front to the extreme left of the Allied Jine, where, 
while guarding the flank, the British would have shorter 
lines of communication with England. St. Omer and 
Abbéville were'the points where the troops would detrain 
after their move northwards by rail. 

In the second week of October the Germans captured 
Antwerp, and the vanguard of a new army of invasion 
began to pour into the west of Belgium, threatening to 
turn the Allied left, seize the Channel ports, and invade 
France by way of Lille. Already, before the first British 
detachments could reach the north, German cavalry, 
supported by armed motor cars and Jager battalions, 
were raiding across the frontier of Northern France. Sir 
John French arrived just in time to drive back the raiders 
and close the gap between the French left and the Belgian 
Army by occupying the Ypres position and the line of 
the Lys. But Lille had fallen before this could be accom- 
plished. The new British front was but thinly held, and 
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as the German forces accumulated its defenders were 
heavily outnumbered. 

On October 20 the First Battle of Ypres began. It 
lasted for three weeks, and as if by a miracle the thin 
line held, though some ground had to be abandoned. 
A dangerous crisis came in the last days of October. 
General Foch had come to the help of our hard-pressed 
men, but even so the line south of Ypres, towards the Lys, 
was held only by a weak force of dismounted cavalry. 
Every available man was needed to save the line from 
being broken, or rather crushed out of existence. 

It was in these circumstances that, on October 25, 
Colonel Malcolm received the order to collect his scattered 
detachments and concentrate the Battalion at St. Omer, 
‘where Sir John French had his Headquarters. The London 
Scottish were at last to be flung into the battle. 


CuHapTer III 
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See General Map at beginning ; Map 1, facing p. 48. 


Scottish was practically complete. Except two 

sections of EK Company, all the Battalion had 
reached St. Omer, where they were quartered in the 
dilapidated old Cavalry barracks. On the 29th the move 
to the front began. 

It had been a dull day of wretched autumn weather, 
and it was under a steady downpour of heavy rain that 
Colonel Maleolm marched his Battalion out of the town 
at 5p.M. Neither their transport nor even their machine- 
guns went with them. They had been given a hurried 
call to Ypres, and were to be rushed up to the fight on 
motor buses—the “forced march” of modern war. A 
mile outside the town there was a halt where the long 
line of thirty-four buses was waiting, with their London 
drivers in charge—the same buses on which some of the 
officers and men had been making their journeys in and 
out of London three months ago. The men crowded 
on to them, inside and outside, and the strange procession 
started off eastward along the road to Flanders. It was 
soon pitch dark, but the eastern sky was bright with the 
glare of the battle, and its thunder came louder as mile 
after mile was traversed. 

At 8 a.m. on Friday, October 80, after a nine hours’ 
journey, the convoy of buses reached Ypres. In its last 
stage it had passed a continuous train of Red Cross 
ambulance wagons bringing wounded back along the 
Poperinghe road. Ypres had as yet suffered little from 
hostile bombardment. In the famous Cloth Hall, still 
intact, the London Scottish had a brief rest after their 
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wearisome journey. But those were lucky who got even 
two hours of sleep, for the Battalion was to breakfast at 
six and parade at eight next morning. With the first 
light of dawn the German guns began a cannonade of 
intense and rapid fire. It was to the sound of the guns 
that the Battalion paraded in front of the Cloth Hall, 
each man carrying full kit and two blankets, and with 
the prospect of fighting before the day was over. 

They were about to take part in some of the most 
critical episodes of a gigantic battle, which had raged 
for days on a front of a hundred miles. In these anxious 
days of October and November 1914 there was a desperate 
and continuous fight against heavy odds on a long line 
from the sand dunes of the Flemish coast to the heights 
about Arras. On the extreme right Maud’huy held von 
Biilow in a week of the hardest fighting the French had 
yet seen. Farther north by La Bassée and the Aubers 
ridge our 2nd Corps, under Smith-Dorrien, had to give 
ground, but stood fast on a new line by Laventie and 
Festubert. On the flats along the Lys, Pulteney with 
the 8rd Corps held the river line and the woods to the 
north of it. On the extreme left, the remnant of the 
sorely pressed Belgian Army, supported by D’Urbal’s 
French corps, was saved with the help of British naval 
guns on the sea and the floods of the Yser along their 
right front, while Admiral Ronarc’h’s sailors kept the line 
about Dixmude. In the centre the full fury of the German 
onset was directed against Ypres. Here Haig, with the 
Ist Corps, the 7th Division, and Byng’s 8rd Cavalry 
Division, held, against a series of frontal attacks, the 
curve of low ridges that was afterwards to be sharpened 
into the entrenched salient. Dubois, with the French 
9th Corps along the Yser, secured his left. But his right 
flank from the Ypres, position to the Lys was a danger 
point. Its defence depended mainly on the bold spur 
crowned by the little towns of Wytschaete and Messines. 

This ridge, running north and south, and linked with 
the Ypres front by lower heights (through which the 
Ypres Canal is cut near Hollebeke), was held by Allenby 
with two weak Divisions of dismounted cavalry (lst 
Division, De Lisle; 2nd, Gough), reinforced by an Indian 
Brigade. The guns available were only the Horse Artillery 
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batteries and one group of 60-pounders. The Kaiser 
had come in the last days of October to witness the hoped- 
for capture of Ypres. The German Staff counted upon 
effecting this by combining an attack upon the com- 
manding ridge round Gheluvelt, east of the place, with 
a fierce drive over the Wytschaete-Messines ridge, and 
on into the flats towards Dickebusch—an operation that, 
if it succeeded, might not only compel the evacuation of 
Ypres, but make it difficult for the whole Allied force 
from the city to the sea to effect a safe retreat. 

As the Battalion marched eastward out of Ypres 
on the morning of October 380, there were signs enough 
that the people realised the danger impending over the 
old city. There were anxious crowds in the streets, 
preparing for flight, many of them busy loading their 
household goods on carts and barrows. Crossing the 
moat at the Menin Gate, the straggling suburb was passed, 
and there was a wheel to the right on to the long straight 
line of the Menin road. Presently the road began to 
rise gently to the long swell of ground in front, with its 
crest of woods, the ‘‘ Ridge,’’ which formed the outer 
rampart of Ypres. Shortly after nine o’clock there was 
a first halt at the White Ch&teau, the country house 
where Sir Douglas Haig had his Headquarters. The 
London Scottish had been assigned to him as a reserve, 
and so it was that at a gathering in London after the war 
the great soldier (now Honorary Colonel of the London 
Scottish) was able to say that they were under his com- 
mand on the first day that they reached the line of 
battle. 

Colonel Malcolm reported to Sir Douglas, who, after 
briefly indicating to him the situation out in front, ordered 
him to push on to the woods near Hooge, and on arriving 
there report to General Bulfin’s Brigade of the 7th Division. 
As explained to Colonel Malcolm the general result of 
a heavy attack in progress on that part of the front was 
that a considerable dent had been made in the line. This 
would have to be straightened out, and the London 
Scottish would be at hand to assist, if need be, in the 
operation. 

A Staff officer was sent with the Colonel to show the 
exact route to be taken through the Hooge woods, and 
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the Battalion resumed its march up the Menin road. 
A continual stream of wounded men, making their way 
back towards Ypres, passed it on the road, on each side 
of which lines of guns were in action, using indirect fire 
against the enemy’s attack. The hostile artillery was 
replying with shells that were bursting to right and left, 
but happily missing the heavy traffic on the road. 

On the way up to Hooge, Colonel Malcolm asked the 
Staff officer if he was aware that the Battalion had come 
from St. Omer to Ypres in motor buses, and had no trans- 
port with it. He replied that he knew this, and that it 
had already been settled that the London Scottish were 
to get the first-line transport of the 1st Coldstream Guards. 
To the Colonel’s suggestion that, though this would be 
all right for the Scottish, he wondered how the Coldstream 
Guards could spare it, the officer replied that the Guards 
Battalion had been practically destroyed, and its transport 
was about all that was left of it. 

Arrived near Hooge, the Battalion turned into the 
woods and reached its reserve position in rear of Bulfin’s 
Brigade, in what was afterwards known as “ Sanctuary 
Wood.” Here it halted for a while, the men being allowed 
to take off their packs and lie down. It seemed likely 
that the next move would be forward into the fighting 
line. The enemy had been pressing the attack all the 
morning by Gheluvelt cross-roads, less than 400 yards 
away on the further slope of the ridge. The Adjutant 
(Captain C. H. Campbell, Cameron Highlanders) had 
been sent to report to Brigade Headquarters, and brought 
back a message from General Bulfin that, as the attack 
was now well held and was dying down, he would need no 
further reinforcement. The London Scottish were there- 
fore to report to General Munro, commanding the 2nd 
Division, whose Headquarters were at Hooge Ch&teau. 

The Battalion fell in and marched back to the Menin 
road, halting near Hooge village and Chateau. The 
General, who had commanded in peace the 2nd London 
Territorial Division, gave the London Scottish a hearty 
welcome, inspected them, and expressed a hope that they 
would be permanently attached to his Division. The 
afternoon was spent near Hooge, the men resting near 
the road, snatching a kind of meal from their haversacks, 
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all tired, many asleep. The situation about Gheluvelt 
was improving, while danger was developing on another 
part of the line away to the south of Ypres. At 5 p.m. 
came the order to march back to the Cloth Hall. 

So the first day at the front had ended without either 
casualties or actual fighting. But it had been trying 
enough after the long journey and the lack of rest the 
night before. The men were mostly dog-tired as they 
tramped back to Ypres with the shells still bursting over 
the road. There were consoling hopes of a good meal 
and a night of sound sleep in the Cloth Hall—hopes 
doomed to disappointment. 

In the Grande Place before the Cloth Hall the long 
line of motor buses was waiting, and there came an order 
to ‘““embus”’ for a new destination. The convoy left 
Ypres by the Armentiéres road. It was dark, but south- 
ward red flashes in the sky told of bursting shrapnel 
over the ridge beyond the canal, and far off a fierce glare 
came from burning buildings in Messines. The new move 
had been ordered because a serious crisis was developing 
on this side. Gough’s cavalry had been forced out of 
Hollebeke, and had fallen back to hold the low neck of 
the ridge south-east of the village of St. Eloi, ground 
which links the eastern ridges before Ypres with the high 
Wytschaete-Messines spur. A break through here would 
imperil the whole position, and the London Scottish 
were being hurried to St. Eloi as a reserve for the hard- 
pressed cavalry. 

As the London Scottish approached St. Eloi they 
found the road encumbered with the villagers in flight 
from their homes. On halting at the village the Battalion 
was ordered to find what billets it could and rest until 
midnight, when it would move forward to the line of 
defence and dig itself in. Some time was spent in dis- 
tributing the men in cottages and barns in the darkness. 
Meanwhile the rations arrived and were distributed, and 
everyone tried to get some sleep. For these rations and 
for the various supplies that reached them during the 
next few days the Battalion were indebted to the initiative 
of the Quartermaster, Captain W. E. Webb (late King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers). For although the Coldstream’s 
first-line transport had duly joined, the question of second- 
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line transport had apparently been overlooked. Captain 
Webb saved the situation by commandeering three of 
the buses, which he retained with admirable firmness in 
the face of repeated demands for their return. 

At midnight the men roused themselves and fell in 
for the march forward as ordered. During this midnight 
parade a column of mounted troops passed through St. 
Eloi—some French cuirassiers and the Scots Greys. The 
meeting with brother Scots at such a moment was an 
inspiring incident, and the Greys cheered the London 
Scottish as they recognised them. All was ready for the 
move forward when there came a welcome counter-order. 
Colonel Malcolm nad only just succeeded in finding and 
reporting to General Gough. The General asked if the 
Battalion was ready to go at once into the firing line. 
The Colonel, while reporting his men ready to make any 
effort that might be required, pointed out that they “‘ had 
been travelling the whole of the previous night and march- 
ing and counter-marching during the day, and it would 
be advisable to give them some rest.”” General Gough 
agreed to this, and it was decided that the Battalion 
should go to its improvised billets, and turn out in time 
to move off shortly before dawn. 

In the early hours of Saturday, October 81, the London 
Scottish paraded for what was to be a memorable day. 
It was Hallowe’en, one of Scotland’s festivals, and in 
past years a red-letter day for the Battalion. At home 
old comrades and young recruits still in training would 
be keeping up its traditional observances in the evening, 
while the Ist Battalion would be at handgrips with the 
enemy in Flanders, bearing itself so that in future years 
Hallowe’en would be a proud anniversary for the London 
Scottish. 

The day began quietly enough. There was a march 
of about a mile up the slopes to the south-east of St. Eloi, 
and then a halt. A line of trench was marked out in a 
straggling wood, and the men began digging steadily, 
finding their task made harder by the network of roots 
in the stiff wet soil. A reserve line was being prepared. 
Heavy fighting had begun at dawn all along the front 
from the Gheluvelt cross-roads to beyond Messines. Much 
ground was lost that day, and the Allied line just held 
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and no more. It was one of the most critical days of the 
First Battle of Ypres. 

At 8 A.M. new orders reached the Battalion. General 
Gough had received a message that Bingham’s 4th Cavalry 
Brigade, on the Messines-Wytschaete ridge, was sorely in 
need of reinforcements. He sent orders to the London 
Scottish to march through Wytschaete, where they would 
receive further orders from General Bingham. So, leaving 
their trench for others to complete and hold if need be, 
they began their march of about a mile along the Wyt- 
schaete road. No sooner had the march begun than a 
‘** Taube ” flew droning overhead. Immediately big high- 
explosive shells began to arrive. Luckily some fell just 
short of their target, others beyond it west of the road, 
and as the ground on both sides was soft and damp, 
they burst without doing any damage. As the Battalion 
marched into Wytschaete the fire of the German 
guns was directed on the little town. The flight of its 
people was beginning. Shells were bursting among the 
roofs and scattering showers of tiles, bricks, and stones. 
These caused some casualties in the rear company of the 
Battalion. 

The London Scottish had been directed to gain the 
ridge by the east side of the town, but the scouts sent out 
in this direction reported that this exit and the street 
leading to it were under such a heavy fire that it was a 
“very undesirable’? route. The Battalion was _ there- 
fore turned about, and left Wytschaete by the Wulverghem 
road, passing, Just after they left the place, Gough’s Horse 
Artillery batteries in action. Soon after passing the guns 
the London Scottish left the road and moved down into 
the hollow of the Steenbeck, halting at last near a wood 
where a lateral valley cuts into the ridge—the Val d’Enfer 
of the maps. Here the sharp rise of the ridge gave some 
dead ground and shelter from the shells that had been 
dropping right and left of the line of march throughout. 
The scouts had meanwhile gone forward to reconnoitre 
the ground and get touch with the troops holding the 
east side of the Messines-Wytschaete crest. 

At the corner of the wood Colonel Malcolm got his 
officers together and gave them his orders for the advance 
into the fighting line. The advance was to be made in 
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columns of half-companies with the men extended to five 
paces. The order was: 


First Line: 
H Co. D Co. A Co. 
Capt. G.C.K. Clowes. Lieut. A .Blaikie. Capt. A. MacDonald. 


Second Line: 


G Co. B Co. 
Capt. E. G. Monro. Capt. H.S. Cartwright. 
Third Line: 
C Co. F and E Cos. 
Capt. I. M. Henderson. Lieut. R. Dunsmore 


D, the centre company, directed, and was to march 
on the windmill on the crest near a farmhouse with a red- 
tiled roof—a strange reminder of the order so familiar at 
Wimbledon on field days, “‘ to attack between the Wind- 
mil? and the Red House.”” Headquarters were to remain 
for the present at Enfer Wood. 

The position on the ridge may be thus briefly summed 
up. Messines, fiercely attacked by the Germans, was 
held by British infantry, who had been hurried up to 
help the cavalry. There was fighting in the streets. 
Immediately north of the town, with their line running 
roughly parallel to and about 100 yards east of the Wyt- 
schaete road, were the 4th Dragoon Guards, and next to 
them came the 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers) forming 
the right of the 4th Cavalry Brigade, which held the line 
towards Wytschaete. An Indian regiment, the 57th 
Wilde’s Rifles, had been posted the day before on the 
ground now held by the Carabiniers, and had given good 
help to the troopers, but with all their European officers 
killed or wounded and heavy casualties in the ranks, the 
Battalion had been ordered back, though some of the 
men were still on the ridge. The London Scottish were 
being sent into the line to fill a dangerous gap and help 
the Carabiniers to hold the right centre. The position 

1 Only half of E Company was present. The other half-company 
did not rejoin at St. Omer, and only reached Ypres late on the evening 
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La Clytte. C Company sent two sections up on to H’s right during the 
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was marked by two farms, afterwards known as Huns 
Farm and Middle Farm, just west of the road, and a 
windmill near the latter, which had already been some- 
what damaged by the enemy’s shells. Some haystacks, 
lines of hedge and ditch, and the ditches along the road 
gave some ready-made cover, and the cavalry had dug 
fire trenches here and there. The road marking the 
support line of our position ran along the crest of the 
ridge. Heavy howitzer shells and shrapnel were bursting 
upon it, and those that went over were searching the 
reverse slopes. 

As they went up from the dead ground and advanced 
up the slopes of the ridge, the London Scottish came under 
this heavy fire. They moved forward as steadily as 
if it were an attack practice of pre-war days. There 
were several casualties, amongst them the loss of both 
the Majors of the Battalion, Green and Torrance, badly 
wounded, before the position was reached. As the leading 
companies topped the crest they came under rifle fire, 
and there were further casualties while the line was being 
occupied. The officers got the men into whatever cover 
was available, most of it being of a very rudimentary 
character. 

H Company pushed forward a little beyond the road 
and began to dig itself in, with an advanced post in an 
orchard further to the front. All the afternoon it was 
shooting at the enemy as targets offered. G Company 
came under a very heavy fire as it neared the windmill, 
which was a target for many of the German guns. Checked 
by this burst of shell fire and the rifle and machine-gun 
fire from the nearer German front, they at first fell back 
a little, but then they also made their way across the 
road and began to dig. A Company on the right did not 
come under such heavy fire as the two others. They 
reached a field beyond the road and set to work to en- 
trench. B and C Companies remained in close support 
just west of the road, haystacks and farm buildings giving 
them some cover. Presently part of C Company came 
up to fill a gap between H Company and the left of the 
cavalry and a party of Wilde’s Rifles still on the ridge. 

In this formation the Battalion remained till dusk. 
All the while they were under fire, and more than once 
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it looked as if an attack were imminent. There were 
some losses, but not as many as might have been expected 
in such an exposed position and with trenches that gave 
little protection. In the ditch by the road and in a short 
trench beyond it there were two groups of Carabiniers, 
still posted in the Scottish line, and more than one of the 
Scots writing his impressions of the day told of the 
admiration excited by the bearing of these veteran 
troopers. Three of the Carabiniers went out from the 
forward trench to bring in a wounded man who lay in 
the open, and succeeded in rescuing him under a sweeping 
rifle fire. ‘“‘ They all three deserved the V.C.,’”’ was the 
comment of the London Scots. 

At dusk, after a personal reconnaissance of the front, 
Colonel Malcolm reorganised his line, withdrawing half of 
C Company and some details of D and G to the height 
east of Enfer Wood and valley, where with F Company 
and the few men of E they formed the Battalion reserve. 
It was a fine night with a full moon. Ypres, Wytschaete, 
and Messines were heavily bombarded as the evening went 
on. Many buildings in Messines were ablaze. 

About 9 p.m. the Germans attempted their first attack 
on the ridge. They came on all along the front, cheering 
loudly and with their bands playing. But they were 
driven back by rifle fire and were nowhere able to close 
on the position. The dense mass in which the enemy 
advanced gave splendid targets at short range in the 
moonlight, and there were many expert shots in the 
London Scottish firing line, so the loss of the Bavarians 
who were up against them must have been serious. It 
would have been heavier still if the Battalion had been 
better armed. The yew rifles, served out the day before 
leaving Abbots Langley, proved to be defective. There 
had been no opportunity for rifle practice after landing 
in France and not a man in the Battalion had ever fired 
a shot from his new rifle until he used it in battle. The 
rifles were the Mark 1 converted to take Mark VII ammuni- 
tion. Not till the Battalion was in action was it dis- 
covered that the magazine had too weak a spring, and its 
front stop clips were of the wrong shape for the Mark VII 
bullet. This caused refusal of the cartridge to enter the 
chamber of the barrel, for either the point of the bullet 
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came too low and hit the lower part of the breech entrance 
and jammed there, or it jumped and hit the top of the 
breech entrance, sometimes breaking off the point of the 
bullet. It was certainly a serious matter for men opening 
fire in their first battle to find their rifles jamming and 
the magazines failing to act. The magazines were useless 
and the rifles had to be used as single-loaders. All the 
same, steady shooting beat off the attack. 

The bombardment of the ridge began again and 
continued till after midnight. By this time the full moon 
had risen high and the windmill in the Scottish centre 
and Huns Farm towards their left were on fire. In 
this glare of light the Germans attacked again. There 
was a great burst of cheering, their bands struck up 
‘* Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ and they came on 
in dense waves. For more than an hour they were held 
at bay; rush after rush was stopped by the fire from the 
Scottish front, but the enemy came on again and again. 
At last the attack seemed to exhaust itself, and there was 
a lull, but towards 2 a.m. the enemy came on again, and 
this time drove their attack home. 

A great wave of shouting men with bayonets fixed 
surged in upon the London Scottish centre and left, poured 
over the advanced trenches and reached the road, forcing 
back the line by mere weight of numbers. The charge 
swept round the left flank, pushed in between it and the 
cavalry trenches, and gaining the left rear interposed 
between the former line and the reserve on Enfer height. 
This was for the London Scottish the most critical moment 
of the battle. If the height were lost and the flank 
enveloped, nothing could save the Battalion from de- 
struction. Colonel Malcolm realised the danger. A charge 
of part of his small reserve pushed back the Bavarians 
who were working round the flank, and, after a sharp 
fight, touch was regained with the left of the hard-pressed 
line. 

On the extreme left a handful of C Company had 
been completely cut off. During the afternoon an officer 
(Lieut. Newington) and twenty-four men had occupied 
an abandoned trench well in front of the left. One of 
them had been badly wounded, but he had received first 
aid and kept his place in the little party. When the 
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German attack got in, this detachment at first only 
observed the rush on their front, and were firing from the 
trench to stop it, when it was perceived that the enemy 
was coming in on their right, between them and the rest 
of the Battalion, and was also pushing round to their 
rear. Surrounded on three sides, they were in imminent 
danger of being overwhelmed and captured. They left 
their trench and struck boldly away to the northward, 
extricating themselves by the only side that was still 
clear. The London Scottish had gone into action without 
any map of the ground, and had only vague ideas of the 
country round them. The party found themselves on 
broken ground, which, to use the words of one of them, 
seemed to be “ crawling with German platoons.”” Taking 
their direction from the moon, they tried to work back 
to the north-westward. Their line of march in the moon- 
light was somewhat devious, for at first they had to think 
chiefly of avoiding conflict with bodies of the enemy that 
they sighted. To become engaged would have been 
certain destruction or capture. They must have recrossed 
the ridge north of the Scottish position, and at a point 
where its defence had been abandoned, for in their 
wanderings, supporting their wounded comrade, they 
met no body of British troops. Towards dawn they 
struck a road, and saw a mounted man moving on it, 
who was at first taken to be an Uhlan. An ambuscade 
to capture him was hurriedly organised, but as he came 
nearer it was found that he was a British dragoon. He 
gave the welcome information that they were close to 
Vierstraat (on the road from Ypres to Kemmel), and that 
there was an ambulance in the village. They handed over 
the wounded man to the R.A.M.C., and after a rest joined 
a party of the 9th Lancers, and with them took part in a 
counter-attack at Wytschaete in the morning, making 
their way to Kemmel in the afternoon to rejoin the 
Battalion. 

To return to the fight on the ridge. It now became 
a prolonged and confused struggle, in which the irregular 
line swayed backwards and forwards, the enemy break- 
ing in here and there, and being met and pushed back 
again by local counter-attacks of little groups of men. 
There was hard fighting, bayonets were crossed, fire was 
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exchanged at close quarters. Any general direction was 
impossible. Officers, sergeants, and men had to act on 
their own initiative. There was no communication with 
Brigade Headquarters and no knowledge of what was 
happening on the rest of the line. The London Scottish 
simply fought doggedly to hold their ground against 
the mass of enemies that was trying to force them back. 
Losses were heavy. Several of the officers had been 
wounded, and Captain MacNab, the Medical Officer, had 
been killed in the first rush, bayoneted while helping a 
wounded man. 

To describe such a fight in detail is impossible. The 
pressure was mainly on the left and centre. A Company, 
on the extreme right, was never closely engaged during 
the night, but held its ground, expecting the attack to 
break in upon its front. On the left the reserve companies 
had again and again to meet desperate efforts of the 
enemy to envelop that flank. Gradually the left swung 
back and with the centre was forced down the slope by 
persistent pressure of numbers, but the ground was given 
up almost inch by inch, and the Scottish still clung to 
the Enfer height. The enemy was attacking at Messines, 
and had obviously cleared the ridge further north. Both 
flanks of the Scottish position were in danger. 

At last Colonel Malcolm decided that if what was 
left of the Battalion was not to be enveloped and destroyed 
he must extricate it from its perilous position. With the 
help of the scouts, whom he had retained with Battalion 
Headquarters, he arranged for the evacuation of the 
wounded from the farmhouse into which they had been 
collected, while the defence of the farm was organised 
to protect the work. He then directed a retirement across 
the Steenbeck valley towards Wulverghem. Gradually 
the various detachments that were strung out along the 
slope of the ridge were disengaged and drew together 
as they fell back. Companies had now been reduced to 
the strength of sections. Many of those still in the ranks 
were wounded. Other wounded men straggled back, 
assisted by comrades in nearly as bad a plight as them- 
selves. All were weary and exhausted with the unequal 
struggle. 

But the enemy had suffered so severely that they 
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were in no mood to molest the retirement. Indeed, they 
seem to have used the lull in the fighting to rally their 
men and remove their wounded and those of the London 
Scottish who lay about the crest. The captured ground 
was secured by putting out machine-gun posts. The 
German effort was then directed to clearing the last of 
their defenders out of Wytschaete and Messines. A 
Company of the London Scottish, cut off by the Bavarian 
advance on its left, had not received the order to rally 
and withdraw. At dawn it found itself alone on the 
ridge position, with the enemy showing near Messines, 
but with the crest immediately to the northwards clear 
of them. 

Near Wulverghem Colonel Malcolm halted the small 
body of officers and men he had disengaged and rallied 
from the fight. The roll was called and it was found 
that only about 150 in all were present. But the de- 
ficiency did not represent the loss incurred, for there was a 
reasonable hope that a good many of the missing would 
rejoin later. 

At Wulverghem were lying the Oxfordshire Hussars, 
as yet in ignorance of the events of the night. They 
were soon turned out, and it was arranged that they 
should move towards Messines, the London Scottish 
undertaking to support the movement, after replenishing 
their ammunition and reorganising their companies. 

The G.O.C. 1st Cavalry Division, coming up shortly after 
6 a.M., confirmed the arrangement and stated that British 
infantry regiments were on the way to help in holding 
this part of the line, and that a French Brigade was taking 
over the defence of the ground between Wytschaete and 
St. Eloi. The enemy by this time held both Wytschaete 
and Messines. 

The Oxfordshire Hussars presently came into action 
with Germans, who from the Messines ridge were now 
beginning to press across the Steenbeck valley. The 
Yeomanry failed to check them on the low ground, but 
held the spur overlooking it. The London Scottish moved 
up by the Wulverghem-Messines road to near the crest of 
the spur. A Company had by this time fallen back from 
the Messines ridge, retiring along the open ground south 
of the Wulverghem road. Mixed up with other troops 
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retreating from Messines, the company did not get into 
touch with the main body of the Battalion, and its com- 
mander, Captain Cartwright, hearing a report that the 
London Scottish had gone back to the neighbourhood of 
Kemmel, marched thither in the hope of rejoining them. 
At Kemmel he was told that his comrades were in a village 
to the southward, and went there and spent the night in 
the place. 

In the afternoon reinforcements had reached the 
Wulverghem spur, the enemy was no longer attacking 
there, and Colonel Malcolm’s detachment was relieved 
by the newcomers and told to withdraw to Kemmel. 

The march back from the battlefield was a trying 
one. Footsore and foodless the men plodded along. In 
the darkness of the November evening they halted for a 
brief rest and a meal beside the road near Kemmel. Here 
General de Lisle found them as he drove back through the 
village.1 At Kemmel they were told to move on to La 
Clytte. 

At La Clytte there was a good night’s rest, and by next 
morning A Company and other parties had come in. It 
was now possible to ascertain the total loss of the Battalion, 
which proved to be 894 of all ranks. Of the officers 
Captain Angus MacNab had been killed; Lieut. J. C. L. 
Farquharson was reported missing, afterwards found to 
have been killed; Major Green and Major Torrance, 
Captain A. MacDonald, Lieut. A. Blaikie and 2nd Lieut. 
W. H. Anderson were wounded. Captain I. M. Henderson 
and Lieut. T. H. K. Allsop were reported wounded 
and missing, and afterwards ascertained to be prisoners 
of war. 

So ended the Battle of Messines. The London Scottish, 
hastily assembled from detached duties a few days before, 
with no preparatory training, with defective rifles and 
without their machine-guns, had been flung into one of the 
most desperate fights of the War. At a most critical 
moment they had held back the rush of overwhelming 
numbers long enough to prevent a break through that 
would have imperilled the whole position about Ypres. 
They had borne themselves well. 


1 Sir J. French was in Wulverghem on the afternoon of the Ist, and 
met there some of the Scottish who had just been relieved. 
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Tt La Clytte on November 2, 1914, Colonel Malcolm re- 
A cies and communicated to his officers and men 

messages that bore generous testimony to the good 
-work that they had done on the Messines ridge. First 
came a telegram from the Commander-in-Chief : 


Telegram to Colonel Malcolm from Field Marshal Sir John 
French, Commander-in-Chief of British Expeditionary 
Force. 


I wish you and your splendid Regiment to accept my 
warmest congratulations and thanks for the fine work you 
did yesterday at Messines. You have given a glorious lead 
and example to all Territorial troops who are going to fight 
in France. 


In forwarding this telegram, General Allenby, com- 
manding the Cavalry Corps and the line south of Ypres, 
wrote : 


DeEar CoLONEL,—I congratulate you on the accompanying 
message from the Commander-in-Chief, which you and your 
grand Regiment have so richly deserved. I wish to add my 
sincere thanks, and those of the Cavalry Corps, for the self- 
sacrificing support you gave in a great emergency. The 
behaviour of officers and men of the London Scottish was 
worthy of the best traditions of British Regular Troops. Only 
their steadiness and courage saved a situation that was as 
difficult and critical to deal with as will ever occur. 

Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
EK. H. ALLENBY, 
Major-General. 
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Then there was a letter from Brigadier-General 
Bingham, who commanded at Messines, and to whose 
support the London Scottish had gone forward at a 
critical moment : 


My DEAR COLONEL,—I venture to ask you to convey to 
your Regiment my deepest gratitude and admiration for the 
work they performed on October 81, and through the follow- 
ing night. No troops in the world could have carried out 
their orders better, and while deploring the losses you have 
incurred, I unhesitatingly affirm that the Allied Armies in 
France owe to the London Scottish a place of high honour 
amongst their heroes. 

C. E. BincHam, 
Br.-Gen., 4 Cav. Bde. 


Some days later Sir Douglas Haig, commanding the 
Ist Army Corps, sent his congratulations to Colonel 
Malcolm, and forwarded a letter of General Allenby, in 
which he gave the London Scottish praise, all the 
more valuable because it was not written to them, but 
was the frank expression to a brother General of the 
impression he had formed on the very day of Messines. 
Sir Douglas’s letter and the enclosure ran as follows : 


H.Q. 1st Army Corps, near Ypres, 
9 Nov., 1914. 

DeEar COLONEL Matcotm,—I think your Battalion would 
like to have the enclosed letter. General Allenby, command- 
ing the Cavalry Corps, addressed it to me, because it was I 
who sent you on from here on the 80th Oct. to his support, as 
I heard he was hard pressed, and the situation in my part 
seemed easier. 

I congratulate you and your Battalion most heartily on 
the splendid services you have rendered. I am very glad 
indeed to have you back again with the 1st Corps. 

I am, yours very truly, 
Dovua.tas Hate. 
(Enclosure.) 
1 Nov., 1914. 


My pear Haic,—I wish to tell you how magnificently the 
London Scottish have behaved. In discipline and TACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY they have been yp to the standard of the best 
Regular troops. Last night they took their place in the 
trenches after a hard day of marching and fighting, as I had 
not enough strength to keep them in reserve. 
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In the small hours of this morning my front was broken, 
and the brunt of the attack came on that section held by the 
London Scottish. Not a man left his trench until the trenches 
were overrun by the enemy. They made a great fight and 
accounted for hundreds of Germans. Their losses were, I 
fear, very great, but their staunchness enabled us to maintain 
the important position of Wytschaete until the arrival of 
reinforcements. The Cavalry Corps and the Army owe them 
a debt of great gratitude. I am sending them to join the 
Ist Corps; and I thank you, as well, for allowing them to 
help me. I regret deeply the loss of so many brave men. 

Yours sincerely, 
EK. H. ALLENBY. 


Other messages came from former members of the 
Regiment, from old friends, from other units of the 
Territorial Force, from Scottish business associations— 
it was a chorus Of praise and goodwill. And it was a 
timely and welcome recognition of the good work the 
Ist Battalion had done, all the more welcome and useful 
because there was a natural reaction from the strain and 
excitement of the days of battle, and perhaps some dis- 
appointment at the fact that the first serious engagement 
had not ended in a well-won victory, but in a retire- 
ment after a hard fight, and a resistance the full value of 
which was not at first realised by those who took part 
in it. 

Only a day was spent at La Clytte, and then the 
remnant of the Battalion was moved into billets near 
Bailleul. On arriving there Colonel Malcolm reported 
the defective state of the rifles and insisted that the 
Battalion should be re-armed before being again sent 
into action. He was directed to draw rifles from the 
wounded in hospital in the town, and a certain number 
were thus obtained, but not enough. It was understood 
that the London Scottish were to remain for some time 
at Bailleul, and reorganise with the help of a large draft 
of officers and men from the 2nd Battalion in England. 
But on November. 4 there came a sudden order to return 
to the Ypres front. By nightfall the London Scottish 
were in Bellewaarde Farm, immediately to the north 
of Hooge. Here they were once more under Sir Douglas 
Haig’s command. They had been brought back to the 
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line because, after a lull along the front, another attack in 
force was developing—the attack which was to culminate 
in the onset of the Prussian Guard on November 11. 

On the 5th the London Scottish were directed to join 
the Ist Guards Brigade at Gheluvelt, and sent four scouts 
for orders. They were, however, lent for the moment 
to the 4th Guards Brigade under Lord Cavan in the woods 
near Klein Zillebeke, where the need was even more 
urgent. Here they took over the defence of a line in 
what was then known as “ Brown Road Wood ”’ on the 
front south of the Menin road. The trenches of this 
period of the war were little more than rifle pits, and 
the front to be held in the wood was so extensive that, 
with their reduced numbers, the Scottish could only 
man it at the rate of a rifle to every six yards, leaving 
no reserve. There had already been a good decal of 
fighting in the wood, and a number of German rifles 
and a considerable quantity of ammunition were collected 
from it, which served to re-arm temporarily the men who 
had not been able to replace their defective weapons at 
Bailleul. 

On November 6 the Germans began a series of furious 
attempts to break through near Klein Zillebeke. The 
wood was under shell fire for six days and nights. There 
was no effective cover and the Battalion had the un- 
pleasant experience of holding on in the woods with 
bursting shells shearing off branches, bringing down 
_ trees and scattering showers of splinters. The London 
Scottish had two machine-guns, the private property 
of the Battalion, and they were proud of them as the 
most up-to-date guns with the Army in France and 
Flanders, the only samples there of the latest Vickers 
pattern. Both guns were knocked out by mortars on 
November 11, the officer in charge, Lieut. R. G. Ker- 
Gulland being killed. The weather was bad and there was 
no shelter during these trying days. There was much 
difficulty in bringing up food and ammunition. There 
was only scanty rest to be had, for the line in the shattered 
wood was almost continuously under shell] and rifle fire. 
The enemy tried to gain ground by a push, now here, 
now there, along the line, but was held by the tenacity 
of the troops, who met his advance with rifle fire at 
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close range and inflicted serious loss on the assailants. 
At last, on the 11th, the German offensive culminated in 
the great attack along the whole front. In the Zillebeke 
woods the enemy poured across a clearing and nearly 
enveloped H Company, the right of the position held 
by the Scottish. The rush was checked by a counter- 
attack led by Colonel Malcolm in person with the Battalion 
Headquarters, helped farther to the right by the remnants 
of the 60th Rifles. 

After the failure of the attack bad weather caused 
the enemy to relax his efforts, and the battle gradually 
drew to an end. A persistent attack had been checked 
by a stubborn defence, of which the most noticeable 
characteristic was the success of the “‘ Bisley marksmen.”’ 
In this engagement the elaborate study of the science of 
rifle shooting was remarkably vindicated. 

After this attack had been defeated the Battalion went 
into close support of the Ist Guards Brigade in a wood 
near Gheluvelt. The wood was heavily shelled and there 
were further casualties, including Captain Francis Lindsay 
and Lieut. Duncan wounded. 

On November 15 the Brigadier, Lord Cavan, sent the 
following letter to the C.O. of the London Scottish : 


DEAR COLONEL MaLcoLm,—I must send you a line of most 
true thanks for the splendid behaviour of the London Scottish 
in the very difficult position in the Brown Road Wood. To 
have held the line successfully with the men dead beat for 
96 hours is a feat that I am sure will some day be written very 
big in history. I hope so much you and your men will get 
at least 24 hours’ good rest. . 

Yours most gratefully, 
CAVAN. 


On November 15 the London Scottish were relieved 
and marched with the 1st Brigade by way of Westoutre 
to Pradelles, near Hazebrouck. It was a march which 
cost the Scottish the utmost fatigue and not a little 
suffering. For the men’s feet were in a terrible condition, 
due to their having been sent to war in the Flanders mud 
in the hopelessly unsuitable footgear of shoes and spats. 
Many men had to make the long march unshod. All were 
for the time bearded, for during the nine days of the 
fighting in the wood there had been no opportunity for 
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washing or shaving. The Battalion had been reduced 
by losses to a strength of less than 800, and the Ist Guards 
Brigade, to which it was now attached, was a mere 
remnant. Its thinned ranks and the absence of officers 
told eloquently of the terrible cost at which the German 
onset had been stayed. 

The Brigade had embarked for France in August at 
its full war strength of over 4000 officers and men, under 
General Maxse. It was then made up of the Ist Cold- 
stream and Ist Scots Guards, the Ist Black Watch and 
the 2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers. In the retreat from 
Mons the Munsters were cut off and completely destroyed. 
This Battalion was then replaced by the Ist Cameron 
Highlanders. The General and his Brigade-Major, and 
his successor, General FitzClarence, V.C., had become 
casualties, and the only remaining Battalion Commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel MacEwen of the Cameron Highlanders, 
took command of what was left of the Brigade. At 
Pradelles on November 12 it mustered less than the 
strength of a half-battalion, with only a handful of officers. 
The details (excluding first-line transport) were : 


Battalions Officers Other Ranks 
Ist Coldstream Guards none 150 
Ist Scots Guards 1 captain 69 
Ist Black Watch 1 lieutenant 109 
1 lieut.-colonel 
1st Cameron Highlanders 1 major 140 
1 lieutenant 
Totals 5 468 


In all 473 officers and men. The London Scottish, 
280 strong, brought the total up to 758. The Scottish 
were thrilled by the honour done them in being considered 
worthy to form a unit of the Ist Guards Brigade. 

The Brigade remained for more than a month at 
Pradelles, resting, reorganising, and training. During this 
time the old eight-company organisation of the Territorial 
Infantry was replaced in the London Scottish by the Regular — 
Army organisation in four companies each of four platoons. 
Drafts arrived from home, but though they did something 
towards refilling its wasted ranks the Brigade was not 
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brought up to anything like full strength. Thus the 
London Scottish received a draft of 200 officers and men 
from the 2nd Battalion, but this reinforcement was quite 
insufficient to replace the 700 who had become casualties 
since they reached the front. The weeks on the Ypres 
front had also left their traces on not a few who still 
remained. Strain and exposure day and night had been 
cheerfully borne and successfully resisted amid the excite- 
ment of action. But in billets the reaction came, and the 
health of some broke down. Colonel Malcolm had to 
return to England seriously ill,! and the command of the 
Battalion was taken over by Major Sandilands, D.S.O., 
of the Cameron Highlanders. 

On December 3 His Majesty The King passed through 
Pradelles. The weather fortunately cleared before the 
King arrived. He inspected the Battalion, and con- 
gratulated it on its good record in France and Flanders. 

The London Scottish were looking forward to spending 
Christmas in billets. Parcels from home had arrived 
in abundance and plans had been made for a good 
time. But at half-past four on the afternoon of 
December 20 there came a sudden call for the Ist Brigade 
to return at all speed to the fighting line. The message 
reached the London Scottish while a football match was 
in progress. There was an order to be ready to move 
in half an hour. At 5.80 the Brigade, now under the 
command of Brigadier-General H. C. Lowther, 1st Scots 
Guards, was on the march to Béthune, some 16 miles 
distant. The darkness of the winter night was closing 
in as the long trying march began. The way was south- 
wards through Strazeele and Merville. The sound of 
guns came from the left, the line of march being roughly 
parallel to the Allied front, and the flare of Vérey lights 
and star shells could be seen for miles to north and south. 
After midnight Béthune was reached under a downpour 
of cold rain, and the men, wet and weary, were billeted 
for the rest of the night in the gymnasium and theatre. 
An impromptu concert after breakfast next morning showed 
that the long night march had not affected their spirits. 

The Brigade was being brought up to the help of the 


1 Colonel Malcolm returned to France in 1916 and was appointed 
Assistant Director of Labour at H.Q. L. of C. 
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hard-pressed British line before La Bassée, one of the 
strong points of the German front covering Lille. Our 
line here was held by the Indian Corps under Sir James 
Willcocks. It linked up with the French left at Cuinchy, 
just south of the La Bassée Canal, north of which it ran 
east of Givenchy and Festubert, and by La Quinque Rue 
to the west of Neuve Chapelle. Willcocks had proposed 
to Sir John French a scheme for the capture of the enemy’s 
advanced trenches north of the canal. The attempt had 
been made on December 19. Some ground was gained, 
but it had to be abandoned to the enemy after dark. It 
was a depressing failure. On the morning of the 20th 
the Germans followed up their success by an attack in 
great force, directed mainly against Givenchy, which 
commanded all the country to the west. 

It was an anxious day. By 10 a.m. the Sirhind Brigade 
was forced back between La Quinque Rue and Givenchy, 
and the greater part of the latter place, the pivot of the 
whole position north of the canal, was in the possession 
of the enemy. Further north the Seaforth Highlanders 
were hard pressed and a Gurkha Battalion on their left 
was driven back, exposing their flank. Reinforcements 
were hurried up to save the line from breaking. It just 
held at the cost of heavy losses. About 5 p.m. part of 
Givenchy was retaken, but the Germans held on to the 
north and west, and there was close fighting in the village 
streets. The message had been sent to call up the Ist 
Guards Brigade from Pradelles, and later Sir John French 
ordered further reinforcements from the Ist Corps. 

About noon on the 2Ist the Ist Guards Brigade left 
Béthune for Cuinchy. Heavy fighting was still in progress, 
and as the London Scottish marched by the Béthune-La 
Bassée road, south of and parallel to the canal, they came 
under intermittent shell fire. They had twenty-three 
casualties on the march. Within twenty-four hours 
they covered thirty miles, a fine performance, the result 
of sound march discipline, and at the end of the thirty 
miles they were ready to go at once into action. 

The village round Cuinchy station,! with many of its 


1 Cuinchy village is a mile further east. There was a group of houses 
round the canal lock and the railway station, all industrial buildings 
with some houses for their employés. 
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houses in ruins, had been heavily bombarded, but still 
afforded some shelter. Shells were bursting occasionally 
round a big distillery which seemed to be a special mark 
for the enemy’s guns. Although it was now 4 P.M. and 
would soon be dark, General Lowther at once deployed 
the Camerons and the Coldstream to attack Givenchy 
village. The Scots Guards were in close support, the 
London Scottish and the Black Watch being held in reserve. 
As darkness was coming on, the General, who had his 
Headquarters near Pont Fixe, a high girder bridge over 
the canal between Cuinchy and Givenchy, called up 
C Company (Captain Claud Low) of the London Scottish. 
They reported to him at the bridge and were directed 
to push on to Givenchy, picking up a company of the 
Camerons on the way, and taking them forward, and then 
to occupy a gap in the line between the Camerons on the 
right and the Coldstream on the left. They were to 
retake an outlying farm at the north end of the village. 
The Scottish moved up the sloping road to the church 
of Givenchy, and the Cameron company, which had come 
so far with them, broke off to join the rest of its Battalion. 
The gap was then occupied, and a reconnaissance pushed 
on to the farm discovered that it was held, not by the 
enemy, but by a party of the 142nd French Territorials. 
Their Captain (who had been a British consular official 
in South America when the war called him back to France) 
had held on in the farm when the rest of Givenchy was 
lost, and told, as an excellent joke, that he had been 
attacked by the Germans, the English, the Indians, and 
the Scots, but “ ze Scots alone have taken my farm.” ? 
Meanwhile two other companies of the London Scottish 
——-A and B—had been called up, A (Captain Cartwright) 
to occupy a position on the left of the Coldstream, just 


1 At dawn the Scottish scouts made a reconnaissance of the position. 
With their report they sent a sketch which showed “ Farm ”’ inst a 
group of buildings, and “‘ FRENCH ”’ to indicate the troops holding it. 
Hence the place became known as “ French Farm.” Similarly they 
showed a trench C Company had dug, thus ; ———_—"_—_. Sonne — , ; hence “Scottish 
Trench,” which was famous at Givenchy in all the fighting that took place 
later round this vital spot. During this reconnaissance Lance-Corporal 
H. L. Sanderson, unarmed and alone, came unexpectedly on two Germans. 
riabaag oe presenting at their heads his pair of wire nippers, he made 
them both prisoners. For this action he received the D.C.M. 
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west of Givenchy, B (Captain Newington) to move to the 
east of the village along the north side of the canal, and 
cover the right flank of the Brigade, a ticklish piece of 
work. These movements were carried out with some 
difficulty, as the ground was new to officers and men, 
no maps were available, and it was a dark, rainy night. 
Captain G. N. Ford and Captain H. S. Cartwright were 
among the wounded. 

A Company were digging in with their entrenching 
tools during the night and were shot at all the time. There 
was constant firing during the darkness from the German 
front, only 150 yards away. As the daylight came it was 
seen that in front of C Company, between the support 
trench which we held and the German line in the old front 
trench, there was a haystack with two enemy snipers 
ensconced in it. They were brought down as soon as 
there was light enough to pick them off. Soon after dawn 
the 8rd Brigade made a gallant but very costly attack 
between Givenchy and Festubert, and A Company were 
withdrawn from their exposed position as the 8rd Brigade 
passed by it in its advance. Firing went on all day and 
there were a good many casualties, but the Germans did 
not renew the attack. They were busy digging them- 
selves in, and though they had lost Givenchy they were 
content to hold the captured trench, which was their first 
line for long after. The former support trench became the 
British front line. 

The 1st Guards Brigade remained nearly four weeks 
on the line thus taken up, and the London Scottish had 
a very thorough experience of the miseries of trench war- 
fare in the worst of weather. A hard steady frost would 
have made matters more endurable, for dry cold is better 
than cold and wet. But the winter of 1914-15 was what 
people at home called a mild one. On the flats of the 
Franco-Flemish borderland it was a time of broken 
weather. Snow fell at times, but soon melted. Hard 
frost at night was followed by a thaw in the morning. 
Day after day brought cold rain and showers of sleet. 
The sluggish Lys expanded in places to a width of half 
a mile. Water and mud accumulated in the trenches, 
half frozen in the hours of darkness. ‘‘ Duck boards ”’ 
had not yet been thought of, and men in the trenches 
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found themselves standing ankle deep in mud and water. 
Men were invalided with the new disease of “ trench- 
feet.” There was continual firing, with not a few 
casualties. Rifle fire was varied with the intermittent 
warfare of bomb throwing and trench-mortar bombard- 
ments, in which for the first time the enemy brought 
Minenwerfers into action. And the artillery on both | 
sides played its part in this mutual worrying. Continual 
work had to be done to keep the trenches in shape, and 
the bringing up of supplies by the ration parties and the 
movements of reliefs in the dark were no easy matters. 
Christmas 1914 and the New Year of 1915 came under 
these trying conditions. 

Here first the Battalion organised snipers, marksmen 
who climbed houses and had many a hit at the Germans 
with the help of special telescopic sights. This section 
was most useful until the wide use of heavy artillery 
and the coming of a different phase of the war put an end 
to their opportunities. Here also the Battalion began to 
fill the vacancies among the officers by promotion from 
the ranks, and also to send suitable men for commissions 
in other Regiments. 

At last, on January 17, the Ist Brigade was relieved 
and marched back to Béthune for a well-earned rest. 
But in less than a week it returned to the front. On 
January 22 the Brigade left Béthune and took over the 
Cuinchy sector—then the extreme right of the British 
line. East of the village there was a huge brickfield, a 
region of kilns and brickstacks. The British line ran 
across it from north to south, and the enemy’s line, close 
in front, covered the “ Railway Triangle,” the junction 
that sends off the line to Lens and its collieries to the 
south-westward. 

January 27—the Kaiser’s birthday—seemed a likely 
day for something to happen. Just before dawn a Ger- 
man deserter slipped into the Brickfield lines, bringing a 
warning that the enemy were massed for an attack and 
would begin it at 7 a.m. The hour came and all was 
quiet. The deserter was regarded as an imaginative 
romancer. But he had brought a true story so far as 
the essential fact went that an attack was impending. 
He had only blundered in his attempt to convert German 
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mid-Europe time into our way of reckoning it by Green- 
wich. Little attention was paid to the news when the 
hour named went by, though the date seemed to give 
colour to his story, and there had been a heavy bombard- 
ment of our trenches the evening before. 

The front line was held by two companies of the 
Coldstream and two of the Scots Guards. At 8 a.M. 
there was a tremendous burst of hostile artillery fire, and 
then came the attack. The enemy pushed forward in 
masses on both sides of the canal, the right attack pouring 
into Givenchy, the left across the Brickfields. The front 
line was overwhelmed, the enemy gaining a good deal of 
ground in their massed onset, and hurrying up machine- 
guns to estabhsh a position among the brickstacks. The 
remaining companies of the Guards held fast to the support 
line east of Cuinchy village, while the London Scottish 
came up from their billets at Cambrin and formed a series 
of posts on the slope east of Cuinchy, strengthening the 
line of the Guards, and the further advance of the Germans 
was stopped. The London Scottish were able to inflict 
considerable casualties on the enemy, for their snipers and 
machine-gunners got up on the roof of a house in the eastern 
outskirts of the village, and again and again brought a 
deadly fire to bear on the advancing masses of the enemy. 
The Black Watch, who were in Brigade Reserve at Anne- 
quin, came up, and about 2 p.m. delivered a most gallant 
counter-attack, with appalling casualties. 

The loss of the original first line endangered the French 
left, for it was now in advance of the British right. But 
the enemy were so intent on driving our men in and 
taking Cuinchy that they overlooked the opportunity 
offered by the gap on the south edge of the Brickfields. 
This, however, was closed early in the afternoon by the 
timely arrival of the 2nd Brigade. Fighting went on 
during the 27th and part of the 28th, with the result that 
Givenchy was retaken and the new line in the Brickfields 
was held. 

On the evening of the 27th Lieut.-Colonel B. C. Green 
rejoined and took command of the Battalion, which, 
Colonel Sandilands having gone sick, had been temporarily 
under command of the Adjutant, Captain C. H. Campbell. 
On the afternoon of the 28th, when the fighting ended, 
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the 1st Guards Brigade was relieved and went into rest 
billets at Hurionville, near Lillers. 

More than a month was spent at Hurionville, marred 
by a serious epidemic of meningitis. However, there was 
some useful training, and much needed drafts arrived from 
the 2nd Battalion in England. During this period a Brigade 
bombing party was formed, and Captain Claud Low 
was selected to command it—at that time a hazardous 
task. In the first days of March the Brigade returned 
to the front, taking over the line about Rue de 1|’Epinette, 
south of Richebourg St. Vaast. Two companies of each 
Battalion were in the trenches, and two kept in reserve 
in the village, which was roughly 1000 yards from the 
German front line. Headquarters of each Battalion 
occupied houses in the village. 

The Cameron Highlanders’ Headquarters was a house 
at the southern extremity of the village, and was shared 
by a Frenchman, who was allowed to occupy part of the 
house, and cultivate a garden plot adjoining. 

The Huns always treated the village both morning 
and evening to their usual “‘ HATE,”’ but not much damage 
was done, and the casualties were few. Soon, however, 
they began shelling heavily each Battalion Headquarters 
except the Camerons’. A shell went through the Scots 
Guards’ Mess while the officers were at lunch, killing the 
C.0.’s batman. A shell landed in the London Scottish 
Orderly Room, wounding everyone in it, and the cottage 
occupied by the C.O. and Adjutant was also heavily 
shelled and had to be vacated, new quarters being taken 
in a farm known as Shrine Farm. No sooner, how- 
ever, were Headquarters established here, than this 
farm was heavily shelled, and several casualties resulted. 
Headquarters then beat a hasty retreat to another farm 
occupied by the Battalion scouts, but had not been in 
occupation for longer than fifteen minutes when it also 
was shelled, one shell landing in the kitchen of the house, 
but doing no harm. Headquarters then retreated to the 
Cemetery at le Touret, sitting on the graves to await 
events. At any rate, it was thought handy for interment 
if the worst happened. 

It was shortly afterwards discovered that the French- 
man living with the Camerons was a spy, and was 
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informing the Germans of Battalion Headquarters and 
other information. Needless to say, he paid the penalty. 
His living with the Camerons of course accounted for 
their immunity from shelling. 

During this stay at Rue de |’Epinette, preparations 
were being made for the long-expected “ spring offensive.”’ 
Further north a great concentration of artillery was being 
completed, including heavy naval guns and the new 
8-inch howitzers, which were the British reply to the 
Krupp and Skoda giants. The German positions about 
the village of Neuve Chapelle had been chosen as the first 
objective. If the enemy’s line were broken here, there 
would be a push for the Aubers ridge—the high ground 
covering Lille and running from the north-west of the 
city, south-west to La Bassée. All along the front there 
was keen expectation, for until the last moment it was 
not generally known where the first push would be made ; 
and when the tempest of artillery fire began from the 
front before Neuve Chapelle, there was the anticipation 
of a success followed by an advance spreading right and 
left from the starting point. 

At Rue de |’Epinette on the morning of March 10 the 
London Scottish heard the thunderous cannonade of the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle. Rumours came of a great 
victory. In the evening the Ist Guards Brigade was moved 
up to Richebourg in support of the attacking troops, but 
was not sent into action during the two days of fighting 
that followed. Though described in official bulletins 
and enthusiastic newspaper reports as a tremendous 
blow well struck against the enemy, Neuve Chapelle was 
at best a partial and incomplete success, and, viewed 
in the light of what was planned and attempted, some- 
thing very like a costly failure. It is true that the trenches 
covering Neuve Chapelle were flattened out and the shell- 
shattered village was stormed, but the attempt to get 
further was held up. As it tried to push on, the attack 
on a narrow front became enveloped by the counter- 
attacking enemy. There was no break in the hostile 
line, and to win the small gains that were secured there 
had been such an expenditure of ammunition that nothing 
serious could be attempted for some time to come. 

On April 15 the London Scottish went to Hingette 
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to train for a new effort to be made in the following month 
—an attack on the outlying positions of the Aubers ridge 
south of Neuve Chapelle and on the front towards 
Fromelles. On May 2 the Battalion was brought back 
to the line and stationed near Richebourg St. Vaast, while 
the final preparations for the new offensive were completed. 

There were high hopes of its success. Since the third 
week of April the Germans had again been attacking the 
Ypres front. Even if it produced no further advantage 
the move against the Aubers ridge, combined with an 
offensive to be begun on the same day by Foch against 
Souchez and Carency, would serve as a useful diversion. 
It might well make it more difficult for the enemy to 
reinforce his attack in Belgium. But much more than this 
was expected. In one of the conferences that preceded 
the advance a distinguished general told the assembled 
officers that it would be a push right through to Lille. 

On the morning of May 9 the two attacks were 
launched, the left attack toward Fromelles, the right over 
part of the old battle-ground of Neuve Chapelle against 
the German trenches running south-west from the Bois 
du Biez. The London Scottish, in reserve, advanced in 
artillery formation from Richebourg under shell-fire, 
but there was excellent leading by the company officers 
and only one shell caused any casualties. The Brigade 
was brought up to Rue du Bois, where a very rough and 
ready assembly position had been prepared. The water- 
line was here so near the surface that trenches could not 
be dug, but range after range of breastworks had been 
constructed, close together, under cover of which the 
Brigade awaited the order to drive home the attack. 
As the Scottish came up they found themselves next to 
the Ist Black Watch and were heartily cheered by the 
Highlanders, with whom that day the Battalion was to 
form a new link of friendly comradeship. The 2nd and 
8rd Brigades attacked at dawn, but came up against uncut 
wire in front of the German support line, and after a 
persistent struggle to get forward had to abandon the 
attempt. The Camerons and the Black Watch were 
sent forward to a second attack at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, but simply melted away under the concentrated 
fire of the enemy. The Scottish, now in _ support, 
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awaited eagerly the word to advance, and indeed one 
platoon went over the top to help the Black Watch with- 
out receiving the expected command. It was called back, 
and then came a sudden decision that the further pro- | 
longation of the battle would mean only useless loss. 
The troops already in action were withdrawn,' and the 
following night the Brigade (with the whole Ist Division) 
was relieved and went into billets near Béthune. The 
London Scottish casualties were between forty and fifty, 
and must have been much more serious but for the good 
leading of the officers. Lieut. J. Findlay was killed and 
Captain H. E. Stebbing and Lieut. F. A. J. Macfarlane 
were wounded. 

On the night after the battle the Battalion marched 
to Hingette, and next night moved to Givenchy and took 
over from the 2nd Grenadier Guards.* Two nights later 
the London Scottish moved out to Béthune, and on May 15 
took over the Vermelles sector from the French. This 
was a new extension of the British line. 

Vermelles had been the scene of hard fighting during 
the winter. General Foch, commanding the ‘“‘ Northern 
Group of Armies,’”’ had chosen it as the objective of his 
first attack, and had stormed the chateau and the trenches 
around the village in December. The capture of Ver- 
melles deprived the enemy of a useful railway line from 
Lille to the mining country about Lens. This country, a 
region of pit-heads, shale, heaps, and outlying mining 
towns and villages, linked together by a network of rail- 
ways, had been converted by the Germans into a fortress. 
They had a footing on the Lorette height and held the 
Vimy ridge; and the whole of these strong positions 
formed a salient of their front, a menace to Arras and the 
country toward Béthune, and a barrier against any attempt 


1 Of this action Major Paterson, then Scout Officer of the London 
Scottish, writes ; ‘* I was at lst Division H.Q. during the six weeks before 
this as a scout. When I first went there the Germans had only one line 
in their advanced position, but our artillery ‘ registration ’ and our con- 
struction of support lines for the assembly of troops was seen by them, 
and they started hastily building a second Grecstwork some 30 to 80 yards 
behind the front. On the day of the attack all our 18-pounders fired at 
the wire in front of the first line. The German waited on his second line 
and shot all our men as they went over the first line.” 

2 At Givenchy Lord Ruthven, a very old member of the Battalion, 
paid it a visit. 
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of the Allies to advance into the low lands of the upper 
Scarpe and Scheldt. For weeks the French had been 
sapping their way into the German defences west of Lens, 
between Arras and the Lorette height, gaining ground 
slowly and paying dearly for each onward step. The 
Vermelles front, north of the ridge, linked this region of 
Lens with the front towards La Bassée. 

During the summer months, while Foch was hammer- 
ing at the positions south-east of the Lorette heights and 
attacking the ridge of Vimy itself, there was comparative 
quiet on the opposing fronts north of the long spur. No 
great enterprise was attempted here on either side. Both 
had settled down into the monotony of trench warfare. 
The regular routine for this sector of the front was a week 
at Vermelles, a week at Béthune, a week at Cambrin (north 
of Vermelles), and then another week’s rest at Béthune. 
While in the trenches there was much digging and wiring 
to be done. A Brigade wiring party was formed by 
detachments from all the Battalions and placed under the 
command of Lieut. Sparks of the London Scottish. There 
had been considerable improvements in the art of trench- 
making during the winter, and these trenches, originally 
dug by the French, were much better than any that the 
London Scottish had so far occupied. But there was 
still much to be done before the elaborate fortress trench 
system of later months was gradually evolved. The 
deep dug-out, forming a safe underground dwelling, was 
still in the future. Three dug-outs at Vermelles, used 
as Company Headquarters, were mere cuts in the ground, 
roofed in so as to give protection against light shells. 
The men in the trenches had only splinter-proof cover 
here and there. 

In the villages immediately in rear of the line there 
were a good many houses still in habitable condition, 
though most of the windows had lost their glass. Shells 
burst occasionally among the houses, causing, however, 
few casualties. Behind this outer fringe of the danger zone 
the French peasants worked imperturbably in their fields. 

During the month of April the Adjutant, Captain C. H. 
Campbell, had been invalided home. Colonel Green now 
sent for Lieut. Paterson, the Scout Officer, who for two 
months had been attached as Intelligence Officer to the 
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_ Ist Division Headquarters, to take over the duties. The 
Division allowed him to go only on condition that the 
Scottish sent another officer to take his place. Lieut. I. 
Snell, who had been acting as Scout Officer in Paterson’s 
absence, was detailed for the duty. 

About the same time Captain James Lindsay, who had 
been seconded for Staff duties at home, rejoined on 
becoming Second in Command. Captain G. C. K. Clowes, 
who had been doing that duty, took over command of 
D Company. 

Through the first three weeks of May the weather was 
intensely hot. On the 28rd there came a violent thunder- 
storm and a change of weather, bringing a cold wind from 
the north, and making billets, as well as trenches, un- 
comfortable. On the last day of the month orders arrived 
to the effect that next day the 140th Brigade would take 
over the Vermelles sector, and the London Scottish be 
relieved by the Post Office Rifles. This was the old 
4th London Brigade (2nd London Division) to which the 
London Scottish had belonged in time of peace, and when 
the Scottish went to France in 1914 the Post Office Rifles 
had been drafted into it, from the 1st London Brigade, 
to replace them. The 2nd London Division, now the 
47th Division, had lately arrived in France, and had just 
been engaged in an abortive attack north of the La Bassée 
Canal, a continuation of the fighting in progress since 
May 9. Lieut. Paterson and some of his London Scottish 
scouts, who had, as already stated, been attached to the 
Ist Division Headquarters before May 9, were lent to 
the 47th Division for this operation. Some of these 
scouts remained with the Ist Division till the end of 
the war. 

On June 1, while preparations for the relief were in 
progress, there was a good deal of shelling, during which 
General Arendrup, of the Danish Army, visited the front 
with his A.D.C. and was shown round the trenches. As 
if the enemy knew that this distinguished guest had 
arrived, they greeted him with half an hour of the heaviest 
shelling the London Scottish had experienced during 
their stay at Vermelles. In the evening the relief was 


1 Lieut. Snell remained with the Ist Division when the Battalion left 
it in 1916. He was ultimately appointed G.S.O. III. to the Third Army. 
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rather late in arriving, and the move out of the trenches 
did not take place till 2 a.m. on June 2. The Battalion 
marched to Béthune about 4.80 a.m. and found fairly 
comfortable rest billets awaiting it. 

The rest at Béthune lasted a little over a week. But 
it was not altogether a restful place, for it was only about 
six miles behind the front trench line, and the Germans 
occasionally pitched shells into it from their long-range 

s. On June 8 some French civilians were killed in 
the streets. Next day there was more shelling, but 
little damage resulted. On the 5th there was bad luck. 
A shell burst in an estaminet and wounded two of the 
London Scottish and an officer and two men of the 
Coldstream Guards. At Beuvry, a village to the east 
of Béthune, the Camerons had sixteen casualties from a 
single heavy shell. After this things were quieter. Only 
a couple of shells fell in Béthune on the 6th, and then the 
worrying bombardment ceased for a while. On the 9th 
orders came to move to the front again and take up the 
old ground near Annequin and Cambrin, south of the 
La Bassée Canal, where the lines lay close together and 
there was more or less constant bomb-fighting and mining. 

At 4 p.m. the Scottish marched out of Béthune, bound 
for Annequin. The village was just behind a difficult 
sector of the front. From the La Bassée Canal the British 
trenches ran south by Cuinchy and Cambrin, and the enemy 
was in close contact with them. In the January battle 
in the Brickfields in front of the former village the Germans 
had taken and still held the two front British trenches. 
There was a place in the Brickfields where the opposing 
trenches were only 15 yards apart. Further south, 
before Cambrin, the width of ‘‘No Man’s Land” was 
often about a hundred yards, but the ground between 
the trenches was heavily cratered by mines, and some of 
these craters were held by the enemy, who was also believed 
to be mining towards our front. The forward edges of 
some of the craters were only about twenty yards from 
the British front trench. 

On June 18 the London Scottish took over the trenches 
in front of Cambrin, with their right on the Vermelles 
road. The C.O. being away on leave, Major James 
Lindsay was in command. The most important business 
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of the moment was to prevent the Germans from estab- 
lishing themselves securely in the craters and linking 
them up into a new and nearer front line. Rifle fire, 
bombing, and trench-mortars were the means available 
for driving them out of the broken ground. In the first 
night (June 18-14) it was thought that the enemy had 
succeeded in doing a good deal of work in one of the 
craters. Attempts to drive them out or seriously annoy 
them had given no result. They were well sheltered from 
rifle fire, the place was too far off for hand bombing, and 
the bombs of the trench-mortars proved to be “ duds ”’ 
that failed to explode. A bayonet attack was discussed 
and rejected as likely to give only a temporary result 
at too much cost. A bombardment with heavy howitzers 
was then asked for and tried, the front trench being 
evacuated while it was in progress. The bombardment 
was a success, the heavy shells driving the enemy from the 
craters, and demolishing most of the work he had done. 
The Regiments which had previously held the sector had 
many casualties. The result of the aggressive tactics 
adopted by the London Scottish was that they had 
none. 

At this time not only the trench-mortar shells but 
also the hand-grenades were very defective, many of them 
being roughly improvised in the field on account of the 
lack of well-made ammunition from home. On June 15 
there was an accident with one of these improvised bombs, 
which exploded prematurely and killed two men and 
wounded an officer, Lieut. Maclean, who had just rejoined 
the Battalion after getting his commission. 

That day the howitzer bombardment of the craters 
was renewed, with good results. In the evening heavy 
firing was heard from the north side of the canal. It 
was the preparatory bombardment for an attack on 
the enemy’s lines in front of Givenchy and Festubert. 
If it succeeded the attack was to be followed up by a move 
against the German positions south of the canal in the 
Brickfields and before Cambrin. But the attack, made 
in the early hours of the 16th, was a failure. A mile of 
the German trenches was carried in the first rush, but 
lost again when the enemy made a prompt and furious 
counter-attack. On the 16th there was another shelling 
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of the craters before Cambrin, and another defective 
bomb mishap with one man killed and another wounded. 
That evening the London Scottish were relieved by a 
Battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles, and marched back 
to Béthune. 

Two days later the Battalion was ordered to move to 
Lapugnoy. Leaving Béthune at 11 a.m. on June 19, it 
reached the village at 1.80 P.M. and went into billets. 
Colonel Green rejoined that evening and resumed command. 
News was received that Captain Campbell would not rejoin, 
having been appointed G.S.O. III. to the 21st Division. 

Lapugnoy, some five miles west of Béthune, is a village 
in the valley of the little river Claire, and lies between 
the woods of Le Marequet and the Bois des Dames. Five 
days were spent there jn rest and training. There was 
a Church Parade on the day after arrival, which happened 
to be a Sunday, and a welcome day of real rest. Work 
began on the Monday with a field day in the Bois des 
Dames, an advance in artillery formation and a wild 
surprise onslaught by the scouts. Next day there 
was practice in attack with bombs, and an attempt 
to work out the problems of the new weapon, including 
the difficult question of ammunition supply. The 28rd 
was another day of rest, and late in the evening came 
orders to march next day to an unnamed destination. 
It proved to be the village of Hurionville, where on June 24 
the London Scottish found themselves in crowded billets, 
the Black Watch being already in the place. There was 
another move to Fouquereuil, near Béthune, on the 29th, 
and there the end of the first half-year of 1915 found the 
London Scottish in rest billets—rest being, as usual, 
combined with a certain amount of training. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS 
See General Map at beginning ; Map 2, facing p. 96. 


tT the midsummer of 1915 the war was certainly 
Av going well for the Allies. On the Eastern 

front von Mackensen’s great drive had cleared 
Galicia of the Russians, and the Germans were across the 
Polish frontier and threatening Warsaw. The Gallipoli 
adventure, after diverting from the Western front a large 
British army and a strong French contingent, seemed to 
have come to a deadlock. Italy had joined the Allies, 
but had gained only the narrow strips of frontier ground 
which the Austrians had evacuated as they fell back on 
their prepared lines of defence along the Isonzo and on 
the Alpine ridges. In France and Flanders months of 
trench warfare on the long front from the Yser to Belfort 
had given us only small local gains, balanced by losses 
at other points ih the line. The invader still held firmly 
most of Belgium and a wide tract of French territory. 
Predictions of his early collapse failed to carry conviction 
to those who had heard them so often since the days of 
the Marne victory. The “war of attrition’? and the 
blockade were working out their promised results so 
slowly that it looked as if long years must pass before 
they produced any decisive effect. 

But, on the other hand, the numbers and resources of 
the Allies on this Western front had been steadily growing 
during the spring and the early summer. The Territorial 
Divisions and the new “ Kitchener” Divisions were 
arriving in France. Britain was being transformed into 
a vast arsenal, and the supply of guns and shells was in- 
creasing rapidly, so that operations on a large scale might 
now be contemplated. If the Eastern front of the Allies 
was giving way, it must mean that the enemy had diverted 
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thither great armies from the West. A serious offensive 
in the West, by compelling the Germans to withdraw 
some of the forces that had been sent to swell the armies 
of von Hindenburg and von Mackensen, would at least 
relieve the pressure on our Russian ally. 

The French Staff were in a hopeful mood. They had 
been able to increase the fighting power of the army, 
partly by calling up, training, and equipping large rein- 
forcements in France, and drawing levies of black troops 
from Africa; partly by shortening their line, as Sir John 
French took over successive sectors of the Western front. 

Neuve Chapelle, though officially described as a great 
victory, had really proved that any attempt to break the 
German line by attacking on a narrow front was doomed 
to failure. The next push must be made on a much 
larger scale. The same battle had proved that no serious 
attack could be made without expending in a few days 
as many shells as in earlier wars would have sufficed for 
a whole campaign. But guns and munitions were now 
arriving in France, and being turned out by French arsenals, 
at a rate that would provide a vast array of gun-power 
and a huge reserve of shells by the end of the summer. 
This approximately fixed the date for the new offensive. 
To secure the wider front for the new thrust the attack 
was to be launched simultaneously on two different parts 
of the front—a main attack from the French lines in 
Champagne, and a subsidiary attack by the British in the 
direction of Lens, on a much larger scale than the advance 
against Neuve Chapelle. This, however, was not to be a 
mere feint or diversion. Here, too, it was hoped that a 
*“‘ break through’ would be effected. There were great 
hopes that the combined offensives would end the dead- 
lock of trench warfare, that “‘ open warfare ’’ would follow. 

During the period of waiting for the great day the 
forces for the attack were to be assembled and specially 
trained behind the lines. 

The use of new devices for attack and defence had to 
be learned. We have already seen how the bomb had come 
into use, a revival of the eighteenth-century hand-grenade, 
at first a rough-and-ready improvisation not without danger 
to those who handled it. Then, in their attack on Ypres 
in the spring, the enemy had introduced a new horror into 
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warfare. The Allies were preparing to follow his example, 
and the gas cloud was soon to be a normal weapon on both 
sides. On the British front the first efforts had been 
directed to devising a protection against the “ poison- 
gas,” and a beginning was made with very primitive and 
ineffective methods of defence. Orders were issued that 
every man should carry a large handkerchief or piece of 
flannel, which, in case of a gas-attack, could be wetted 
and fastened across the mouth and nostrils. Then came 
successive patterns of respirators and gas-masks, and 
everyone had to be drilled in running, digging, and fighting 
while thus gagged, and practised in rapidly putting on 
the appliance. 

In the first week of July the London Scottish were 
back at Vermelles, arriving in the reserve line there on the 
5th. Until the 12th the Battalion was in the village, 
doing some training and a good deal of heavy fatigue 
work in the way of cleaning up the place and putting it 
in better order. It was a fairly quiet time, so quiet indeed 
that there was an uncanny feeling that the enemy was 
preparing a surprise of some kind. There were rumours 
of a coming attack, but the fact that new wire was being 
put up on the enemy’s lines suggested that, if it came, 
it would not be on the Vermelles front. A few shells 
were fired, mostly flying over Vermelles and aimed at 
some new work behind the village. During this stay 
at Vermelles there was a visit from Prince Arthur of 
Connaught and the Crown Prince of Serbia. 

On July 12 the Battalion relieved the Black Watch 
in the trenches. On the 19th, after another fairly quiet 
week, they were relieved by the 5th Royal Sussex, and 
made the usual night march to Béthune, arriving there 
about 4 4.M. There was a rest until the 25th in the town. 
As before, the Germans occasionally made it their target, 
and one day there were shell-bursts in the market-place. 

On July 25 the London Scottish were back again at 
Cambrin, where they relieved the Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
The twelve days spent in this sector passed without any 
serious incident. There was the usual digging and patching 
up of trenches, and the exchange from time to time of a 
varicty of projectiles, which mostly resulted in more noise 
than damage. 
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On August 5 the London Scottish pipers celebrated 
the opening of the second year of war by playing “‘ God 
save the King.”’ The Germans replied with the ‘ Wacht 
am Rhein,’’ and then came a brief exchange of shells and 
bombs. An attack had been expected to open this second 
war year, but no one felt disappointed when it did not 
come off. 

It was during this stay at Cambrin that the first rumours 
were heard of impending changes in the Brigade. A Guards 
Division was to be formed, and the two Guards Battalions 
would be taken away and replaced by two of the New 
Army Battalions. 

On August 6 the London Scottish were relieved, and 
marched to Béthune; but instead of going into billets 
they were sent to a camp of canvas huts outside the town, 
near Fouquereuil, for another spell of rest and training. 
They were there until the 12th, when they went back to 
the now familiar ground at Vermelles. On this day Lieut.- 
Colonel Green, C.M.G., had to go to England on sick leave, 
and on the 20th Major James Lindsay, returning from 
short leave, took over the command of the Battalion, with 
Headquarters in the trenches in a dug-out ten feet deep 
under ground. Major G. C. K. Clowes became Second 
in Command, Captain W. H. Anderson taking command of 
D Company in his place. At the same time Captain H. A. H. 
Newington, D.S.O., and Captain D. Lyall Grant, M.C., 
left to take up appointments as A.M.L.O. at Boulogne. 
It was at that time intended that these officers should 
be appointed temporarily to these posts in order to give 
them short periods of rest. In the result, however, 
Captain Newington’s services proved to be of such value 
that he was never allowed to return to the Battalion, 
and ended the war as full Colonel on the Staff. Captain 
Grant had the misfortune to return from leave in an aero- 
plane which landed behind the German lines, and was 
also seen no more till the war was over. On the 20th 
the 8th Berks and 10th Gloucesters arrived to replace the 
Guards Battalions in the Ist Brigade. A company from 
each of the new units was attached to the London Scottish 
in the trenches for instruction. Next day the Guards 
Battalions marched away, and on August 22 Brigadier- 
General Lowther gave up the command of the Ist Brigade. 
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He addressed the following farewell letter to the London 
Scottish : 


Having been ordered to assume command of another 
Brigade, I am obliged to take leave of the 1st Battalion London 
Scottish. 

I am very happy to have been associated with it for nearly 
nine months, and I want to thank all ranks for the cheerful 
manner in which they have always performed the very varied 
work which has fallen to their lot. 

Numbers of you are more accustomed to working with your 
heads than with your hands, yet you now carry out the heavy 
digging and disagreeable fatigues and work in billets with a 
thoroughness which many other troops would do well toimitate. 

I know that you have wished to have a dash at the enemy 
and do a really big thing to avenge your comrades who fell at 
Messines and elsewhere, and I regret that the chance did not fall 
to your lot while under my command. 

Our duty has been a less glorious one, but far more ex- 
acting and equally necessary, and in the continuous strain and 
dreary monotony of trench life in winter and summer you have 
steadily maintained and improved your efficiency. 

The Army owes you a debt of gratitude for the numbers of 
officers you have sent out to it: the great number of others 
who, when they might have had commissions, preferred to 
remain in the ranks, is sufficient evidence of your fine Regi- 
mental spirit. 

I am sorry that, owing to the Battalion being in the trenches, 
I cannot say good-bye to you on parade, so I must regretfully 
bid you farewell by means of this letter. 

Believe me that the Battalion will always have a very warm 
spot in my affection & regard. 

Good luck to you wherever you may be. 

H. C. LowrTner, 
Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Ist Guards Brigade. 


The loss of General Lowther was a severe blow to the 
whole Brigade, and especially to the London Scottish, for 
whom he had a very warm place in his heart and by whom 
he was adored. And indeed it was to his insight and 
wisdom that the high state of efficiency to which they had 
now attained was largely due. For he had recognised from 
the first that they were different from a Regular Battalion 
—inferior in some respects, but in others, potentially at 
least, superior. He made no attempt to assimilate them. 
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On the contrary, while helping to eradicate their weak- 
nesses, he deliberately encouraged those peculiarities which 
he saw could be usefully developed. But what more 
than anything else endeared him to the Scottish was 
the courage and determination with which, when they 
were unjustly treated, he would fight their battles right 
up to General Headquarters. There was never any boycott 
of Territorials where he was concerned. . 

In front of Vermelles the German trenches were about 
three-quarters of a mile away. On the 28rd orders were 
received that on the following night the 1st Brigade was 
to dig a new trench 800 yards further forward in No 
Man’s Land, with saps linking it up with the old front 
trench. It was expected that the result would be a lively 
night and some fighting, but nothing of the sort happened. 
The night’s task was successfully carried out without 
the enemy making the least attempt to interrupt it. 
To right and left of the trench on which the London 
Scottish were working two or three shells passed overhead, 
but not a shot was fired on their front, as they worked 
hour after hour. It was a good piece of work, but people 
at home must have imagined that there was a victorious 
night attack, when they read in the official communiqué 
that a gain of ground nearly a quarter of a mile in depth 
on a front of a mile had been secured that night. 

The success and the absence of any casualties were due 
no doubt to excellent organisation and careful reconnais- 
sance—the pegging-out of the ground on the previous 
night and the leading out of the working parties, ete. The 
Scottish supplied all markers and guides for the three 
Battalions that night. 

On the 24th, after twelve days in the trenches, the 
London Scottish were relieved by the 2nd King’s Royal 
Rifles, and marched to Verquin, a village a couple of miles 
south of Béthune. Headquarters were established in the 
chateau near the place. Next day there was a visit from 
the new commander of the Ist Brigade, Brigadier-General 
Reddie. 

On August 81 there was a march of about 14 miles 
to Lespesses (west of Béthune), near Lillers. Here the 
Brigade was to train for its part in the big attack of which 
there had been already vague hints and rumours. On 
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Sunday, September 5, after Church Parade, Major Lindsay 
was sent for by the Brigadier, and heard the plan for the 
September offensive. The British chief objective was 
to be the German positions about Loos. The plans— 
destined, however, to undergo many changes before the 
eventful day came—were all complete. On the front 
assigned to the Ist Brigade, the Berks and Gloucesters, 
lately arrived, were to be in the first line of the 
attack, the Camerons and the Black Watch in support 
in the second line, and the London Scottish in reserve. 
The Commanding Officers of Battalions were to go by 
motor car next morning to the front to reconnoitre the 
ground. 

Preparations for the battle now began, without however 
any announcement of the special object in view, for the 
intentions of the High Command were still supposed to be 
concealed from all but Commanding Officers. But no one 
could have much doubt that something serious was in view. 

In the training of their Battalions for the battle, 
Battalion Commanders were allowed a perfectly free hand, 
hampered only by incessant demands for their attendance 
at conferences and reconnaissances. The training area 
was eminently suitable for manceuvres, for the crops were 
all in, and the fields unfenced. There was even a ruined 
village where street fighting could be practised. 

With the London Scottish the training was confined, 
as it had been in the days at Pradelles, to open warfare. 
They had little to learn about trench warfare, and besides 
the anticipation was that there was to be none of it on this 
occasion. It had already been ordered that all troops were 
to press straight on, with no halts, not even to consolidate 
the ground won. So the Battalion was exercised in the 
attack, in outposts, and in advanced and rear guards 
quite in the old familiar way. There were attacks on 
flagged positions, fights with a skeleton enemy, and fights 
between company andcompany. But the normal sequence 
of platoon, company, and battalion training was not ad- 
hered to—it was indeed rather inverted. Battalion field 
days were arranged to provide particular problems for 
the subordinate commanders to solve. There was no 
interference or criticism during the exercise, and no one, 
not even the Battalion Commander, was allowed to act as 
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he could not act under fire. All criticism was reserved 
for the subsequent discussion, which was exhaustive and 
thorough. After each Battalion field day came at least 
two days’ company training, in which the points that 
had arisen could be elaborated. These methods proved 
successful, and the Battalion reached a high standard of 
excellence. 

‘“‘ Fighting dress”’ of pre-war manceuvres had been 
forgotten. There was much discussion and experiment 
with the view of deciding the best scheme of equipment 
for the battle. It was soon settled that greatcoats and 
packs must be left behind. The chief points of debate 
were as to the positions of entrenching tool and haversack, 
and the contents of the latter. Ultimately the result 
arrived at did not much differ from what in after years 
became the general practice. The entrenching tool, 
however, was carried at the left side, and each man had 
two bombs in a sandbag attached to the braces. The 
haversack, carried in the centre of the back, contained 
iron ration, hold-all, washing and shaving materials, and 
cardigan. About this time the blue glengarry bonnet 
was superseded by the khaki tam-o’-shanter with a blue 
toorie and flash. In the battle the gas-helmet was to be 
carried on the head, ready to be rolled down over the face 
at a moment’s notice. By order of superior authority 
each platoon carried a flag to mark its position, and discs 
of a new pattern were issued to the signallers. Both of 
these innovations, however, proved to be failures. 

The battle had originally been fixed for September 15, 
but the date was soon altered to the 25th, and the London 
Scottish were able to celebrate more peacefully, by a great 
concert, the anniversary of their arrival in France. 

By this time the plan of attack, which had undergone 
constant alterations and modifications, had been finally 
settled. Broadly speaking, it was intended that the 
attacking force, consisting of six Divisions, should break 
through on a front of seven miles between Loos and La 
Bassée, and then push on and on till the enemy was com- 
pletely defeated. The front allotted to the Ist Division 
extended from the northern outskirts of Loos (exclusive) 
to the Vermelles-Hulluch road. Here the German trenches 
ran along the top of a low ridge, which commanded our 
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positions. Only their fire trench was on the forward 
slope of the ridge, the support trenches being hidden from 
view on the reverse slope. 

Almost in the centre of the front, and half-way between 
the opposing lines, a solitary old fruit tree, not yet de- 
stroyed, formed a conspicuous landmark, known throughout 
the Army as “ the Lone Tree.”” On the left front the stumps 
of the Bois Carré indicated a possible strong point in the 
German line. Further to the left again the superstructure 
of Fosse 8 showed above the invisible works of the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt. Away to the south-east could be seen 
the “ Tower Bridge ”’ of Loos.! 

On the right of the Ist Division the 15th Division was 
to capture the town of Loos, while on their right again 
the 47th Division was to take the Double Crassier (or 
slag-heap) and there form a defensive flank. 

The orders of the Ist Division provided that the Ist 
Brigade should attack with its left on the Hulluch road, 
its direction being due east. The 2nd Brigade on its 
right was to attack across Hill 69? and push on towards 
the slag-heaps of the mine known as Puits 14, its direction 
being approximately E.S.E. The divergence of direc- 
tion would produce a gap between the Brigades, which 
would continually increase as the attack progressed. The 
two Brigades were therefore ordered, so soon as the first 
German line had been taken, to send parties to bomb 
inwards towards each other, and so clear the gap before 
moving on. The problem of maintaining connection 
between them during their further advance was met by 
the formation of a detached force, under the direct orders 
of the Division. For this there were detailed the London 
Scottish from the lst Brigade and the 9th King’s Liver- 
pools from the 2nd. The force was commanded by Colonel 
Green of the Royal Sussex Regiment, and was known as 
““ Green’s Force.” 

Its tasks were: (a) to move up to the British front line 
as soon as the lst and 2nd Brigades had left the trenches ; 


1 The winding-gear surmounting one of the Loos collieries was so called 
by reason of its shape and unusual size. 

2 ‘** Hill 69 ’’ was the description used at the time for the high ground 
extending from near Grenay N.E. as far as Cité St. Elie, and followed for 
the greater part of its length by the German lines. ‘* Hill 70” was east of 
Loos (see Map 2). 
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(b) when the lst and 2nd Brigades had cleared the 
German first-line trenches, to move forward into the 
gap and occupy as its first objective the German reserve 

Cc; 

(c) to maintain connection between the two Brigades 
during their further advance, assisting, if necessary, in 
the capture of Hulluch by the Ist Brigade. 

In the light of what actually happened it is important 
to observe that Green’s Force was not intended to come 
into action until after the German first-line system had 
been passed. 

Colonel Green was in the position of a Brigadier in 
charge of a particularly difficult operation, but without 
the assistance of a Brigade Staff. He did not get his orders 
till September 16. On the 17th, with Colonel Ramsay, 
commanding the 9th King’s Liverpool, and Major Lindsay, 
he made a last reconnaissance of the ground. It was 
evident that all hopes of a surprise must be abandoned. 
Since the beginning of the month a bombardment of ever- 
increasing intensity had been going on against the whole 
front of the attack, seconded by a no less heavy bombard- 
ment by the French in Champagne. Staff officers were 
showing themselves in all directions. Work on gas em- 
‘placements and assembly trenches was being feverishly 
pushed forward. On the German side there was a strange 
silence. Beyond an occasional well-directed shot at our 
observation posts they were making no reply to our 
bombardment. Nor was there any rifle fire. But they 
had removed all ranging marks for our artillery. They 
were certainly on the alert. Indeed, it was reported that 
one morning they put up boards on their front trench 
scrawled with the derisive enquiry—“ Why has that 
attack been put off ?”’ 

But on our side the Staff were confident of the result. 
It was believed that in the German first-line system few 
men would survive the bombardment, and that these 
few survivors would be exterminated by our gas. It was 
expected that the attacking furce would meet with no 
real resistance in the front-line system, and would sweep 
on intact against the German reserves. Masses of cavalry 
were held in readiness to complete the victory. 

On September 21 the move to the front began for the 
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London Scottish. The Battalion marched to a bivouac in 
Le Marequet Wood, near Lapugnoy, where they received 
a visit from Sir Hubert Gough, who spoke warmly of 
the assistance they had given him at Messines. There 
was a rest here for the next day, and on the night of the 
28rd the Battalion moved, under cover of darkness, to a 
bivouac near Verquin—an uncomfortable bivouac, for it 
was raining heavily. The ground was a stubble field near 
the huge shale-heap of a mine. The battle was to be 
fought in the western margins of the Black Country of 
Lens, a region of undulating, open, down-like land, with 
few trees except where, here and there, a straggling wood 
had survived the general clearance of the country in the 
early days of the collieries. The thin grey soil lightly 
covered a surface formation of chalk, under which lay the 
coal-bearing strata. The country was studded with the 
high shale-heaps of the collieries, beside which rose the 
pit heads and winding-gear on headworks of steel girders. 
These were the “‘ Fosses ’’ which the Germans had turned 
into strong posts in their lines. Round them clustered 
the low red-brick model cottages of the miners’ villages, 
and a network of railways radiated from Lens. 

On Friday, the 24th, it was announced that the great 
attack was to be launched next morning, and the day was 
spent in immediate preparation. A hundred additional 
cartridges were served out to every man. In the after- 
noon packs were handed over to the transport. A draft 
of thirty men arrived from England and were distributed 
among the companies, so that these new arrivals saw war 
for the first time as they moved into battle a few hours 
later. They barely replaced a number of non-com- 
missioned officers and men who had been called away to 
take up commissions while the Battalion was moving up 
to the front. 

At 8.80 p.m. rations for next day were issued, and a 
supper with hot soup was disposed of. An hour later the 
Battalion marched off. The troops destined for the 
assault were moving into the assembly positions under 
the screen of night. The London Scottish had to make 
their way by a long communication trench, which in 
places was full of water up to the knees. At last they 
reached their post in the Fosse Way Trench, north of 
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Le Rutoire Farm, and, huddled together in the narrow 
space, tried to get some sleep. It had not originally been 
intended to attack on this portion of the front. Assembly 
trenches were therefore inadequate. There were only 
800 yards of trench for the Battalion, nearly 600 strong. 
Most of the men slept behind the parados. 

At half-past five on the Saturday morning, as the 
dawn came, under a dull rainy sky, the artillery opened 
all along the line, deluging the German front with shells 
of all calibres. The smoke hung over it in a dense mass. 
There was very little wind. What there was blew gently 
from the south-west, so lightly indeed that some of those 
who took part in the battle tell us there was a dead calm. 
It was not favourable weather for sending out gas from 
the British line, but great hopes had been built upon the 
gas-attack, and there was reluctance to dispense with it.} 
So at the appointed time the gas was loosed along the 
front. The dull white vapour cloud hung low and drifted 
slowly in No Man’s Land. It is doubtful if it mounted 
the slope to the German lines in sufficient density to 
produce much effect, but it is certain that in more than 
one place it hung over the very ground across which 
the British had to advance, and, here and there, caught 
in local eddies, influenced by the contour of the ground, 
came drifting back upon our own lines. 

At 7.80 the infantry advance began. Away to the 
right all went well at the outset, Loos was stormed, and 
the 15th Division went on to attack Hill 70. On the 
Ist Division front the Ist Brigade made steady progress, 
sweeping over the first German line, and pressing on 
towards Hulluch. But the 2nd Brigade was soon in 
difficulties. The gas cloud hung heavily over the ground 
they had to traverse, and while they moved out over No 
Man’s Land, in wave after wave, with the enemy’s shells 
bursting among them and machine-gun fire sweeping their 
ranks, they found themselves in an eddying fog of poison- 
ous vapour. Some went down; others struggled on, 
coughing and gasping, only to find themselves up against 
great belts of uncut wire as they reached the hostile lines. 


1 Almost to the last moment it was uncertain whether the gas would 
be used. The Adjutant had two sets of attack orders in his pocket, varying 
accordingly as it was used or not. 
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**Green’s Force’—London Scottish on the left, 
Liverpools on the right—had waited crowded together in 
the Fosse Way Trench until the troops further forward 
had cleared out of their assembly positions in the front 
fire trench and the support line. At 8 a.m. the order was 
given to move forward to these trenches. The London 
Scottish advanced in two lines of companies in two lines 
of platoons, A and D Companies in the front line, B 
and C in the second. The attack of the 2nd Brigade 
having failed, and the smoke cleared away, the advance 
had to be made in full view of the enemy and under 
aimed fire. As soon as the companies began to move 
they came under shell and rifle fire and had to extend. 
Their casualties were heavy, but they advanced as if on 
parade, the Black Watch cheering as they passed. 

Arrived at the front-line trenches, the force lay down 
behind the parados to await the capture of the German 
first line. Away to the left front the Ist Brigade could 
be seen in the enemy’s lines, but there was no sign of 
their bombing parties. Of the 2nd Brigade there was 
nothing to be seen but groups of dead and wounded out 
in front, and gassed and wounded men straggling back. 
The shelling had now ceased, but the enemy kept up a 
brisk rifle fire, which rose to a tornado whenever a man 
moved. The London Scottish had lost heavily during 
the advance, and they suffered still more losses during 
this time of waiting, for, on account of the gas, the troops 
could not enter the front trenches, and the low parapets 
behind which they lay afforded little cover. Several 
were hit beside the Commanding Officer, who lay, with 
Colonel Green, behind the front trench between the two 
Battalions. 

Early in the afternoon Green’s Force were ordered 
by the Division to attack ‘‘ with one Battalion on each 
side of Lone Trée.” Major Lindsay suggested that if 
his Battalion were sent in in rear of the Ist Brigade, and 
then swung round to take the enemy in flank, the spirit 
of the order would be complied with and better results 
obtained. Colonel Green, however, decided that the 
order must be literally obeyed. The Liverpools accord- 
ingly advanced on the right of Lone Tree, the London 
Scottish on the left. B Company of the Scottish (Captain 
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Stirling) were detailed for the attack, supported by C 
(Captain Low); A and D were still held in hand. Both 
companies moved by half-company short rushes executed 
so well that casualties, though heavy, were less than might 
have been expected. They were assisted by one of the 
Scottish machine-guns, which came into action from the 
extreme left. 

When they reached the German line they were con- 
fronted by the same absolutely intact belt of wire, twenty 
yards wide, which had stopped the 2nd Brigade. Further 
advance was impossible. They lay down, answering the 
German fire with their rifles, but suffering serious loss, 
especially when machine-guns began to enfilade them from 
the right. The Liverpool attack was no more successful. 

It was an unpleasant situation, and seemed rather 
hopeless. But a message from the Division urged the 
Force to a further attempt, and Major Lindsay again 
suggested that the flank attack should be tried. This time 
permission was given. D Company (Captain W. H. Ander- 
son) were detailed for the duty, and they started off up 
the front trench to get in rear of the Black Watch—the 
reserve Battalion of the Ist Brigade—who were now 
moving through the Bois Carré. 

They had hardly emerged into the open when the 
unexpected happened. Suddenly the Germans in front 
ceased fire and rose in hundreds, holding up their hands. 
It was an astonishing sight, and at first the Scottish, 
suspecting some trick, hesitated to go on. Fire ceased, 
and as the enemy persisted in his show of surrender 
B and C Companies rose and occupied the trench. Head- 
quarters with A and D went through them to the first 
objective. The prisoners, of whom about 600 surrendered 
to Green’s Force, mostly belonged to the 51st Regiment. 
The German resistance had collapsed, and not without 
reason. For the 15th Division. on their left and the 
Ist Brigade on their right were round their flanks, and 
their line of retreat was compromised. The mere threat 
of D Company’s movement had been sufficient to con- 
vince them of the hopelessness of their position. Yet 
if they had held on till dark they might perhaps have 
got away, and if they had held on till next day they 
might have materially assisted the German counter-attack. 
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The advance had now reached the crest of the rise of 
ground beyond the Lone Tree. The scouts, before the 
battle, had tried to produce—chiefly from the map—a 
panorama sketch of what they thought the view would be 
when the Scottish got over the “hill ”’ (the first German 
position) and could see the valley and the German second 
position beyond. It was now seen that the sketch repre- 
sented the view very well, and it proved useful in identify- 
ing various points in front. 

The afternoon was drawing on. The 2nd Brigade had 
not yet come up into line, and could not in the short 
time before dark be ready for further action. Green’s 
Force was reduced to about 400 men and must be 
reorganised. The Scottish scouts were sent out to 
reconnoitre to the front and to get touch with right and 
left, but it became clear that the moment had not come 
for a further advance. 

About 6 p.m. came an order from the Division that the 
London Scottish were to be attached to the 2nd Brigade, 
which had now reached a position near the Loos Chalk 
Pit, two miles to the south-east. The Commanding 
Officer was asked to come on at once and see the Brigadier. 
In the pitch-dark night he and his Adjutant and two 
scouts made their way in advance of the Battalion to 
the Chalk Pit. A few shots were fired from a neigh- 
bouring wood as he reached the place. The General 
told him that the Scottish were to dig in close by, and 
presently the Battalion arrived and began digging with 
their entrenching tools on the line pointed out to them. 
But after about half an hour there came another order. 
They were to withdraw to the Chalk Pit and spend the 
night there. 

It proved to be a most uninviting place for a bivouac. 
It was about forty feet deep, with steep sides of wet 
chalk and a lot of water in the bottom of it. Cold and 
wet as they were and utterly weary, the men scrambled 
into the hollow, ate a scanty supper from what was left 
in their haversacks, and settled down to sleep as best 
they could. There was no clear information as to how 
the immediate front east of the Chalk Pit stood, but there 
had been firing from beyond the Bois Hugo not very far 
away. If a German counter-attack came through in the 
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night, the Chalk Pit would be a trap. As some protection 
the Battalion machine-guns were placed in readiness on 
its eastern margin. German quarters in the lime kiln of 
the pit afforded some useful booty, amongst other things 
a greatcoat, which was a welcome gift to the Scottish C.O. 
The sentries that night were Major Lindsay, Captain 
Paterson, and Lieut. Tait. 

About 2 a.m. the 21st Division began to arrive and take 
over the front. With the 24th Division it had made a 
long march to reach the battlefield. These Divisions 
had never before been under fire. They had not had the 
hardening experience of trench warfare, and they were now 
being pushed hurriedly into the heart of a great battle, 
just when the thinned Battalions that had fought through 
the day were hard put to it to hold their own. On the 
march the two Divisions had lost seriously under shell 
fire. Their transport had been knocked to pieces. They 
came into action weary and hungry, with even their water- 
bottles empty, and the result was perilously near a 
disaster. 

At 8 a.m. the first units of the 21st Division had come 
into line, and the London Scottish were ordered to leave 
the Chalk Pit and go back to Lone Tree. It was a long 
business getting the men up out of the hollow, and as they 
began the march back the dawn of the Sunday morning 
had come with heavy mist. Before the last men of the 
Battalion (now little more than 800 strong) got clear of 
the pit they were heavily fired on from the direction of 
Hill '70, and lost some more men. The march back was 
not a pleasant experience; once the German trenches 
were left behind, the Battalion passed over the same ground 
on which it had attacked the day before, and though most 
of the wounded had been removed, it was thickly strewn 
with their dead ; crumpled-up figures in hodden grey lying 
where they had fallen in the advance. At Lone Tree 
there came an order to get into the old British fire trench. 
Some food was brought up, and officers and men were able 
to sleep for a while. That they got their food was due to 
the initiative of the Quartermaster, CaptainWebb. When 
the Battalion had been attached to the 2nd Brigade, 
orders had been given to him to join the 2nd Brigade 
ration parties which, under charge of an officer of that 
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Brigade, were to take up rations to the Chalk Pit. They 
failed to find the Chalk Pit, and, after wandering about 
all night, returned to Vermelles. At Vermelles they 
found Piper Joss of the Scottish, who had been sent 
back with a message. Thereupon Captain Webb insisted 
on breaking away with his party from the 2nd Brigade 
and, with Piper Joss as guide, found the Battalion in the 
old British front line. It is believed that few, if any, 
of the other troops engaged got their rations before the 
night of the 26th. 

As a result of the fighting on September 25, the 47th 
Division had established their defensive flank on the 
Double Crassier ; the 15th Division had stormed through 
Loos, round and beyond Hill 70, leaving, however, some 
Germans on the crest; the Ist Division was established 
on the line of the Loos-Hulluch road. North of them 
the 7th Division had carried the St. Elie quarries, and 
the 9th Division had captured the stronghold of the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt, and pressed on to the outskirts of Haisnes. 
Only before La Bassée had the attack been held up. The 
attacking troops, it is true, had exhausted themselves in 
pressing on and on in accordance with their orders with- 
out making any attempt to consolidate the ground won. 
Their casualties had been enormous, yet all ranks were 
full of hope. They had won a great victory. It only 
remained for fresh troops to come up and drive it home. 
They did not know that there were no fresh troops. The 
only two Divisions available had been brought up after a 
long march and had already been put into the line, the 21st 
east of Loos, the 24th beyond the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 
The Guards Division had been hurried up to Nceux-les- 
Mines, but were not in action till Monday. They were 
the only reserve left and they were not immediately 
available. 

Sunday was an anxious time. The new Divisions, 
pushed into the battle under hopeless conditions, were 
not holding their own. The Germans were winning back, 
here and there, the ground lost the day before. The 
Loos Chalk Pit was recaptured, and the St. Elie quarries, 
and, worst of all, the Hohenzollern Redoubt. It was clear 
that the expected break through was not going to be 
effected this time. The most that could be hoped for now 
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was to hold the salient in the enemy’s front created by the 
first rush. But in these great modern battles those who see 
events from the limited view-point of a single Battalion 
know little of what is passing. All the information con- 
veyed to the London Scottish on the Sunday morning was 
what could be deduced from the order received early in 
the day, that Green’s Force, which they had now rejoined, 
was to form the reserve to an attack on Hulluch, for which 
what was left of the Ist Division had been concentrated. 
Green’s Force was to move to the captured first and 
second line German trenches south of the Vermelles- 
Hulluch road at 11 a.m. 

They duly marched off, but on reaching the 
trenches there was a hitch and some confusion. The 
2nd Gloucesters were in possession. There was not room 
for both. So the Scottish had to be extricated and put 
into a vacant trench beyond. Here the rest of the day 
was spent. The attack in front was held by the enemy 
and Green’s Force was never called up. 

After dark the Brigade Major of the Ist Brigade 
arrived with an order that the Scottish were to relieve 
some troops, composed of parties from various units, in 
the new second line before Hulluch. But there was just 
then some confusion in the arrangements that were being 
made for the night, for in a quarter of an hour the Com- 
manding Officer of the Scottish received irreconcilable 
orders from the Ist Brigade, the 8rd Brigade, and Green’s 
Force. However, with Colonel Green’s consent, it was 
decided to carry out the Ist Brigade order, and A, B, and 
C Companies went forward. In pitch darkness the 
Scottish found their way to the forward trench and took 
it over. It was newly dug and afforded very little shelter, 
for it was much too narrow and only four feet deep. As 
daylight came it was enfiladed with shrapnel fire from the 
left. 

That morning (Monday, the 27th) orders were received 
to the effect that Green’s Force was now broken up, and 
the London Scottish again formed a unit of the Ist Brigade. 
The day was a trying one. The London Scottish spent 
it in wearisome waiting in the crowded shallow trench, 
under frequent shell fire from the left, for the position was 
well forward in the salient. It was a day on which the 
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hope of any serious success was ebbing fast, for it was 
known that ground was being lost at various points under 
the pressure of the enemy’s counter-attacks. At noon 
the Guards Division was thrown into the fight on the 
right, won some ground at the outset, and then had to 
abandon not a little of it, losing during the afternoon 
some 8000 officers and men, but for the time being check- 
ing the German attack. 

On Monday evening the London Scottish were relieved 
by a Battalion of the 2nd Brigade, and what was left 
of them was withdrawn to the Fosse Way trenches near 
Le Rutoire. Here Tuesday and the greater part of 
Wednesday (September 28 and 29) were spent in extreme 
discomfort. It rained steadily and the men were chilled 
to the bone. Just behind the trench, with the muzzles of 
the guns projecting almost over it, a heavy battery was 
continually in action, a nerve-trying experience that 
made rest impossible. Long-range answering fire from 
the enemy, from three directions, brought a good many 
shells bursting over the trench, but losses were slighter 
than might have been expected, less than a dozen 
casualties in all. On the Wednesday afternoon the Com- 
manding Officer succeeded in getting leave to move the 
men back to another trench in rear of the heavy battery, 
where things were a little better. In the following night 
the Battalion was relieved by the Guards and went into 
billets at Les Brébis, where a draft of 47 men Joined. 

Only one night was spent at Les Brébis. On October 1 
the Battalion went back to Nceux-les-Mines, where all 
that was left of the Ist Division was collected in crowded 
billets. Here the men got their packs again and were 
able to make themselves more comfortable. The total 
strength was now about 800 officers and men. The losses 
in action had amounted to 5 officers and 260 other ranks. 
Of the officers, Mackie, who had been acting as Brigade 
Machine-Gun officer, was killed, and Stirling, Scott, Walker, 
and MacGregor were wounded. 

The Battalion had a rest of only four days at Noeux- 
les-Mines, though after its heavy losses it was in great 
need of time to reorganise with the help of new drafts 
and refit. Nominally a Battalion, it had not the numbers 
for even two full companies. But it was a time of 
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unexpected emergency. Enormous losses, amounting to 
over 40,000 men, had been incurred in the main attack 
of the British between the canal and Loos, and in feint 
attacks delivered at several points further north. The 
French had failed to storm the Vimy ridge, and after 
carrying the first enemy lines in their great offensive 
in Champagne had made no further progress. On the 
Artois battle front it had become a serious matter even to 
hold the ground that had been won, against the persistent 
attacks of the enemy’s reserves, and on October 8 the 
French had taken over Loos and the front towards Hill 70. 
Troops that had already suffered severely in the first 
onset, and had had only the briefest rest on the margin 
of the battlefield, were now brought back to help in 
holding the salient, and on October 5 the Ist Division 
was again moved up into the line. It was to hold the 
front from the Loos Chalk Pit to the Vermelles-Hulluch 
road. The 2nd Brigade was on the right, the Ist on the 
left, the 8rd in reserve. 

The London Scottish were on the right of the Ist 
Brigade near the junction of the roads from Lens and Loos 
to Hulluch. The trenches here had been hastily sited 
during the battle in the position in which the troops had 
halted. So it happened that whilst the front line of the 
2nd Brigade was close up to the Lens road, the Scottish 
front line was 200 yards to the rear, and not connected 
with it. Nor was there any communication trench on 
that flank, although there was a fairly good one on the 
left. All the trenches were small and _ insufficiently 
traversed. The position was so far forward in the salient 
that had been established in the old German front, that 
it was under artillery fire from three sides—the front 
and both flanks. Rations could be brought by the 
transport no nearer than Lone Tree, and had then to be 
carried up by hand under cover of darkness. The only 
local water supply was a small well that quickly ran dry. 
Water had to be stored in petrol tins, and washing was 
almost impossible. Work had to be done, mostly at 
night, to improve the trenches, and but few hands were 
available; for, already weak in numbers as the Battalion 
was, large ration parties had to be found, as well as details 
asked for by the Brigade Headquarters. All that was 
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possible was done by hard work, for it was important to 
strengthen the front as quickly as might be. There had 
for a few days been a lull in the battle, but the enemy’s 
artillery was unpleasantly active, and an intense bombard- 
ment on the 6th seemed to foreshadow a new counter- 
attack in force. 

On October 7 orders were received to reconnoitre, and 
if unoccupied to seize, the site of a ruined estaminet that 
had stood at the junction of the two roads. The recon- 
naissance, however, made by Lieut. Keith Marshall, who 
was wounded, showed that the enemy already held it. It 
was then ordered that the London Scottish should begin 
@ new trench running back diagonally from the junction 
of the Loos-Hulluch and Lens-Hulluch roads. Next day, 
after another tremendous bombardment, the Germans 
launched the expected attack. 

That afternoon the enemy, after heavily shelling the 
front from Fosse 8 to the French positions near Loos, 
attacked in force on the southern sector. The London 
Scottish brought their machine-guns and some rifles into 
action to co-operate with the 2nd Brigade on their right. 
Except at one point in the French line, where the Germans 
won a small piece of ground, the attack was everywhere 
repulsed with heavy loss to the assailants. Towards the 
end of the fight the Scottish sent A Company to support 
the 9th King’s Liverpools, who had suffered severely. 

During the bombardment Colonel Lindsay had been 
called to a conference at Brigade Headquarters, where 
he was informed that on the 11th the Brigade would 
deliver an attack on the German line opposite the new 
position. This may, very likely, have been intended as 
a holding attack in connection with the attempt, which 
was in fact simultaneously made, to recapture the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt and the St. Elie quarries. The objective 
for the Ist Brigade was limited to the German firing 
and support lines. It was stated frankly that the artillery 
had little hope of cutting the wire, but it was expected 
that the troops would be able to cut it for themselves, 
under cover of a smoke cloud. All five Battalions were 
to be brought into line, so that there could be no Brigade 
reserve. One hour before the attack began smoke bombs 
were to be thrown out on the front not only of the 
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Ist Brigade but also of the 2nd, which, however, was 
not to leave its trenches. Gas was to be employed with 
the smoke, but not on the front of the London 
Scottish. The Scottish, being on the right of the line, 
were warned to be prepared for a possible counter-attack, 
which, if successful, would seriously compromise the 
position both of the Ist and 2nd Brigades. 

In point of fact the 2nd Brigade were so badly knocked 
about in the battle of the 8th that they were withdrawn 
into reserve and their place taken by the 8rd Brigade. In 
the meantime the Scottish were ordered to complete their 
new fire trench, and also to dig a communication trench 
from the support to the firing line. With their depleted 
numbers it was impossible to complete these tasks— 
especially as they were called upon to provide large carry- 
ing parties to bring up the cylinders of gas. There was 
a further conference on the 10th, when the date of the 
attack was postponed to the 18th. At this conference 
Colonel Lindsay pressed hard for permission for his men 
to advance to the line of the road as soon as the smoke 
screen had been established, without waiting for the 
prescribed hour. This was refused. He was, however, 
promised the assistance of the 9th Gordons in digging his 
trenches. 

Captain Grant, the London Scottish M.O., was killed 
while holding sick parade on the 12th. 

The 9th Gordons duly came, on the 11th and 12th, 
under command of the old Scottish Adjutant, Colonel 
Scott. With their invaluable aid the new fire trench was 
completed, but, even so, the communication trench could 
not be finished, and was not used during the battle. 

Colonel Lindsay’s orders for the attack were based on 
the supposition that, if the wire were cut, the gaps would 
be few and narrow. D Company (Captain Anderson) was 
therefore sent to the front with all the available wire- 
cutters. A Company (Captain Syer) was directed to follow 
in close support, ready to go through the gaps and take 
the first trench. B Company (Lieut. Sparks) was to 
remain in the firing line till this was done, and then go 
through A and take the second trench. C Company 
was held in reserve in the support line, where it would be 
in position to meet a counter-attack. 
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The 18th was a dull, grey day, with a light wind from 
the south-west. Zero had been fixed for 2 p.m., and 
punctually at 1 p.m. the troops began to throw out the 
smoke bombs. The Germans replied with a tremendous 
bombardment, and a volume of rifle fire which removed 
any doubt as to the strength with which their trenches 
were held. Unfortunately, the 8rd Brigade exhausted their 
supply of bombs some time before the hour was up. With 
the wind driving the smoke to the north-east, the result 
was that by 2 p.m. the smoke screen on the Scottish front 
had almost disappeared. D and A Companies advanced 
with the greatest gallantry, and reached the line of the 
road. Some of A Company, moving up on the right, 
even crossed it. But, besides heavy casualties among 
the rank and file, most of the platoon and section com- 
manders were at once hit, and also the men with the wire- 
cutters. Further advance was impossible and useless, 
for the wire was quite unbroken. There was nothing 
to be done but to form a firing line, and wait for the 
result of the action on the front of the other Battalions. 
They, however, were no more successful. The Black 
Watch, indeed, as usual, managed to get a few men in; 
—so few that they were at once overwhelmed. No one 
else even crossed the road. 

Meanwhile Battalion Headquarters could get no 
authentic news of the situation, for though runner after 
runner was sent back they were all shot down. Some 
of the wounded coming back reported, however, that A 
Company was through on the right, and in the hope that 
this might be true B Company reinforced A with two 
platoons, and also sent one to D. At last, about 4.80 P.m., 
a message from Captain Syer got through to Headquarters, 
and it became clear that the attack had failed all along 
the line. 

The C.O. had now to decide whether to put in C 
Company for a last effort. Convinced of its uselessness 
and mindful of the duty of providing against a counter- 
attack, which at the moment seemed very likely, he 
decided against this course. The troops already engaged 
were therefore told to hang on till dark, two platoons of 
C Company being brought up to man the old firing line. 
After dark the assaulting troops were brought back by 
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companies to the old firing and support lines. The re- 
mainder of C was brought up, and this company with the 
help of the remaining platoon of B began to dig in just 
west of the road. About midnight, however, the Civil 
Service Rifles (of the 47th Division) arrived to relieve 
the London Scottish, who were then concentrated in the 
on support line, which easily held all that were left of 
them. 

Next morning, under cover of a thick mist, they were 
withdrawn to the old British lines of pre-Loos days. At 
night they marched to Nceux-les-Mines, where, with the 
rest of the Brigade, they entrained for Lillers. 

It was on the occasion of the engagement of Octo- 
ber 18 that authority was given for the first time to 
keep out of action a proportion of the officers as a reserve 
for subsequent reorganisation. The Second in Command 
and some others were therefore sent back to the first-line 
transport on the 12th. Of the twelve officers who took 
part in the attack, five were hit, including, as it happened, 
all those who had joined since September 25. In this 
action Private G. C. Ford was killed while performing the 
duties of stretcher-bearer. Private Ford was a former officer 
of the Regiment, but resigned in 1905, and after a short 
time took Holy Orders. He joined up again at the out- 
break of war, and as a stretcher-bearer showed the same 
simplicity of character and devotion to duty which had 
characterised him as an officer. In addition to these, 
the Scout Officer was hit during the reconnaissance of 
the estaminet site on October 7, and the Medical Officer 
was killed on the 12th. The casualties among the N.C.O.’s 
were also remarkably heavy. D Company indeed had 
none left. Of the rank and file only about 200 remained. 

After the engagement the Battle of Loos gradually 
died down into the condition of normal trench warfare. 
After bearing themselves well in many days of this pro- 
longed battle, the London Scottish went back to Lillers 
a mere handful of war-worn veterans. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SECOND WINTER 


INCE the first few weeks in France the Ist Battalion 

had never been up to its full war strength, and had 

for long periods been far below it. Instead of 
mustering throughout something like a thousand or even 
eight hundred officers and men, it had for months at a 
time mustered some five hundred, or even less. This was 
the fate of many other units on the Western front. In 
the case of the London Scottish it would have been a 
simple matter to keep it up to a good average strength, 
if there had been only this fighting unit at the front, 
and a training or depét Battalion at home to supply 
it regularly with the necessary drafts. But the war was 
being conducted on very extravagant lines—in fact, one 
might say that the British Government was carrying on 
several wars simultaneously. With the inauguration of 
the ill-fated Dardanelles Expedition in the spring of 1915, 
the massing of a great army in Egypt, and the expansion 
of the occupation of the lower Euphrates and Tigris region 
into a march on Bagdad, a huge war front was being 
created in the Near East, and not one, but several armies 
had to be organised and maintained. 

To provide for this vast expansion of our forces, new 
units were being formed. In the case of the London 
Scottish—as in that of many other Territorial units—the 
2nd Battalion, originally raised as a training centre to 
provide drafts for the 1st, was selected as a fighting unit, 
and a 8rd Battalion was organised for depét purposes. 
For a time there seemed to be more anxiety to bring the 
2nd Battalion up to full strength and prepare it for the 
field, than to provide drafts for the Ist. The whole 
forces on the Western front were being starved, perhaps 
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inevitably, to build up the various fronts in the East, and 
maintain a large army in Britain for Home defence. 

The London Scottish were hampered in another way. 
Besides being kept short of drafts, the Ist Battalion was 
continually losing some of its best non-commissioned 
officers and men, by being treated as if it were at one and 
the same time a fighting unit and an Officers’ Training 
Corps. From first to last some 8000 non-commissioned 
officers and privates were taken for commissions in other 
units, and these were mostly taken from the Ist Battalion. 
It was a flattering recognition of the fine material to be 
found in the ranks of the Battalion, but even to the best 
of Regiments such continual removal of picked men must 
be a severe strain on its efficiency. 

At Lillers the Battalion received a draft of sixty men. 
This brought its strength up to about 250 rifles. Three 
days later Divisional Headquarters asked for an officer 
(Lieut. Brown-Constable) to act as Divisional Bomb 
Officer, and the Brigadier requested an officer (2nd Lieut. 
N. McGregor Lowe'*) and a non-commissioned officer 
for the Brigade Scouts. The London Scottish were well 
accustomed to these requests for specialist officers and 
men, and, as always, very willingly complied; but, 
as on former occasions, were left in consequence very 
short of officers. There were now only four company 
commanders and one subaltern doing duty with the 
Battalion. A few more arrived from Home before the end 
of the month, and on the last day of October 1915 a draft 
of fifty men came in. 

Training was started after a day’s rest at Lillers, 
and carried on in broken rainy weather. On October 27 
it was announced that next day there would be an inspec- 
tion by His Majesty The King. Each Battalion of the 
Brigade was to be represented on parade by one company 
made up to full war strength. At the last moment there 
was a call for the Ist Brigade to meet an unexpected 
emergency. The London Scottish, the weakest Battalion, 
was left behind, the representative companies being 


1 McGregor Lowe was famous as a scout throughout the Division. He 
had been sergeant of the Scouts section since its inception and had recently 
been appointed to a commission vice Keith Marshall. He was killed in the 
trenches on January 14, 1916. 
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attached to them. On the 28th—a cold and wet morn- 
ing—the representative Brigade paraded at 6.40 a.m. 
Colonel Lindsay had the honour to command it. It 
marched about 8} miles to its place in the line of troops 
on the road from Noeux-les-Mines to Houchin. It was in 
position at 10.15, and about 11 The King arrived, rode along 
the line, and then went on to inspect another Corps. The 
troops were kept in position to cheer him as he returned. 
He passed back along the road in a motor car, and was 
heartily cheered. It was not known till later in the day 
that he had had a serious accident. 

Hallowe’en, the anniversary of Messines, was now 
more than ever the great day of the London Scottish 
year. It was celebrated by a concert in the Lillers theatre, 
and a dinner, after which there was an address by the 
Commanding Officer. 

In the first week of November the Ist Division was 
brought back to the front, holding the line on the British 
right, near its junction with the French lines north of 
Loos. The Division remained in the front till the middle 
of January 1916. The London Scottish were first posted in 
forward reserve in the old British trenches, and during 
the following weeks their experiences alternated between 
tours of duty in the new front trenches and short periods 
of rest behind the line at Mazingarbe, Philosophe, or 
Noeux-les-Mines. 

The arrangements for the winter were designed to 
give the troops the maximum of rest consistent: with the 
strength which it was, rightly or wrongly, considered 
necessary to maintain in the trenches. The 4th Corps 
front was held with two Divisions in line and one in reserve 
at Lillers. Thus each Division had two months in line 
and one in reserve. The Ist Division front, which extended 
from Loos Chalk Pit to a point opposite St. Elie, was 
similarly held by two Brigades, with another Brigade in 
reserve at Noeux-les-Mines. The Brigades took alter- 
nately the right and left sectors of the front. Each Brigade 
held the sector assigned to it for twenty-four days and 
then went into reserve for a week. When in line the Ist 
Brigade held the front with two Battalions, with a third 
in close reserve in the old German front line, and a fourth 
in Brigade reserve at Mazingarbe or Philosophe. The 
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10th Gloucesters were temporarily converted into a Pioneer 
Battalion, and took no part in the relief. No Battalion 
was in the front line for more than six days at a time. 

The Loos battle had resulted in the formation of a 
sharp salient exposed to artillery fire from three directions. 
The forward trenches, begun with entrenching tools during 
the battle, were not sited at all in any but the geographical 
sense of the word. MHastily completed under heavy fire, 
their construction was anything but sound. Dug-outs 
there were none. The reserve trenches, the old German 
lines, contained some excellent dug-outs, but these of 
course faced the wrong way. In all of these trenches— 
front, reserve, and communication—there was a tangle 
of telephone wires, some live, some dead, which crossed 
and recrossed, some at the level of a man’s head, while 
others lay in coils at the bottom of the trenches, concealed 
in the mud. 

The weather of these winter months was bad. There 
was rain, sometimes turning to sleet; cold night-fogs that 
made everything sodden with damp, even under cover; 
short snaps of frost that did not hold, but were followed 
by a thaw, and more chilling rain and wind. The trenches 
got into a more and more awful state, full of mud and 
water, impossible to keep in condition. For the endless 
rain soaked into traverse and parapet, and after each snap 
of frost the sandbags would come tumbling down in heaps, 
and everything had to be remade. 

There was the usual mutual worrying, with occasional 
bursts of artillery fire or rifle fire from the close-lying 
fronts. This did not result in many casualties, but it 
made work more difficult, for there was an almost complete 
lack of head cover in the forward trenches, and the working 
parties had to take what shelter they could find as they 
bent to pick and spade, or piled up the sandbags again. 
Toiling under these conditions the men were sometimes 
on the verge of exhaustion. Trench feet became again 
a plague in this “ stick-in-the-mud ” warfare. Short of 
officers and considerably under strength, the Battalion 
had a task that it could barely execute. 

But officers and men pluckily “ stuck it out” under 
. these depressing conditions. It has been said that this 
winter of 1915-16 was perhaps the most trying in the 
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long war. Trench warfare seemed to have become a 
settled state of existence, in which toil, suffering, and losses 
went on without any visible result. In the winter before 
there had been hopes of a victorious offensive, if one 
could hold on doggedly through the dark days; but it 
had been tried twice over in the spring and late summer of 
the past year without much result, and at fearful cost. 
The war seemed endless, and the news from other fronts 
was not encouraging. The Russians were badly beaten ; 
the Dardanelles adventure had proved a disaster; the 
march on Bagdad had ended in the siege of Kut-el-Amara ; 
the Italians were much in the same position as at the end 
of their first week of war. 

In the Loos salient those who ventured on a general 
survey of the position felt no little anxiety about its 
obvious dangers. It was with good reason that an officer 
of the London Scottish noted in his diary during the 
trying days of December: ‘‘I am anxious about the 
situation. The labour of keeping up the trenches is in- 
cessant and frightfully severe. The men have no dug- 
outs or any kind of shelter, and they are in a constant 
state of being absolutely done. If the Huns attack they 
cannot help taking the first line, and, as we choose to pin 
our faith to the first line, it is quite doubtful if we can 
stop them afterwards. The proper way to defend this 
sector, In my opinion, is to scrap the first line altogether, 
and to meet the attack with our main force in the old 
German line; but we have strict orders to hold on to every 
inch of ground whether it has any tactical value or not.” 

The matter was happily never put to the test, for the 
Germans did not attack. They too were trying to keep 
their trenches in existence and living and toiling in a sea 
of mud, under rain and sleet. They were probably the 
worse off, because they had not our men’s saving sense 
of cheerful humour. Their Staff did not like the prospect 
of attempting an offensive under weather and ground con- 
ditions that would be only too likely to bring it to a sudden 
stop in the midst of a colossal quagmire. Von Falkenhayn 
was busy with his Eastern projects, and on the Western 
front the order was to hold on to the existing line, and be 
ready for the next Allied push in the coming summer. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. C. Green, C.M.G., resumed command 
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of the Battalion on November 28,! and a month later 
sent to Brigade Headquarters a frank statement as to 
the difficulties under which work was carried on and 
the unnecessary hardships inflicted on the men. He 
suggested that if an effort were made to provide them 
with head cover and shelter from the weather, the result 
would be that the required constructive and repair work 
in the trenches could be carried out with less strain and 
to better purpose. This suggestion was apparently still 
under consideration when the Battalion was relieved on 
January 4, 1916, and the whole of the Ist Division was with- 
drawn from the line. Despite all difficulties, they had 
left the works in a much better condition than that in 
which they found them, as was testified by the following 
communication from the Army Commander : 


General Sir Henry Rawlinson, commanding the First 
Army, desires to convey to the General Officer Commanding 
and the officers, N.C.O.’s, and men of the 1st Division his appre- 
ciation of the work they have done in the reconstruction of the 
trenches between Hulluch and Loos. The Army Commander 
considers that they have handed them over a model of what 
trenches should be, and that this reflects very great credit on 
the Division as a whole. He wishes to convey his congratu- 
lations to the men on this result. 


The lst Division moved into billets about Lillers, 
and on January 15 the London Scottish took up their 
quarters in the village of Burbure, for “ rest and training.”’ 
Presently rumours began to circulate that the Battalion 
was to be transferred to a new Division then arriving 
in France—the 56th—made up of London Territorials. 
Almost ever since they had come into the fighting line, in 
October 1914, the London Scottish had been attached to 
the Ist Division. They had formed many ties of friendly 
comradeship with the other Scottish units of the Ist 
Brigade —the Camerons and the Black Watch. They had 
begun to be equal to Regular troops and to see things from 


1 Major G. C. K. Clowes, who had been acting as Second in Command, 
was now temporarily appointed Staff Captain to the Ist Brigade. The 
appointment was afterwards confirmed, and he remained on the staff till the 
end of the war, first as D.A.Q.M.G. lst Division, and finally as an Instruc- 
tor at the Staff School at Cambridge. He is now commanding the 
Battalion. 
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their point of view. The transfer to the 56th Division was 
therefore regarded with mixed feelings by officers and men. 


On February 6 General Reddie, commanding the 1st 
Brigade, bade the Battalion farewell on parade : 


Colonel Green, officers, N.C.O.’s; and men of the London 
Scottish (he said), it is my unpleasant duty to come here this 
morning to say good-bye to you on behalf of the 1st Brigade. 
Your Battalion has now been with this Brigade practically a year 
and a quarter, and during that time has always done whatever 
it was required to do in a praiseworthy manner. I came to the 
Brigade in August last, and it was one of the proudest moments 
of my life when I heard that the London Scottish was one of 
the Battalions under my command. Being a Scotsman myself, 
I was delighted to hear that I was to have three Scottish 
Battalions. During the time you have been with the Brigade 
it has sustained very heavy losses, a large number caused by 
casualties, but your loss will be none the less regretted by those 
old friends who still remain. 

Whenever I have had a special job that wanted filling, I 
have almost invariably applied to the London Scottish for a 
man to fill the post, and the men selected have never failed to 
give the utmost satisfaction, and their loss will be very much 
felt in the Division. 

Before I joined the Brigade and became associated with the 
London Scottish, I always heard that they were the Regiment 
of the Territorial Force, and I now know that people were not 
wrong in saying so. 

The Battalion has never failed to live up to its reputation, 
whatever the task allotted to it, whether in operations or 
otherwise, and the name of the London Scottish will without 
doubt be found frequently in history, for what it has already 
done, and for what it will do in the future. 


On February 8, headed by the pipers of the Camerons 
and Black Watch, the London Scottish marched to the 
railway to entrain for Pont Rémy. Sir Henry Wilson, com- 
manding the 4th Army Corps, came to bid them good- 
bye, and in his farewell to the Battalion he said : 


We are all sorry to lose a Regiment such as yours from the 
Corps. I have known your Regiment for many years, and I 
must admit we Regulars always looked on you as peace-time 
soldiers, but your deeds in the last eighteen months have shown 
that you are no longer the peace-time soldier, but that you are 
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capable of doing everything in war that a soldier can be called 
upon to do, and that you are now, in a very honourable sense of 
the term, veteran troops, of whom we all are proud, and of whom 
we take leave with the very greatest regret. You have never 
failed to do your duty, and that can be said of very few Battalions 
beside whom one has been for so long a period. 


Pont Rémy, near Abbéville, was reached at 10 p.m., and 
then there was a march of six miles to Mirlemont, where 
the Battalion arrived at 1.80 a.m. on the 9th, in the midst 
of a snowstorm, and was billeted for the rest of the night. 
At noon next day there was a march of about four miles 
to Neuville. Here Battalion Headquarters were estab- © 
lished in the chateau, and two companies billeted in the 
village, a small place. The two others found quarters 
in another village—Forceville—a mile away. The billets 
were not very satisfactory, being mostly barns with holes 
in their roofs. 

Having thus reached the concentration and training 
area of their new Brigade, the 168th, of the 56th Division, 
the Scottish found they were the only unit yet arrived. 
The other three Battalions of the Brigade were the 1/4th 
London (Royal Fusiliers), the 1/12th London (Rangers), 
and the 1/18th London (Kensingtons). The Brigade-Com- 
mander was Brigadier-General C. G. Loch, C.M.G., of the 
Royal Scots. 

1 The 56th Division was the old Ist London Division. When the London 
Scottish, the Kensingtons (18th) and the Queen’s Westminsters (16th) left 
the 2nd London Division (now the 47th Division), to go abroad, their 
places were taken by the 8th (Post Office Rifles), 9th and 10th from the 


1st London Division. These Battalions remained with the 47th Division, 
and the Scottish, 18th and 16th now in turn took their places in the 56th. 
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WITH THE 56TH DIVISION 
See General Map at beginning 


be evident that their association with the 1st Division, 

and particularly with the Ist Brigade, had been 
peculiarly fortunate for the London Scottish. It had 
given them the opportunity of learning by force of example 
from troops who, trained as they had been with the pre- 
war Expeditionary Force, were perhaps the pick of the 
British Army. They had been received with a cordiality 
and a friendship and an anxiety to help at every turn 
far beyond anything that they could have expected. It 
would have been strange if they had not benefited. It 
would have been more strange if they had not been sorry 
to go. The end of that association marked the end of a 
period upon which they could not look back without 
regret. Nevertheless, they set to work with a good will to 
establish themselves in their new position. | 

During their stay at Neuville the Battalion was re- 
equipped and brought up to strength. The country, 
however, was not suitable for training, and the weather 
was bad. 

By the end of February 1916 the new Brigade was 
organised. On March 14 they marched to Bouchon, 
and thence on the 15th to Doullens, to be billeted in 
the country round. On the 16th the London Scottish 
were quartered at Villers St. Simon, where they were 
training till May 7. 

It was a purely agricultural village, and at that season 
of the year the country gave few facilities for training. 
There were some field days, but for the most part nothing 


T: those who have read the foregoing pages it will 


more ambitious than company training could be attempted. 
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The most arduous part of the work was the route march- 
ing, which took place twice a week. To the scale of 
equipment laid down by regulations, already heavy enough, 
there had been added two gas-masks and a steel helmet. 
The last of these proved exceedingly trying to the men. 
It was very heavy and very ill-balanced, and being, 
unlike the French and German patterns, unprovided with 
ventilation, it was excessively hot. In later years the 
helmet was carried for route marching attached to the 
pack, but at this time it was invariably worn on the head. 
Neither then nor later was it sufficiently recognised that 
every addition to the regulation equipment necessarily 
involves a corresponding decrease in the pace and length 
of the regulation march. 

But if Villers St. Simon was not very suitable for 
Field Training it offered opportunities in other directions. 
Boxing competitions became very popular. The Halley 
Claymore inter-company drill competition, bugbear of 
pre-war officers, was revived and won by C Company. 
A Brigade sports meeting was held, at which the London 
Scottish carried off the championship. There was an 
impressive exhibition of the newly invented Stokes mortar, 
and a demonstration, not quite so impressive, of the 
impotence of the German Flamenwerfer. 

One serious misfortune during their stay here the 
Scottish had to deplore. At Villeneuve St. Georges in 
1914 they had been presented with a commodious motor 
car, a rather dubious sanction being obtained for its 
retention. After Messines it had rejoined the Battalion 
at Pradelles, and had been with it ever since. Naturally 
it had not exactly been obtruded upon the notice of 
superior authority, but it had nevertheless done invaluable 
service, not only to the Scottish, but to the whole Ist 
Brigade. It was indeed currently believed that the 
Brigadier himself, though officially unaware of its existence, 
had gone on leave in it. When the Battalion was trans- 
ferred to the 56th Division the train journey had pre- 
sented enormous difficulties. These had been overcome. 
The car had been entrained and disentrained without 
attracting inconvenient notice. Since then all had been 
well. But on an evil day it was sent from Villers into 
St. Pol with some of the Scottish who were to perform 
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at a concert. One of them is believed to have been a 
female impersonator, attired and otherwise bedizened 
accordingly. The attention of the military police was 
attracted. Unfortunately the party was in charge of 
the Padre, whose cloth disqualified him from dealing 
adequately with the situation. Superior authority was 
informed and the car had to be returned to its donor. 

The great attack on Verdun had begun on February 21, 
and all through the spring and the early summer there 
went on a battle of giants round the fortress, on which 
the fate of France and the Allies seemed to depend. The 
Germans, after gaining the first great rush, had been 
making little ground, losing some of their gains and 
suffering enormous losses. While the enemy was thus 
breaking his strength against Verdun the Allies were 
preparing for a new effort to break the entrenched line 
of the invaders. 

It would be the greatest battle of all time; France 
and Britain would strike together; but now, for the 
first time, the main strength of the attack would be 
supplied by the armies of the British Empire. Since 
the early spring they had been gathering and training for 
the tremendous effort. It was not to be an attempt to 
shatter the enemy’s front by a single blow. Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos had proved that no swift and easy 
victory was to be looked for. The inexperienced optimism 
of 1915 had been cast aside. There would be long days 
of battle, not one swift ‘‘ break through,” but a steady, 
persistent smashing of a way through line after line of 
defence on a depth of miles, before ‘open warfare ” 
could begin. 

So gigantic preparations were made. The British line 
was extended southwards to the great bend of the Somme. 
The strength of the Expeditionary Force rose to 600,000. 
Artillery was massed in numbers and weight such as had 
never before been dreamed of. Along the selected front 
and in its rear, day after day, hundreds of tons of shells 
were piled in huge artillery dumps. A vast network of 
light railways grew up along the battle zone. Finally, 
from the rear of the line here and there, right down to the 
coast, there rose up wide expanses of tents, that at first 
suggested new concentration camps. But the Red Cross 
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flew over them. They were the hospital cities, improvised 
to receive the tens of thousands of wounded whose suffer- 
ings would be part of the price of the promised victory. 

The attack was to be made on the German fronts 
opposite the British right and the French left. It was 
eventually decided that the front attacked should extend 
from about Gommecourt on the north, across the bend of 
the Somme, to the Amiens-St. Quentin road on the south. 
The British would attack on the miles of front north of 
the bend. 

On May 7 the 56th Division was moved up to hold the 
line about Hébuterne, opposite the Gommecourt positions. 
The London Scottish were kept in reserve at St. Amand, 
but parties of officers and non-commissioned officers were 
sent into the trenches to study the country in front. 
They thus made themselves familiar with the ground from 
which the attack would start, the general features of the 
enemy’s front, and the visible landmarks beyond it. 

On May 20 the London Scottish moved back to huts 
at Halloy for intensive training. A system of trenches 
based on aeroplane photographs of the enemy’s position 
between Gommecourt Wood and the Hébuterne-Puisieux 
road had been marked and dug out on undulating ground 
near Hurtebise Farm. Against this full-sized model of 
the German lines the attack was practised, first by Com- 
panies and Battalions, then by the whole Brigade. The 
idea was to familiarise each individual with his task in 
the attack. At the same time the staff was providing com- 
manding officers and company commanders, day by day, 
with masses of documents to study—plans, orders, detailed 
instructions—the task of mastering them being complicated 
by frequent amendments of what had already been issued. 
The intention was admirable. Nothing was to be left to 
chance. But perhaps the effort to direct in advance the 
movement and action of every section and platoon, every 
officer and man, was overdone. There was an attempt 
to foresee and order everything down to the minutest 
detail. In frank disregard of the wise rule laid down in 
the Field Service Regulations, every section was detailed 
for its task, and not the least fragment of a reserve 
was left at the disposal of the Brigade or Battalion com- 
mander. These intensive rehearsals went on to the end 
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of May, culminating on the 81st in an attack on the model 
trenches under cover of a smoke screen. Then on June 1 
the Battalion marched to Souastre, arriving there about 
10 p.m. The night was spent in huts, and there were 
orders to take over a sector of the trenches in front of 
Hébuterne from the 4th Londons next evening. The 
relief was not completed till 2 a.m. on the 8rd. 

The country round Hébuterne is purely agricultural. 
The surface is undulating without any very strongly 
marked feature. East of the village the ground slopes 
gently downwards for some 400 or 500 yards; it then 
rises again, but rather more gently to the north than to 
the south, so that a small plateau is formed on the right 
half of the sector. 

Before it was handed over to the British, the position 
had been held by the French with a main line of resistance 
at the top of the slope, concealed in the orchards that 
fringed the village of Hébuterne. Advanced trenches, 
including firing and support lines, had been pushed forward 
to the foot of the slope. These were probably intended 
to be used for observation rather than resistance. On the 
right front the rise of the plateau above noted hid the 
German trenches, but on the left they were plainly visible, 
some 500 or 600 yards away. But to the north, almost 
enfilading these advanced trenches, could be seen the 
menacing position of Gommecourt Park, which projected 
like a bastion to within 50 yards of the British lines round 
Foncquevillers. 

Following their usual practice, when the British took 
over this front they concentrated their strength on the 
forward lines instead of the original main line of resistance. 
An entirely new system of trenches was also begun 800 
yards in advance of the former French front. On the 
plateau these trenches had been completed, but on the 
left of the sector they were still unfinished when the 
56th Division took over. The extreme left had been held 
only by night outposts. The first task of the Division 
was to complete these trenches and to supplement them 
by assembly trenches, 50 yards in rear of the fire trench. 

This meant a period of heavy work by night and day 
under difficult conditions. The Battalion had _ been 
brought up to the strength of 850 rifles, but even so, 
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sufficient working parties could at times be provided 
only by giving the men two nights’ work out of three. 
It was impossible to conceal this continual and strenuous 
activity from the enemy, who became busy with guns 
and trench-mortars, to which there was a very inadequate 
reply. For superior orders kept most of our guns silent, 
in order not to reveal the new artillery positions. Almost 
every day and night there were casualties. In several 
cases men were buried, and though they were generally 
got out alive, and even unwounded, the frequent result 
was shell-shock. - 

On the 8th the Battalion was relieved in the trenches 
by the Rangers, but the London Scottish were told that 
they had worked so well that their services could not 
be dispensed with. They were kept at Hébuterne, with 
orders to supply three companies each night for work, 
the company that was left out for the night supplying 
working parties in the day. This programme went on 
till the Brigade was relieved on the 21st. By that time 
the London Scottish had become champion diggers. On 
the last night C Company put in what must have been 
a record performance. Eighteen of its men began and 
completed in 384 hours a short communication trench, 
44 yards long, 4} feet deep, and 2? feet wide—more than 
91 cubic feet of earth per man. According to the text- 
books 80 cubic feet is the task for a man working for 
4 hours in a narrow trench. 

On June 21 the 168th Brigade went into reserve. 
On that day the London Scottish were relieved by the 
Ist Londons, and C Company, after its hard work, lost 
three men in leaving the trenches. Next day the Battalion 
marched to Pas-en-Artois and went into a camp of huts 
there. Here the attack was again practised, and battle 
equipment was issued. Each man was to carry (besides 
the other paraphernalia of battle, including steel helmet 
and gas-mask) fifty extra rounds of ammunition, two sand- 
bags, and either a shovel or a pick. The bombers were each 
to carry 82 bombs. Asa provision for reorganisation after 
the battle, the practice of leaving out the Second in Com- 
mand and a proportion of officers and non-commissioned 
officers had now become part of the general routine. 

On the 28rd the preparatory bombardment of the 
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enemy’s works began. Miles of guns opened fire, and 
kept it up day and night. With the wind from the south 
the bombardment was plainly heard along the south coast 
of England, and the sound could be caught even in London 
in the stillness of the summer nights. 

During the final period of rest and training at Pas-en- 
Artois, the London Scottish had their first experience of 
an air raid. At noon on the 25th a German squadron of 
aeroplanes came over the place and dropped a number 
of bombs. None fell in the Scottish camp, but one of 
them exploded in an estaminet close by and wounded a 
woman there. 

On the 26th there was a final attack practice on the 
model position in the presence of the Army Commander, 
the Corps Commander, and their staffs. Next day came 
orders to move up to Bayencourt, and the Battalion 
marched off in the evening under a deluge of rain. The 
attack had been fixed for next day. The Battalion was 
billeted in Bayencourt village, which was crowded with 
troops. In the village there was a battery of 9°2 howitzers 
which was bombarding Gommecourt Wood, and fired 
about every five minutes, making rest either by day or 
by night a difficult matter. 

At 4 P.M. orders arrived that the attack was deferred 
for forty-eight hours. Next morning the bombardment 
ceased abruptly. It was so surprising that all manner of 
rumours circulated to explain the postponement of the 
attack and the silence of the guns. One was that ammuni- 
tion had run short ; another that the French were unable 
to co-operate with the promised attack on our right; yet 
another that Verdun had fallen and the whole situation was 
being reconsidered. The real reason was the state of the 
weather. The rain was pouring steadily down. On the 
29th it began toimprove. The bombardment began again. 
Reports from the front told of the tremendous destruction 
it was causing along the hostile lines. Wire was cut to 
pieces, trenches were flattened out, it was hard to believe 
that anything could live in the advanced German trenches 
under that storm of fire. The attack was now definitely 
fixed for July 1, and on June 80 the London Scottish 
moved into the assembly trenches, from which they were 
to go forward and do their part in the great enterprise. 
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GOMMECOURT 
See Map 8, facing p. 128. 


was really a long series of battles lasting for many 

weeks. One may say that at times (as on July 1 
1916), there were on one prolonged front several engage- 
ments, each of which would in earlier wars have ranked 
as a great battle. 

On this first day the attack was launched on a front 
of twenty-four miles. Foch with the French Army was 
attacking upon and south of the bend of the Somme. 
North of the bend, from Maricourt to about Hébuterne, 
no less than nineteen British divisions were in the battle 
line. Of these, seventeen, from Maricourt on the right 
to the north of the front opposite Beaumont-Hamel, 
belonged to Rawlinson’s Fourth Army. On the extreme 
left two Divisions of Allenby’s Third Army were in action. 
These were the 56th London Division and the 46th North 
Midland Division—both Territorial formations. 

The action in which they were engaged may almost 
be regarded as a separate battle. Their attack was to 
be directed against the labyrinth of German trenches 
forming the apex of a great salient of the enemy’s line 
about the village of Gommecourt. 

The German trenches ran along the margin of Gomme- 
court Park on the south side of the village, and formed 
a close network within the park. On the north side of 
the place the line ran outside the boundary of Gomme- 
court Wood, and had support trenches in the wood. 
These two systems were linked together by entrenchments 
covering and running through the ruined village. The 
position was held by first-class troops belonging 9 the 
2nd Reserve Corps of the Prussian Guard. 


Tr Battle of the Somme is the name given to what 
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There were more than 120 machine-guns in the Gomme- 
court position. During the bombardment they were for 
the most part kept in deep dug-outs, with which it 
abounded. The German official report of the defence of 
the place (not a report prepared for publication, but a 
very detailed document drawn up for the General Staff) 
shows that the losses of the garrison from the bombardment 
were comparatively slight, as the result of the men being 
mostly kept in these shelters. But the material damage 
to the works was considerable. One result of this de- 
struction was that when the attack reached the position, 
it looked very unlike the model trenches against which 
it had been practised, and it was not an easy matter 
to follow out the elaborately detailed orders. Company 
officers and section leaders had to act on their own 
initiative in unexpected and hardly recognisable sur- 
roundings. 

The plan of attack was in its main idea simple enough 
and well designed. The salient was to be attacked on 
both sides, so as to cut off its apex as the two attacks 
converged within the hostile trench system. The 46th 
Division, the North Midland men, were to advance against 
the north front, the 56th Division against the south side. 
In the 56th Division there were two Brigades in the front 
line, and one in reserve. In each Brigade two Battalions 
formed the front line of the attack, the remaining two 
being organised as carrying parties and mopping-up 
parties. In the 168th Brigade the London Scottish and 
the Rangers were detailed as the leading Battalions.} 
They were to attack in line of companies, each company 
in column on the frontage of a platoon. This formation 
was laid down by superior orders. Commanding Officers, 
not being allowed to retain any reserve in hand, could 
exercise no influence on the fight. 

Parties of the 1st London Field Company of Royal 
Engineers were to accompany the assaulting troops to 
assist them in destroying obstacles and consolidating the 
captured trenches. A party of them was attached to 
each company of the Battalion and was to go over with 
the last platoon. The Engineers were with the Scottish 


1 The London Scottish formed the extreme right flank of the Third 
Army, the left of the Fourth Army concentrating on Serre. 
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for some days before the battle, and proved themselves 
most efficient and helpful comrades. 

The London Scottish were in the assembly trenches 
by 10 p.m. on the night of June 80. At 11 p.m. the 
Battalion scouts went out to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
wire, and found a considerable stretch of it uncut. Lieut. 
Calder with the scouts, assisted by two Royal Engineers, 
then crept out, carrying two Bangalore torpedoes each 
20 feet long. These were pushed into the uncut wire 
and successfully exploded. A message was sent to the 
Artillery asking for wire-cutting fire during the hour 
of preliminary bombardment before the assault next 
morning. 

On the right of the line, where the trenches were 
occupied by A Company, the front curved round slightly 
to the right rear, so that on leaving the trenches the 
company would not face directly towards the hostile 
front. To form on the true alignment for the advance 
it would have to swing round about a quarter left, and 
in the smoke it would be easy to miss the true direction. 
As a precaution therefore the correct angle for the change 
of front was carefully plotted, and during the night a 
tape was laid out on the ground to show the line on which 
the company was to form. 

Crowded together in the assembly trenches, the Scottish 
got what rest they could. For many it was a sleepless 
night. As the dawn came, the men were roused and the 
last preparations made for the day’s work. It had become 
the custom on the Western front to issue a tot of rum to 
the men before an assault; but at a meeting of the London 
Scottish officers some days before, it had been unanimously 
decided that it would be better not to issue any stimulant, 
but to serve out hot soup at as late a time as possible 
before dawn. The general view was that whilst it was 
comparatively easy to win a position after a heavy 
bombardment, the ensuing work of holding it rendered it 
necessary for everybody to have the utmost energy, and 
that rum in the early morning, though it might help in 
making a first vigorous effort, would not help under such 
conditions to the staying power needed for the really 
arduous work that would follow. 

The night had been fine and the morning broke clear 
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and bright. It was going to be a blazing hot summer 
day. At 6.80 a.m. the preliminary bombardment had 
begun, our artillery opening fire along twenty miles of 
front with a roar that was heard more than a hundred 
miles away.!' Long-range guns behind the enemy’s lines 
made answer. The assembly trenches, hastily dug and 
unrevetted, afforded no protection. They were useful 
as a ranging mark to the enemy, but served no other 
purpose. During the hour of waiting heavy casualties 
occurred among the London Scottish. Along the German 
front the fire of our guns seemed to be shattering and 
tearing everything to pieces. The forward trenches were 
wrapped in the smoke cloud of bursting shells, through 
which the earth was tossed up in dark fountains. Flashes 
of explosions, red flame from timber set on fire, trees torn 
up and tossed into the air like twigs, showed how the 
redoubled intensity of the bombardment was telling, and 
from far away southwards came a tremendous roar, as 
the huge mine near La Boiselle was fired, and sent its 
column of flame, smoke and débris hundreds of feet sky- 
wards. Those who looked on wondered if anything could 
be alive in the German positions. 

The storm had raged for nearly an hour. Dense 
smoke clouds mingled with gas were now forming a screen 
along the front. This smoke fog had been sent out, 
morning after morning, for some days before, in the hope 
that when the day came the enemy would be surprised. 
But the defenders of the German trenches were as much 
on the alert as our own men. By some means they knew 
that July 1 was the day. And when, as the watch hands 
pointed to 7.80, the advance began, they were ready. 

First let us note what happened on the north side of 
the Gommecourt salient. Here, as the Midland men— 
Staffords and Sherwood Foresters—moved out of the 
assembly trenches, they came under a heavy barrage fire. 
The leading platoons were simply destroyed. As the 


1 At a seaside town in Sussex the sound of the guns in France brought 
the people out in crowds on the sea front in the early morning. A mist 
hung over the water and the reports were so loud and clear that rumour 
ran that there was a naval action in progress close at hand in the Channel, 
and as the mist cleared everyone e d to see two fleets closely 
engaged. On the high ground of the North Downs and in the southern 
outskirts of London, the firing was heard less distinctly but unmistakably. 
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advance came across No Man’s Land through the shower 
of shells, it was met by heavy machine-gun fire. The 
Germans had brought their guns into action in the nick 
of time, some of their gunners pushing out into the shell 
holes that marked the line of their front trench. At one 
point only the attack got in, and a handful of men pressed 
on towards Gommecourt village, only to be cut off and 
killed or captured. Everywhere else the attack of the 
Midland Division was held from the first and never proved 
@ serious danger to the enemy. Its failure was soon so 
obvious that the enemy was able to devote all his 
attention to the defence of the southern flank of the 
salient. 

The attack of the 56th Division on the south side 
of the position thus became an isolated operation. It 
received little help from any pressure of the 46th Division 
on the extreme left, and on its right there was a wide gap 
between the ground on which it attacked and that of the 
10th Division operating against the trenches before Serre. 
The London Scottish were on the extreme right of the 
attack, with their right company almost on the line of 
the Hébuterne-Puisieux road. As the companies pushed 
forward into the smoke cloud, they found it was denser 
than it had been during the attack practices, and it was 
no easy matter to keep direction. Through the cloud 
there came down the bursting high-explosive shells of a 
heavy German barrage, and the Battalion suffered serious 
losses in the move across the 800 yards of No Man’s Land. 

A Company (Captain Sparks) on the right had bad 
luck at the outset. No. 2 Platoon, which led, lost its 
direction in the smoke-cloud, bore away to the right, 
and only two or three men rejoined the Battalion in the 
German lines. The rest were either destroyed in No 
Man’s Land or cut off away to the right of the attack, 
where they would be isolated among many enemies. 
No. 8 Platoon also went away from the line of advance, 
following No. 2 for a while. It was caught by a shell in 
enfilade, and ran up against uncut wire. Only Lieut. 
Petrie and a few men eventually reached the German 
trenches. The other two platoons got in. The wire on 
their line of advance was uncut, but by a happy chance 
a patrol path through it was found, and by this gap they 
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got in near the junction of Fair and Farmyard Trenches.’ 
There was practically no opposition to the first rush, 
except on the left of the Scottish attack. The Germans 
were not holding their battered first line, but counted on 
dealing with the attack as it pushed further into their 
network of trenches. 

B Company (Major Francis Lindsay), as it went for- 
ward, could see nothing of the troops to its right or left, 
so dense was the smoke. It was led straight for its 
objective, and found the wire on its front completely 
destroyed and the trenches beyond badly battered. It 
pushed forward without a check to its objective—Fame 
Trench. The enemy had abandoned this line as the 
attack came in, and Lindsay set to work to consolidate 
the position, extending his company to the left along the 
trench. It was under fire from a second line of German 
trenches higher up the slope. On the right Sparks with 
A Company was by this time busy blocking the approaches 
on his flank from Fair and Fancy Trenches, establishing 
fire positions in the communication trench between them 
and extending along the right of Farm Trench. German 
bombers and snipers were already beginning their persistent 
attack against this flank of the advance. 

C Company also found the German wire well cut 
down, and the leading half-company (Nos. 11 and 12 
Platoons) under Major Claud Low, D.S.O., went over the 
first German lines without opposition. As Lieut. Lamb 
followed with the other half-company (Nos. 9 and 10 
Platoons), he found his way barred by a party of Germans 
who had come up out of their dug-outs after the first wave 
of the assault had passed. These were disposed of by 
the Scottish bombers, and the platoons pushed on over 
Farmyard and Farmer Trenches, on which the enemy 
were now putting down a heavy barrage. A third line 
of trench was reached, and here Lieut. Lamb’s party 
found the rest of the company. Major Low had been 
badly wounded, and he told Lamb to take over command 
of the company. Lamb notes in his report of the day’s 
operations : 

Our bombardment has been so severe that it was impossible 
to distinguish any of the Hun trenches, which were all linked ed up 


1 For purposes of identification the German trenches had been given given 
British names on our maps. 
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by shell holes outside. I asked Major Low if he knew what 
trench we were in. He was not certain, but thought it was 
Farm. As the smoke was still thick it was not possible to see 
many yards in front. 


It was really Fable Trench. C Company had borne 
to the right a little and got forward between the right of 
B Company and the line held by A Company on the 
extreme right of the attack. Leaving half a company to 
hold the trench, and sending back his wounded company 
commander, Lamb took two platoons about 120 yards 
forward, expecting to reach Fable Trench. The smoke 
now cleared and he found he had gone beyond his objective, 
and was out on the slope about half-way between Fable 
Trench and the Gommecourt-Puisieux road and under 
machine-gun fire from the higher ground. 

Here Lieut. Kerr, who was with him, was killed. He 
made his men lie down and reply to the fire from the 
ridge, and withdrew them in small parties to Fable Trench, 
having the good fortune to incur no casualties in this 
retirement. There he began consolidating, and sent off a 
runner to Headquarters reporting his position and adding 
that the strength of the company was now about sixty 
rifles, with no other officers and none of the senior N.C.O.’s 
left. This was at 7.55. 

D Company (Lieut. Brown-Constable), on the extreme 
left of the attack, had the worst of luck. One of the 
platoons—No. 16—was almost completely destroyed by 
shell fire in the assembly trenches. No. 18 Platoon led 
the advance, and as it approached Farmyard Trench it 
came up against uncut wire. With this obstacle in their 
front the Germans were holding the trench with bombers 
and snipers. There was a brief check, until the next 
platoon—No. 14—(with which Lieut. Brown-Constable 
had his Headquarters) came up, a way was found round 
or through the wire, and the Germans were driven back. 
The remaining platoon—No. 15—now joined up. Touch 
was gained with a party of the Rangers who had got into 
the enemy’s first line on the left, but it was lost again 


1 2nd Lieuts. Woodcock and Prebble were hit in the assembly trenches 
and Lieut. R. S. Greig was wounded at the head of No. 18 Platoon, thirty 
yards in front of the British wire. 
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as the company pushed on, bombing its way up a com- 
munication trench and over two more trench lines. Serious 
opposition had to be overcome in this advance. The left 
flank was exposed and was persistently attacked by enemy 
bombing parties, and there was heavy rifle fire from a 
loop-holed traverse in front. Here Sergeant Gurney 
cleared the way by going out over the top and bombing 
the enemy’s riflemen. He was killed while performing 
this gallant service, but his action enabled the traverse 
to be forced. Heavy casualties were incurred before the 
third trench was reached, and Lieut. Brown-Constable 
was not with the remnant of the company as it reached 
this point. He is believed to have been killed soon after 
the first trench was captured. 

Little was now left of the company, but an attempt 
was made to push on to the fourth trench. It was met 
by a counter-attack of enemy bombers. A few men got 
into the trench, but had to abandon it, and what was 
left of the company rallied in the third trench, and 
held on there with great difficulty, harassed by snipers 
and bombers from the front and from the exposed left 


~ flank. 


A Company was meanwhile busy securing the right 
flank of the attack, holding a difficult line with very in- 
adequate numbers. It had been reduced at the outset to 
rather less than half-company strength, for, as we have 
seen, only an officer and a few men of No. 8 Platoon, and 
& non-commissioned officer and two or three men of No. 2 
had reached the assigned position on the right, and losses 
had been incurred by the other two platoons. The com- 
munication trench between Fair and Fancy Trenches was 
consolidated as a fire trench, facing to the south and east, 
and held by rifles, bombers, and a Lewis gun. Lance- 
Corporal Aitken with a bombing party drove the enemy 
back in Fair Trench, and thus gained room for the London 
R.E. to get to work. They blew in and trimmed off four 
traverses, establishing two barricades, and put in wire, 
thus making a strong block. The line was extended along 
the communication trenches up to Fame Trench, fire 
positions being established looking to the mght, and the 
trenches coming in from that side, blocked. All this work 
was done under continual bombing attacks from the flank, 
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harassing fire of snipers, and a rain of high-explosive shells, 
which were bursting over the whole of the ground into 
which the attack had penetrated. The position was not 
only thus systematically bombarded, but also a heavy 
barrage was maintained on No Man’s Land in rear of the 
attack, rendering it difficult to send even a runner, and 
still more to get supplies through to the Scottish in the 
German lines. 

By 8 a.m. the position was this: The enemy had 
completely disposed of the attack on the other front of 
the salient and was able to devote all his attention to the 
defence of its southern side. On the immediate left of 
the Scottish attack only portions of the other Battalions 
had here and there got into the German lines, and these 
isolated detachments were being dealt with. For a while 
this gave some indirect protection to the Scottish left by 
keeping the Germans otherwise occupied on this side. A 
mere remnant of D Company was holding on to the left 
in Fall Trench. Major Francis Lindsay with B and C 
Companies was holding a line well to the front in Fame 
Trench and the west end of Fable. In his front there 
was open ground sloping up to the second German trench 
system, with the Gommecourt-Puisieux road running 
through it parallel to the front and about half-way across. 
The right flank was protected by A Company, holding the 
trenches running back to the junction of Fair and Farm- 
yard. The Germans were attacking with bombing parties 
on the right, on both flanks and front their snipers and 
machine-gunners were busy, and despite the efforts of our 
artillery to keep down the hostile fire there was no slacken- 
ing of the bombardment from howitzers and field pieces. 
The position held by the London Scottish in battered 
trenches, imperfectly consolidated, and in many places 
open to view from the higher ground held by the enemy, 
made the situation all the more difficult, and the barrage 
on No Man’s Land isolated it from any effective help. 
In the earlier hours of the day little news from the captured 
trenches got through to the Battalion Headquarters. 
Some of our wounded came back through the barrage, and 
25 German prisoners, some of them wounded, were sent 
in. Among the few messages that got through there 
were appeals for ammunition and bombs. Supplies in the 
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trenches were running low. Efforts were made to send up 
bombs and small-arm ammunition, but, as we shall see, 
most of the carriers were killed or wounded in No Man’s 
Land. 

Towards 9 a.m. the right of the Rangers was driven 
back towards the front German trench, though their left 
still held on for a while near Nameless Farm. The left 
flank of the main Scottish position in Fame Trench was 
now dangerously exposed, and the enemy fiercely attacked 
at this point. The trench became untenable, and about 
9.15 Major F. Lindsay withdrew what was left of his 
two companies to the line of Farm and Fall Trenches. 
Fire positions were found for the men, the Lewis guns 
were again brought into action, blocks were organised in 
the flank, and some work was done to improve the com- 
munication with Farmer Trench. 

Between 9 and 10 a.m. three separate parties were made 
up and sent forward from the British trenches, carrying 
bombs, small-arm ammunition, and three Lewis guns. 
There were in all 59 N.C.O.’s and men, but of these only 
three got through. The rest were killed or wounded by 
the barrage, which not only swept No Man’s Land, but 
fell also on our front and communication trenches, and 
dropped many shells round the Battalion Headquarters. 
At 10.80 Lieut. F. S. Thomson, with the London Scottish 
section of the 168th Brigade Machine-Gun Company, 
went forward through the barrage and got one of his 
Vickers-Maxims to A Company’s position in the German 
trenches, not without loss on the way. No.1 of the gun 
was hit, but gallantly crawled on and, despite his wound, 
rejoined the section. 

As the morning drew on towards noon the position 
of the left was becoming more and more serious. The 
Rangers were being forced out of the German lines, 
and the enemy’s attack on Fall Trench was pressed 
with determined energy. A party of snipers on this 
flank kept up a deadly fire from good cover at close range, 
and enemy bombers tried to get round to the rear of the 
line. An attempt had been made to reinforce the position 
from the British lines by sending in on the left acompany 
of the Kensingtons. Very few of these got through the 
barrage. About 2 P.M. a mixed party of Kensingtons, 
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Victorias, and Rangers, driven in from the left, joined the 
London Scottish. Though short of ammunition, they gave 
some help in holding the flank, making a brave stand in 
Fate Trench. A little later some more of the Kensingtons 
arrived, bringing with them five boxes of bombs, a welcome 
though scanty supply. 

At 2.15 Major Francis Lindsay, who had so far organised 
and directed the defence of the captured ground, was shot 
through the head by a sniper and killed on the spot.’ 
Captain Sparks then took command of the position. The 
better to direct the fighting, he was often seen standing 
and moving on the unbroken ground between the trenches. 
But he seemed to have a charmed life and was never hit. 

The situation was now rapidly becoming desperate. 
But officers and men had no thought but to hold on 
doggedly to the end. The next Battalion on the left 
had been cleared out of the trenches. The enemy were 
working round the exposed flank and to its rear by Fate 
Trench. On the right and left attack followed attack. 
Cut off from all help by the barrage, the Scottish were 
clinging to trenches on which the howitzer fire poured 
down, while they were enfiladed by field guns, German 
batteries boldly galloping up and opening fire from the 
slope near Rossignol Wood. Ammunition was almost 
spent. There was an eager search for cartridges on the 
dead and wounded. German rifles and ammunition were 
being used by some of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. The enemy were aware of the situation. The 
decreased volume of fire was enough to tell them that 
the defence was nearing its limits. They redoubled their 
counter-attacks. The German reports pay a generous 
tribute to the skill and courage with which our men fought 
to the end. It is pleasant to be able to reciprocate and 
say that the Guardsmen who held the position were 
““foemen worthy of our steel.” They fought well and 
fought fair, with sportsmanlike courage. 


1 Major Francis Lindsay was mentioned in Despatches. The C.O.’s 
report on his services states that : ‘‘ This officer, having gallant! hei his 
company to its objective, under very heavy fire, by his personal bravery, 
example and devotion, organised his rpc and blocking parties, and as 
far as possible consolidated the position. Though the artillery, machine- 
ia and sniping fire was very heavy, he at all times exposed himself fear- 

eage A and by b his splendid example and courage held the position until 


1 
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At 4 p.m. there was very little ammunition left, the 
Battalion had been reduced by losses to a mere handful 
of tired men, the left was in the air, and there were unceas- 
ing attacks on both flanks. The position had become 
untenable, and Captain Sparks decided that there must 
be a withdrawal. On coming to this decision he sent back 
the following message : : 

I am faced with this position. 

I have collected all bombs and S.A.A. from casualties. Every 
one has been used. 

I am faced with three alternatives : 

(a) To fey here with such of my men as are alive and be 

killed. 

(b) To surrender to the enemy. 

(c) To withdraw such of my men as I can. 

Either of these first two alternatives is distasteful to me. 
I propose to adopt the latter. 


Orders were then given for a methodical evacuation of the 
captured trenches. Arrangements were made for helping 
back such of the wounded as could move. Farm Trench 
and the east end of Fall were evacuated by way of the 
communication trenches running into Farmer Trench. 
Then from the east end of this line the communication 
trench to Farmyard was used and the front line was left 
by an unfinished German sap running out towards our 
lines. Few cartridges were left with which to hold the 
enemy back while this retirement was in progress. The 
final stand covering the exit from the trenches was made 
by a little party of five—Captain Sparks, Sergeants Latham 
and Leggatt, and Corporals Fairman and Weston. This 
last rearguard, holding the wrecked parapet of the trench, 
kept off the enemy until the rest had got away into No 
Man’s Land. 

In the last stage of.the retirement across No Man’s 
Land under the barrage and fire of enemy rifles and 
machine-guns, further loss was incurred. Lieut. Thomson 
had fought his gun to the last at Fancy Trench; most 
of its team had been shot down, and as it was impossible 
to get the Vickers-Maxim away it was disabled and 
abandoned. Thomson, about fifty yards after leaving the 
front line, turned to fire a last shot at the enemy with a 
German rifle which he was carrying, and was himself hit and 
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killed. Sergeants Latham and Leggatt were killed in the 
same Shell hole. Many of the survivors did not get back 
till after dark. Among these were Captain Sparks and 
Lieut. White, who remained in the cover of a shell hole 
till after nightfall, and then crawled back in the dark. 
When Sparks reached Battalion Headquarters, Colonel 
Green seemed at first hardly able to believe in his safety, for 
Headquarters had received more than one detailed state- 
ment of his death from men who were sure they had seen 
him blown to pieces in the barrage. 

The Battalion reformed in the old British front line 
near Hébuterne, and just north of the road to Puisieux.? 
There had gone into action 28 officers and 811 combatants 
of other ranks, with the Medical Officer and 21 stretcher- 
bearers—856 in all. There were left that night 9 officers, 
236 of other ranks, and 21 stretcher-bearers, a total of 
only 266, so that the loss was about 70 per cent. of those 
engaged. There is no need to insist on the soldierly 
qualities of officers and men, who, after being in close 
action for some nine hours, firing their last cartridges, 
and enduring such losses, finally made an orderly retire- 
ment in the face of superior numbers, under a deluge of 
fire and with no reserve to help them. 

All along the left of the British fighting front for the 
eight miles from Gommecourt to the Thiepval ridge beyond 
the gorge of the Ancre, there had been a failure to capture 
naturally strong positions, elaborately prepared for defence, 
and the losses had everywhere been heavy. But further 
south, from the Albert-Bapaume road to the Somme and 
on the French front beyond the river, there had been a 
successful advance, and much ground had been won. 
There is no doubt that the enemy had made more elaborate 
preparations and was in stronger force on the northern 
sectors of his front. But the attacks here, though repulsed, 
had contributed to the success on the right by holding and 
drawing to the northern region considerable forces of the 
enemy. The men were not discouraged by their terrible 
experiences. They knew ‘they had fought well and done 
their best, and there was the consoling theory that the 


1 This was not the front line of the new advanced trenches from which 
the attack had started, but the original front line further back, the front 
before these trenches were dug in preparation for the battle. The new 
advanced trenches were not occupied again for some weeks after the fight. 
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attack was never meant to be a break through, but was 
after all only a feint on a gigantic scale. They rejoiced at 
the news of captured villages along the bend of the Somme 
and of thousands of German prisoners marched to the rear. 

And the London Scottish had a first recognition 
of their splendid fighting at Gommecourt in the message 
received from the G.O.C. next morning : 


I cannot congratulate you on making a name for yourselves 
by your action on July 1—that had been already done— 
but I want to express to all ranks of the London Scottish my 
sincere thanks for the glorious example of dash and heroism 
which they set to all arms of the service who were in action 
with you yesterday. 


Nore To CHaprer VIII 


Colonel Sparks, C.M.G., D.S.O., in his diary, has the following 
interesting note on a visit paid to the Gommecourt position, 
after the German retirement of 1917: 


‘“* I visited the scene of operations in front of Hébuterne 
and went over, as far as possible, the old trench line which we 
had held in front of Hébuterne during June-August 1916. I 
searched No Man’s Land and the position we held in the 
German trenches on July 1. When standing in the position it 
was immediately seen that the position we had held was most 
precarious. We were exposed to enfilade fire from the high 
ground on our right, on our right front, and to fire from our 
immediate front. The enemy had observation from all these 

ints and could place their shells exactly where they pleased. 
t was the want of counter-battery work on the part of our 
artillery, coupled with the impossible position which we held, 
that rendered the position untenable. I had never been able 
to appreciate the large number of attempts which had been 
made to get through bombs and ammunition to us, but I 
appreciated something of what had been done, during this 
visit, finding a number of boxes of bombs still in No Man’s 
Land with the remains of our fellows who had tried to bring 
them over. 

‘‘ It was suggested on this day that a cross should be made 
from gun timbers from the field and erected in memory of the 
members of the Regiment who fell that day, and this we put 
in hand in the Third Army workshops. One of the men 
working there cast a plate of brass metal found on the field, 
and engraved an inscription to the memory of the men of 
the Regiment.” 


CHAPTER IX 


LATER PHASES OF THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 
See Map 4, facing p. 184. 


London Scottish made their way into the lines, 

mostly wounded. They had crouched in shell holes 
to escape being made prisoners by the enemy’s patrols. 
Those near the German front line were thus found and 
taken, but such of them as were wounded, as well as the 
wounded left in the enemy’s trenches, were all well treated. 
But even on the night of the 2nd and 8rd a few more came 
in. The last of these was Company Sergeant-Major E. P. 
Bell, D.C.M., of A Company, who reached the British lines 
on the 8rd. He had been wounded in the leg before the 
advance from thé assembly trenches, but after first aid 
he had gone over with B Company. In the withdrawal he 
became separated from his comrades, and remained in a 
shell hole for two nights and a day, feigning death when 
enemy patrols approached, so as to avoid being made a 
prisoner. Crawling from shell hole to shell hole he got 
in on the second night.? 

In the evening after the battle, what was left of the 
Battalion was moved to Sailly. But the scouts, who had 
been at Battalion Headquarters during the day, stayed all 
night in the line, and organised parties to carry back all 
the wounded they could as far as Hébuterne village, where 
R.A.M.C. stretcher-bearers took them over. By this 


De: the night of July 1, 1916, some more of the 


1 It is reported of Sergeant-Major Bell, who was an Aberdonian, that 
when told that he had been awarded the D.C.M. he asked anxiously whether 
he was supposed to have performed any particular act of gallantry. Being 
informed that the award had been made for continuous good service, he 
expressed his relief, because ‘a man who commits an act of exceptional 

try in this war shows himself guilty of a lamentable lack of self- 
control.”” He afterwards became Regimental Sergeant-Major. 
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means and by the heroic persistence of Dr. Glover, who 
worked in his dressing station till after dawn the next 
day, many Scottish wounded were given a chance to 
recover, which otherwise they would not have had. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers who had 
been kept out of the fight to form a reserve for reorganisa- 
tion rejoined at Sailly, and when the Battalion paraded 
to march back to Souastre at noon it was about 800 
strong.} 

They were shelled as they marched off, and the Medical 
Officer, Captain Glover, R.A.M.C., was hit, though not 
seriously wounded. 

The Battalion remained only a few hours at Souastre. 
It badly needed some time for rest and reorganisation, 
but on the same night (July 2-3) it was marched to 
Foncquevillers, and sent into the trenches facing Gomme- 
court Park. The 46th Division was being moved down 
south to assist in the push on the right, and any available 
units were being taken to hold their trenches opposite 
Gommecourt. The London Scottish were four days in 
the trenches. The general situation on this part of the 
front was anything but sound. It was said that just 
then, except for the small force manning the trenches, 
there were no troops between the German front and the 


1 The parade state at Sailly, 11 a.m. July 2, 1916, was: 
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sea. But except for some shelling on the 5th the enemy 
was strangely quiet. Probably the Germans in the 
Gommecourt positions had also been called upon to re- 
inforce the line further south. The weather had broken 
on the 8rd, and heavy rain made trench conditions very 
uncomfortable. The strength of the Battalion was in- 
creased during these days by men who had been only 
slightly wounded, and others who were on detached duty 
rejoining. On the night between the 6th and 7th the 
Scottish were relieved by the Queen Victoria’s Rifles, and 
went back to Souastre for four days’ rest. 

On the 10th the Battalion was again brought into the 
line, relieving the 7th Middlesex in the old trenches in 
front of Hébuterne, facing the southern front of the 
Gommecourt position. Heavy rain following on the 
bombardment had reduced the trenches to a very bad 
condition. There were places where the men, as they 
went in, were up to the knees in mud and water, and 
traverses and parapets had fallen in. 

The sector was now held on a very different plan from 
that adopted before the battle of July 1. Instead of the 
new advanced trenches made after taking over from the 
French, the old French front line became the main line 
of defence, the reserve companies being placed in the 
derelict line on the outskirts of Hébuterne village. The 
forward trenches, which were in a very damaged state, 
were not held at all by day. At night sentry groups 
and patrols were sent forward to cover the work of re- 
construction. This was a grim and arduous task, for 
much of the trenches had completely collapsed during 
the battle, burying in the débris the bodies of those 
who had fallen. Gradually the support line and the 
communication with it were re-established and the support 
line was occupied, but the front line was still held only 
by sentry groups when the Battalion left the sector. 
Attempts had been made to mislead the enemy into a 
belief that the front line was permanently held, and for 
this purpose the night patrols before withdrawing had 
scattered empty tins and jars about and set a brazier 
smoking here and there. The first experiment drew a 
bombardment, in which the Germans wasted a good deal 
of ammunition on the empty front trench, but presently 
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they risked sending over a low-flying aeroplane, and found 
out that they had been the victims of a ruse. 

Drafts were arriving from England, and some officers 
to replace casualties in the commissioned ranks. Some of 
these were from the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
and, good officers as they were, there was some disappoint- 
ment that they did not come from the other Battalions of 
the London Scottish, who had selected and sent home for 
training so many excellent non-commissioned officers and 
men to become officers in their own Regiment. 

A raid was arranged for the night of July 16, to be 
carried out by B Company under Captain MacGregor, 
but the artillery announced it with a burst of fire that put 
the enemy on the alert, and they swept No Man’s Land 
with such a tremendous fire of machine-guns that it was 
impossible for the raiders to get in. The raid ended in 
the blowing up of some enemy wire and a brief exchange 
of bombs and rifle shots. 

Next day the Battalion was relieved by the 4th Londons 
and went into Divisional reserve at Bayencourt. Here 
a draft of 200 joined. On the 28rd the Battalion returned 
to the Hébuterne trenches and carried on the work of 
improving the position. This went on till the end of the 
month, when on July 80 the 4th Londons again took 
over the trenches and the Scottish went into Brigade 
reserve at Sailly. But this time it meant no real rest, 
for the Battalion was ordered to find working parties up 
to 400 men, which took practically every available man. 
From August 4 to 10 the Scottish were again in the 
Hébuterne trenches. Then they were in reserve at 
Bayencourt till the 16th. On that day Colonel Green 
had to go into hospital, and Major James Lindsay again 
took command. 

From August 16 to the 20th there was another tour 
of duty in the Hébuterne trenches. It was announced that 
after this the 56th would be relieved by the 17th Division, 
and go to the neighbourhood of St. Riquier for training. 
This was taken to mean that the Division would soon be 
put into the great battle which had been in progress for 
more than seven weeks away to the southward, where 
the advance was slowly fighting its way forward towards 
the Bapaume ridge, through difficult country elaborately 
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fortified—for the enemy had converted every wood and 
village into a stronghold. 

On August 20 the London Scottish were relieved by 
the 10th West Yorks, and marched back to Bayencourt. 
Next day there was a march to Halloy, and on the 22nd 
to Doullens, where in the afternoon the Battalion entrained 
for St. Riquier, which was reached at 10 p.m. From St. 
Riquier there was a march to Drucat, where the Battalion 
arrived at its billets about midnight. 

The 56th Division now ceased to form part of the 
7th Corps, and the following farewell message was received 
from the G.O.C. : 


The Lieutenant-General Commanding the Seventh Corps, 
in saying good-bye to the 56th Division on their leaving the 
Corps, desires to record his appreciation of the manner in which 
the Division has fought and worked while it has been with the 
Seventh Corps. The gallant manner in which the Division 
fought at Gommecourt will be appreciated in history, but the 
Corps Commander wishes the Division to know that the less 
spectacular but more irksome work which the Division has put 
into the line which they have been holding, has not escaped 
notice. It is invidious to make distinctions where all have 
worked so well, but he particularly congratulates those units 
who have so well repaired that part of the line knocked about 
in the fighting of the Ist of July. 


The orders for the training at Drucat left the Command- 
ing Officer a fairly free hand, except that 64 hours’ work 
was laid down as the minimum per day—certainly quite 
enough for troops in need of rest. The weather was not 
very good and the training ground was unsatisfactory, 
being covered with crops, through which the practice 
trenchesran. Notwithstanding that the British Army was 
paying a franc per yard for these trenches, the Battalion 
was warned that all damage to the crops must be paid 
for. Moreover, the training ground was two miles from 
billets. Company training, however, of which the Battalion 
was chiefly in need, could be done in fields near the billets, 
and it was just possible to find some ground for an 
occasional field day. 

During this period Headquarters was reorganised. 
Captain Paterson, M.C., who had acted as Adjutant since 
May 1915, became Second in Command, and his place was 
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taken by Lieut. Douglas. The chaplain, the Rev. J. S. 
Stewart, who had been with the Battalion since March 
1915, was relieved by the Rev. D. C. Lusk. 

At Drucat the secret of the “ tanks” was revealed. 
The Battalion was taken to see a squadron of these new 
monsters. Their points were explained and predictions 
made as to their future exploits. These first tanks had 
the drawback of being very slow, going at the rate of 
only twenty yards a minute, and it was a problem to 
combine their movements with an infantry advance. The 
attack was practised in their company, but the problem 
was not solved. 

This final practice of the Brigade attack with tanks 
took place on August 80. The London Scottish re- 
ceived orders to entrain next morning at 5 a.m. at St. 
Riquier for an unnamed destination. This proved to be 
Ville-sur-Corbie, whence the Battalion marched to Sailly- 
au-Bois, arriving there at 4P.M. On Sunday, September 8, 
there was a Church Parade, which was interrupted and 
brought to a premature close by sudden orders to move, 
and the Battalion had a long march over roads deep in 
mud to a camp at “the Citadel” between Fricourt and 
Bray, where they bivouacked for the night. 

The London Scottish were now on the old battlefield 
of the first days of the Somme. Fighting had been in 
progress for two months since the great push began on 
July 1. Northward the enemy’s front was still intact 
from Gommecourt to Thiepval. South of this a consider- 
able amount of ground had been won by continuous 
fighting and at heavy cost. From the Ancre hollow, 
south of Thiepval, the British line ran along the crest of 
the ridge beyond Poziéres, and then followed the line of 
heights to Guillemont. Beyond this the Germans held the 
high ground about Morval and both sides of the hollow 
in which the town of Combles stands. Here the enemy’s 
line formed a bold salient on strong ground, the front 
curving round the entrenched farm of Falfemont, with a 
spur of the heights crowned by the Leuze and Bouleaux 
Woods on its west side. Combles was in the hollow below, 
with the Frégicourt height rising south-east of it, also 
held by the enemy. Beyond this salient the French front 
began, running south across the Somme by Clery to the 
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high ground opposite Péronne. On this part of the front 
the immediate object of the Allies was to capture Falfemont 
Farm and the woods, and, in combination with the French 
advance, envelop Combles. This would straighten out 
our line and be the prelude to a great attack, which was 
intended to clear the reverse slopes of the ridge from 
Poziéres to the Bapaume-Péronne road. In this new 
push the tanks were to take part. Their existence had 
been carefully concealed, so that the new weapon might 
come as a surprise to the enemy. 

On September 8—the day when the Scottish were 
called up from Sailly—the British had captured Guillemont 
and pushed close up to Falfemont Farm, while the French 
took Le Forest and advanced towards the southern out- 
skirts of Combles. Next day the enemy counter-attacked 
vigorously but unsuccessfully along the front of the 
Combles salient. That night in torrents of rain the 
British again advanced, and by midday on the 5th 
Falfemont Farm was taken and a move had been made 
on to Leuze Wood. 

That morning the London Scottish were told that they 
were to remain where they were till next day. They 
were temporarily attached to the 5th Division, which was 
engaged in the fight for Combles. But at half-past twelve 
there came a new order—to move at once. There was a 
halt for more than an hour under a downpour of rain at 
a farm where the 5th Division had its Headquarters. 
Finally, the Scottish were directed to march on to Chim- 
panzee Trench near Maricourt, and report to the 95th 
Brigade. As they neared the trench towards 7 P.M., 
they came under long-range shell fire, but there were no 
casualties. Here soon new orders were received. Packs 
were dumped and battle stores issued, and the Battalion 
was detailed to relieve the 2nd East Surreys in Leuze 
Wood, where they had been fighting all day. 

Coming after a long march in the rain, the relief proved 
to be a weary task, which was not completed till daylight 
next morning. The Brigade provided two officers who 
were to take the Battalion to a point where they would 
meet the East Surreys’ guides. Moving off in the dark- 
ness, they met the guides in due course. But it soon 
became evident that they did not know the way. The 
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Battalion was lost in the dark. One of the officers went off 
on an exploring expedition, found someone who did know, 
and so brought the Battalion to its destination. The 
Scottish found they had to relieve the Surreys in the 
support line in the wood, some companies of the Royal 
Irish Rifles being in front of them in contact with the 
enemy. There was, of course, no sort of trench system ; 
the companies to be relieved simply occupying the positions 
which they had reached in the battle. The relief was 
therefore no easy matter. However, it was completed 
about 6.80 a.m. A and B were in support of the Irish 
Rifles, C and D in a trench about 200 yards south 
of the wood. There was a machine-gun party of the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry in the wood, and 
the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers were next in the line 
to the west of it. 

During the day the wood was heavily shelled, and 
there were some casualties among the London Scottish. 
C and D Companies were ordered to relieve the Irish 
Rifles in the front line at dusk that evening. The French 
had been attacking south of Combles since the afternoon, 
and as dusk drew on the Germans put a heavy barrage 
down on the British right and attacked south of the road 
that runs from Combles through Leuze Wood. What 
followed is not quite clear. Apparently the Germans 
advanced to occupy a trench line, not actually held at 
the moment, on the slope below the wood, a trench reduced 
to a row of shell holes, and pushed the right of their advance 
into the wood. The Irish Rifles suffered heavy casualties 
but held on, A Company of the Scottish coming to their 
help. The Germans pressed in between them and the 
support line, and though no message came from the 
Scottish in the wood itself, a report reached the Battalion 
Headquarters that the wood was taken. At that moment 
Vérey lights were thrown up to the west of it and the 
German barrage lengthened, so it looked as if the story 
was true. Colonel Lindsay collected the Headquarters 
personnel to man the crater in which Headquarters were 
established, and waited for the expected onslaught. Soon, 
however, runners, who had been sent to the reserve com- 
panies, reported that they had not been attacked. Clearly 
the Germans had been held. It only remained to clear the 
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wood. C Company was therefore ordered to move directly 
on the wood, D round its western flank. They had hardly 
started when the enemy’s barrage suddenly stopped, and 
as they reached the wood they learned that, after a critical 
moment, the attack had been repulsed without their aid, 
though with some loss, which included the officer com- 
manding B Company, Captain Ellis, who was badly 
wounded. Next day, except for some shelling, the Leuze 
Wood front was quiet. 

The 56th Division had now taken over this sector 
from the 5th Division, and the London Scottish again 
came under the orders of their own Brigade, the 168th. 
On the 8th the Battalion was relieved, and went into 
Brigade reserve at Maltzhorn Farm. 

On arriving at the farm the C.O. was informed that, 
on the 9th, the 16th (Irish) Division was to attack Ginchy. 
In connection with this attack the 168th Brigade was to 
occupy a strong point, known as the Quadrilateral, east 
of Ginchy, and a trench running south-east from it towards 
Leuze Wood. It was not, however, proposed to employ 
the London Scottish in the operation, which would be 
carried out by the other three Battalions. 

At about 8 p.m., however, on the 9th, the C. oO. was 
ordered to send up one company to report to the Ken- 
singtons. Captain Syer’s Company (D) was accordingly 
despatched. Some two hours later the C.O. was sent 
for and informed that the 16th Division had taken Ginchy 
and that the 168th Brigade had occupied their objective, 
but that a party of Germans were holding out in a trench 
south-west of the Quadrilateral, and south-east of Ginchy. 
It was therefore desired that the London Scottish should 
prolong the line to the left of the Quadrilateral, join hands 
with the 16th Division, and so cut off this party of the 
enemy. Colonel Lindsay particularly asked whether 
it was certain that the Quadrilateral was taken, and 
was told that it was. He gave orders to the Battalion 
to march to the reserve line, and himself went on at 
once to confer with the other Commanding Officers. 
They confirmed the statement that the Quadilateral was 
captured. 

On the arrival of the Battalion it was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Captain Syer’s trench, advance from that point 
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on the Quadrilateral, and then work westwards towards 
Ginchy. The operation was extremely difficult, for the 
ground had not been reconnoitred, the night was pitch 
dark, and there was a thick fog. Moreover, time was of 
importance, for the dawn was approaching, and it was 
obviously necessary to get the troops in position before 
the party that it was desired to cut off realised the situa- 
tion. The companies moved off in succession, Captain 
MacGregor’s Company (A) in front, but before they reached 
their objective they were attacked in the open by a party 
of Germans. A hot fight ensued, and the enemy was 
driven off, but Captain MacGregor was killed, and in the 
confusion of the fighting in fog and darkness the troops 
lost direction and returned to their starting point. 

Colonel Lindsay ordered them to renew the attempt, 
but, in view of the difficulty of keeping direction, to move 
up, this time, in rear of the Rangers, and, having found 
their left, to prolong the line thence. The scout officer 
and two scouts were sent up to assist and report progress. 
The operation was carried out under the supervision of 
Captain Syer. The scout officer reported that the Rangers 
had been found in the Quadrilateral and that the London 
Scottish had been posted on their left and were engaged 
in a bombing fight with the Germans. This was apparently 
confirmed by a message from Captain Syer. It was now 
ascertained that the 16th Division had not completed the 
capture of Ginchy, so there could be no question of joining 
hands with them there. 

As it happened, the fog held all day, and the true 
position was not discovered till evening. In point of 
fact the Quadrilateral had never been occupied. The 
Rangers in their attack had held too much to the east, 
and the London Scottish, believing that they were in 
their proper position, had got in between them and the 
strong point. They had been carrying on a bombing 
fight with the Germans all day, and so far from making 
any progress, they had been hard put to it to hold their 
own. In the fighting the Battalion lost two other officers 
killed (Petrie and Thomson) and about a hundred casualties 
of other ranks. 

The Brigade was relieved in the evening, and the London 
Scottish went back to Divisional reserve at Billon Farm, 
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between Maricourt and Bray-sur-Somme, where they 
remained until the evening of the 14th. Except as a 
respite from shelling it was no real rest, for there was no 
shelter for the men, who bivouacked on the bare ground. 
There was much rain and they suffered almost as much 
hardship as in the fighting line. On the 14th the Battalion 
marched up to Angle Wood for the great battle fixed for 
the next day. 

The action of September 15 was one of the “ big 
pushes ”’ of the Somme Battle. The tanks were to make 
their first appearance, and the attack was to be launched 
on a front of more than seven miles, from near Poziéres 
on the left to beyond Leuze Wood on the right. Its objec- 
tive was the enemy’s third line running along the reverse 
slope of the heights by Courcelette, Martinpuich, Flers, 
Lesbceufs, and Morval. For three days an intense bom- 
bardment had battered the enemy’s works, and on the 
morning of the 15th, as the sun rose in a bright autumn 
sky, with a mist on the ground, the bombardment rose 
to hurricane intensity. Nine Divisions were in line for 
the attack. On the left and centre there was complete 
success, and the line was carried forward more than a mile 
on a front of over five miles. But on the right things did 
not go well. 

Here three Divisions attacked—on the left the Guards 
from Ginchy, with Lesboeufs for their objective; in the 
centre the 6th Division against the Quadrilateral position ; 
on the right the 56th Division against Bouleaux Wood, 
with orders, when this was taken, to form a defensive 
flank facing Combles, where the French were attacking. 
The 167th and 169th Brigades were in front with the 
168th in reserve. Two tanks were allotted to the 56th 
Division, but gave here only disappointing results. 

The Guards gained some ground north of Ginchy, with 
heavy loss, and were then held up; the 6th Division got 
into the Quadrilateral, but this nest of machine-guns took 
heavy toll of the attack. The 167th Brigade of the 56th 
Division fought its way into Bouleaux Wood, but could 
not clear it of the enemy. The London Scottish were 
not engaged this day. At 9.80 a.m., when the battle had 
been three hours in progress, they received orders to move 
up to a point north of Bouleaux Wood, but as they 
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prepared to move off the order was countermanded, and 
they remained near Angle Wood all day, Battalion Head- 
quarters occupying a fairly dry shell hole. 

Two days were spent near Angle Wood. Fighting was 
in progress in front of Bouleaux Wood and in the direc- 
tion of the Quadrilateral, and the artillery was active on 
both sides, but the only casualties among the Scottish 
were the result of a premature burst of one of our own 
shells, which killed two men. 

Late in the evening of the 16th Colonel Lindsay was 
informed that the London Scottish and the 4th Londons 
had been lent to the 167th Brigade for the purpose of an 
attack next morning on Bouleaux Wood from the north. 
He was directed to report at Brigade Headquarters 
in Chimpanzee Trench for instructions. The instructions 
were that the two Battalions were to be at the north-west 
corner of Leuze Wood at 4 A.M., where they were to be 
met by the Brigade-Major, who would put them in posi- 
tion. Battalion Headquarters were to share the dug-out 
in Leuze Wood occupied by the Victorias, but were not 
expected to take any part in the operation, which was 
fortunate, for by the time the C.O. had completed his six- 
mile walk out and back there was no time left for recon- 
naissance, or indeed for any preparation. It happened 
that the weather, which had for some days been fine, broke 
that night. This part of the country is composed of 
chalk covered with light soil of varying depths. The 
ground, sharply undulating, was pockmarked with shell 
holes. These the rain filled with muddy water, : indis- 
tinguishable in the darkness from the semi-liquid mud 
that covered the ground between them. The heavily 
laden men progressed chiefly by falling forward and pain- 
fully dragging themselves up again. By superhuman 
exertions the head of the Battalion reached the rendezvous 
within a few minutes of the appointed hour, but the rear 
companies had opened out considerably, and the 4th 
Londons, who had elected to follow them, had hardly 
started. The C.O. suggested that the London Scottish 
should make the attack unaided, and after waiting half an 
hour this was agreed to. But it wastoolate. The Brigade- 
Major found it impossible to put them into position 
before dawn, and took the responsibility of cancelling 
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the operation. The Battalion was therefore sent back to 
Angle Wood. 

That night they relieved the London Rifle Brigade in 
the trenches north-east of Leuze Wood. These trenches, 
which were in very bad condition, were on the line of the 
road to Combles, running between Leuze and Bouleaux 
Woods, and there was an advanced post known as “‘ Middle 
Copse,’’ 150 yards in front of the firing line. The trench 
was enfiladed on the right from Bouleaux Wood. The 
position on the left was also unsatisfactory. The Scottish 
were on the extreme left of the 56th Division, but there 
was no connection with the 5th Division, the next to the 
left. 

As the frontal attacks on Bouleaux Wood had failed, 
the 168th Brigade decided to turn the position by digging 
a trench east and west through Middle Copse to the light 
railway that runs round the wood. On the night of the 
18th the trench was taped out and dug by working parties 
of the 5th Cheshires, the London Scottish supplying a 
covering party, made up of C and D Companies. While 
engaged in this duty, Captain Syer,! commanding D 
Company, was seriously wounded by a sniper’s bullet, and 
died of the wound two months later in England. The new 
trench was occupied the same night, and in the following 
night a support trench was completed. 

Next evening the Battalion was relieved and went 
back to Angle Wood. During its stay here in reserve it 
lost Lieut. Calder, who went out with one of his scouts 
to reconnoitre the ground south of Leuze Wood towards 
Combles on the night of the 20th. They did not return, 
and their bodies were found after the advance of the 
25th. 

About this time a draft of some 200 men arrived, 
transferred from the 2nd line Battalion Glasgow High- 
landers, which had been broken up. It was not considered 
advisable to incorporate them in the Battalion while 
fighting was in progress. They were therefore kept in 
reserve. Before the battle of the 25th, however, the 


1 He had been appointed an R.T.O. in January, but had voluntarily 
returned to the Battalion after Gommecourt on hearing that officers of 
experience were badly needed. His services during the difficult period of 
reorganisation had been of inestimable value. 
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Battalion had become dangerously weak, and fifty of the 
draft were brought up. The remainder did excellent work 
as carrying parties. 

On the 24th orders were received for the battle fixed 
for next day—September 25th, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Loos. This was to be a renewed attempt to 
carry out the operation which had failed on the 15th. 
The Guards, 5th, 6th, and 21st Divisions were to capture 
Grandcourt, Lesbceufs, and Morval. The 56th Division— 
as on the 15th—was charged with the duty of establishing 
a defensive flank facing Combles. The new Middle Copse 
trenches considerably simplified this task, which indeed 
was the chief object of their construction. On the night 
of the 24th the London Scottish and the 4th Londons 
took over these trenches, the London Scottish on the left 
with their flank towards the enemy. Battalion Head- 
quarters were established in a little dug-out fifty yards 
behind the support line, and pending the next day’s 
attack were in a dangerous position, for there was nothing 
between them and the Germans. 

The Brigade Orders provided that the 4th Londons 
should hold the enemy in the wood with their fire, while the 
London Scottish were to capture the trench running from 
the north-east corner of the wood to a strong point on 
the light railway. C and A Companies were detailed for 
the attack, C being directed on the trench and A on the 
strong point. B Company was ordered to advance in 
support, while D was held in reserve. Zero was here 
fixed for 2 p.m., by which time the main attack should 
have made considerable progress. 

During the morning the crowded trenches shared in a 
heavy bombardment directed at the 5th Division, which 
could be seen sweeping with hardly a check towards 
Morval. Punctually at zero the London Scottish left 
their trenches—indeed one platoon slightly anticipated 
the moment and suffered some casualties from our own 
barrage. C Company was immediately successful, and 
Captain Worlock, finding that the new position was domi- 
nated by another trench running out from the south-east 
corner of the wood, promptly went on and took this also. 
A Company (Lieut. Speak) had more trouble. They found 
themselves prevented from reaching the enemy by an 
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embankment protected with barbed wire, and were soon 
engaged in a hot bombing fight. The supporting company, 
having lost their commander (Captain McClellan of the 
Argylis) and their second in command (Captain Wilson), 
were for the moment unable to help. The issue was 
doubtful for some time. The reserve company was 
ordered to reconnoitre the ground with a view to a turn- 
ing attack from the north-east, but before this could be 
carried out the Germans surrendered. Three officers and 
49 men were made prisoners, and three machine-guns 
and four trench mortars captured. The London Scottish 
then proceeded to consolidate the position and gain touch 
with the 5th Division, which had taken Morval. 

Bouleaux Wood was now completely turned. Colonel 
Lindsay suggested that the London Scottish should attack 
it in flank from the north-east, if the 4th Londons would 
co-operate on the front. The C.O. of the 4th Londons, 
however, did not see his way to comply with the sugges- 
tion, which in the end proved unnecessary, as the wood 
was evacuated during the night, and a very successful 
action was accomplished. 

In the fight of the 25th the Scottish lost 4 officers 
and 50 other ranks. The officers were Captains McClellan 
and Wilson killed, and Lieuts. Speak and Gorrie wounded. 
Speak was hit as he led A Company in front of the 
attack on the embankment. 

The Germans abandoned Combles under cover of dark- 
ness, and on the morning of the 26th an officer’s patrol, 
under Major Paterson, M.C., of the London Scottish, 
after encountering the enemy, joined up with the French 
east of the place, in which unburied dead showed the effect 
of our bombardment. The enemy salient was now wiped 
out, and the British line formed an even front from Thiepval 
to beyond Morval, holding all the third German line along 
the reverse slope of the Poziéres ridge and facing their 
fourth line on the Bapaume ridge. 

On the evening of the 26th the London Scottish were 
relieved by the Kensingtons and went back to Falfemont 
Farm. On the night of the 28th the French took over 
the front about Combles from the 56th Division, which 
marched back to Ville-sur-Corbie on its way to a much- 
needed rest. 
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But plans were suddenly changed. On the 80th 
they were brought back to take over the line west of Le 
Transloy, and the London Scottish bivouacked in Bernafay 
Wood. During their stay here they were employed in 
digging a cable trench seven feet deep through Guillemont 
and Ginchy. The work was hard and the weather was 
thoroughly bad. There was no protection from the 
constant rain, which had again reduced the countryside 
to liquid mud. 

It was almost a relief when, on October 4, the 
Battalion was ordered to take over from the London 
Rifle Brigade the new position east of Lesbceufs. These 
trenches, such as they were, were badly sited at the bottom 
of the valley, incomplete in places, still very shallow and 
without communications. Every available man had to 
be set to work. The shelling was incessant, and the 
weather continued to be bad. Except for the one night 
at Ville-sur-Corbie, the men had not slept under shelter 
since September 5. They began to approach the limit 
of human endurance. 

On the morning of October 5 Colonel Lindsay, while 
reconnoitring, was seriously wounded by a German sniper. 
Major James Paterson, M.C., then took over the command 
of the Battalion. 

On the night of October 6 the 56th Division was 
regrouped into an assembly position to the east of Lesboeufs 
for an attack next day on the German position covering 
Le Transloy. The 168th and 167th Brigades were in 
the front line, and the 169th in reserve. The London 
Scottish were chosen for the right Battalion in liaison with 
a French Battalion of their 56th Division (who were also 
attacking), because so many of the Scottish were able to 
speak French. 

The attack was made “suddenly” at 2 p.m. The 
London Scottish had B and C Companies in the first line, 
D in support, and A in reserve. B Company (Lieut. 
Thoms) immediately became engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the enemy in a line of old gun-pits in the 
low ground. They captured them after a hard fight, and 
had then to hold them against a series of fierce counter- 
attacks. C Company (Lieut. Bishop) occupied a strong 
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point on the right of B, covering its flank and holding on 
for the rest of the day under continuous machine-gun fire, 
in the hope of linking up with the French. But our 
Allies could not hold the position they had wrested from 
the Germans, and on the other flank the 4th Londons, the 
next Battalion in the Brigade, were stopped by severe 
casualties from machine-gun fire—probably at long range. 
The Scottish were thus left with both flanks in the air 
and suffered considerable loss. B Company was reduced 
to an officer and 18 men. After dark the Scottish were 
withdrawn to the trenches from which they had started. 
Their casualties had been severe and included Lieut. 
Struthers killed and Lieuts. Thoms and Stewart wounded. 
This was the first attack we had made against enemy 
“‘ posts,” as distingushed from a trench line, and the 
enemy’s defence was remarkably efficient. The London 
Rifle Brigade took over the front in daylight next morning, 
and the Scottish were withdrawn over the open without 
casualties by some skilful manceuvring. Another attack 
made that afternoon had no better results. 

This was the last fight of the London Scottish in the 
Battle of the Somme. On the night of the 8th the 56th 
Division was withdrawn from the front, and began a long 
march over the muddy roads to Frémont, near Amiens. 
The London Scottish reached their billets on the 10th, 
and were given ten days’ rest to refit, reorganise, and train. 
They had suffered serious losses in the month they had 
spent on the Somme front. Between September 6 and 
October 7 the total casualties were 581. If we add the 
losses on July 1, the casualties of the Battalion in the 
Somme battles were over a thousand, including more than 
fifty officers. Under this tremendous strain the Battalion 
had done very well indeed. It won honour in every 
operation and stood out pre-eminently as a Battalion that 
never lost its spirit and was always ready to perform 
whatever task was assigned to it. During the march out 
of action General Lord Cavan, commanding the XIVth 
Corps, personally thanked the Commanding Officer for the 
work the London Scottish had done, saying they were 
surpassed by no other Battalion. 

During the rest at Frémont the following appreciative 
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message was received from General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
commanding the Fourth Army : 


I desire to place on record my appreciation of the work 
that was done by the 56th Division during the Battle of the 
Somme. The successful operations in the neighbourhood of Bou- 
leaux and Leuze Woods, together with the capture of Combles, 
between the 9th and 27th of September, were feats of arms 
deserving of the highest praise, and I congratulate the Division 
on the gallantry, perseverance, and endurance displayed by 
all ranks. 

When after only two days’ rest the Division was again called 
upon to go into the line, they displayed a fine spirit of deter- 
mination which deserved success. 

The enterprise and hard work which the Division has shown 
in sapping forward and constructing trenches under fire has been 
a noticeable feature in the operations, and I specially con- 
gratulate the infantry on the progress they made in this manner 
at Bouleaux Wood. 

It is a matter of regret to me that this fine Division has 
now left the Fourth Army, but I trust that at some future time 
I may again find them under my command. 


Nore To CHaprer IX 


The following extract from the London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, December 1917, describes the memorial erected on the 
battlefield : 


On the farthest point reached by the Ist Battalion in the 
Battle of the Somme, September 5 to October 8, 1916, there 
was erected on the first anniversary of ‘‘ Ours ’’ entering the 
battle, a large memorialcross. For miles behind it and around 
it is a rolling moorland, pitted with the myriad shell holes of a 
year ago, and covered now with soft knee-deep green under- 
growth. The cross is a plain one of two great beams and 
stands about eight feet high. At its base is a cairn in which 
is embedded a strong block of oak bearing a metal plate with 
this inscription : 

*‘ Sacred to the memory of the Officers, N.C.O.’s and Men 
of the London Scottish, who fell in action in the Battle of 
the Somme, September 5 to October 8, 1916. 

‘‘This cross is erected by the Battalion on the farthest 
point then reached.—September 5, 1917.” 


Near it rest those who fell farthest forward in the attack 
of October 7; yet it equally commemorates all who fell in 
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the earlier days in the woods and on the slopes behind. The 
graves of some of these are marked, and it is hoped that the 
very thorough work which the Graves Registration Com- 
mission have in hand will lead to the identifying and 
permanent marking of many more. 


The Cross was dedicated with these words: 


‘** Accept, we beseech Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, this 
symbol of Thy sacred passion, to be a memorial of all our 
comrades, who in these fields have found and have followed 
the way of the cross ; and grant that having fellowship with 
Thy suffering they may also be partakers of Thy victory and 
Thy glory.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE WINTER OF 1916-17—THE BATTLE OF ARRAS 
See Maps 5 and 6, facing p. 148 


on an ever greater scale, the intervals filled by in- 

tensive bombardment, hard digging, back-breaking 
carrying parties and unpleasant little fights—was practi- 
cally suspended through the winter of 1916-17. By 
October 1916 we had broken through the third German 
system, but the enemy stood fast on the Bapaume ridge 
and its advanced positions and on his strong lines along 
the Péronne-Bapaume road as far as Morval. We had won 
much ground at a heavy cost of life, for both sides had 
fought doggedly and desperately for villages turned into 
rubbish heaps and woods torn to shattered stumps of 
trees. In November there was a lull. The German Press 
declared that the Allied offensive had at last come to a 
dead stop “in a sea of mud and blood.” But towards 
the end of the month, amid driving sleet and snow, the 
Highland Division and the Naval Division stormed the 
stronghold of Beaumont-Hamel, and the battle blazed up 
again for a few days. 

Round Verdun the French were winning back the 
ground they had lost earlier in the year. There were high 
hopes that the coming spring would see the collapse of the 
enemy’s Western front, and we began to see the tactics 
required for a successful attack in this war. Our infantry 
was reorganised into little groups of specialists on the 
French model, a lesson the Scottish were very ready to 
pick up and adopt, as they had seen the system at work 
during the close liaison with the French on the Somme. 

In the East things were not going so well. The enemy 
had overrun the Balkans and carried his front deep into 
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Russia. There was only slow progress on the Tigris and 
on the borders of the Sinai desert, where a British army 
was working gradually forward towards the frontiers of 
Palestine. At Salonica there was a deadlock, and the 
losses by sickness in the entrenched camp had to be 
continually replaced by reinforcements sent over seas that 
were infested by the German U-boats. As we shall see 
when we come to tell the story of the 2nd Battalion of the 
London Scottish, it had come out to France in the summer 
of 1916 with the 60th (London) Division, but in the early 
winter it was sent to Salonica. 

The 1st Battalion had, after its trying experiences in 
the Somme Battles, a time of rest from fighting, but it 
spent the winter months in continuous and strenuous 
training. After its ten days’ rest at Frémont, it moved 
northwards with the 56th Division to take over the 
Laventie sector of the line near the Belgian border. The 
Scottish marched up by Hocquincourt, Merville, Estaires, 
and Laventie, and on October 28 relieved the 1/8th Royal 
Warwicks in the breastworks! of the Fauquissart sub- 
sector. By way of welcome the enemy heavily bombarded 
our line while the relief was taking place, and though we 
had few casualties they blew our works about very badly 
and gave us two months’ hard work repairing them. 
After this the front was comparatively peaceful, and this 
state of things continued throughout the Division’s stay 
in that neighbourhood. 

Compared with the weeks on the Somme battle-ground 
this time in the Laventie sector was a holiday from the 
enemy’s shot and shell, but the usual winter discomforts, 
the continual wet underfoot and the exhausting night sentry 
duties had to be endured as cheerfully as might be. There 
was the usual exchange of artillery compliments, often 
at most inconvenient times. There were frequent raids 
across a sodden ‘‘ No Man’s Land ”’ infested with wire, 
Shell holes, old mine craters and muddy ditches; where 
every tree looked like an enemy. Always there was 
more and more wiring to be done. There were no great 


1 The ground here was marshland, and no digging could be done 
without at once producing a pool. The works were therefore made up 
of built-up breastworks, composed of hurdles with earth between them 
and many sandbags. 
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events. Neither side showed the least desire to push 
forward. Indeed the enemy, showing more wisdom than 
ourselves, withdrew most of their men out of the wet 
valley to the Aubers ridge. Reliefs could be carried out 
in daylight—the usual time being about noon—as soon 
as, by hard work, the breastworks had been raised. It 
was a welcome contrast to the earlier experiences, on other 
fronts, of stumbling along communication trenches in 
pitch darkness under bursts of shell fire. 

The usual routine was six days in the Fauquissart 
sector, followed by six days in support at Laventie, with 
an occasional break of twelve days out of the line in 
Divisional reserve. While in the front line a good deal 
of work had to be done. No defence system is ever 
ideally perfect, and it is a point of honour with the Staff 
to suggest improvements. Then wear and tear has to 
be constantly made good, especially when winter rains 
and spells of frost and thaw flood the trenches and dis- 
integrate parapets and traverses. 

When out of the line there was steady training— 
company and battalion drill, physical drill, musketry, gas 
drill, bombing, bayonet fighting, and route marches (also 
baths and anti-louse precautions). Drafts from Home 
arrived, and were taught the ways of the front. For 
recreation there was plenty of football. In the evenings 
there were Battalion and Company smokers and “ sing- 
songs,’ and for a number of the men leave to Estaires, 
where the Divisional concert party, the ‘‘ Bow Bells,” had 
its “theatre,” ‘‘ Miss Holland ” of the Scottish being one of 
the stars. Hallowe’en was celebrated with a memorable 
concert. 

One incident which occurred in the Fauquissart sector 
must be noted as a splendid instance of the self-sacrificing 
heroism of which the British soldier is capable. On the 
evening of October 28 Corporal C. H. Anderson and five men 
had been detailed for patrol duty, and each supplied with 
two bombs. Anderson was in a hut with his men, and 
was showing them how the bomb was to be handled, 
when he discovered that by some mischance the fuse had 
been set in action. There were only a few seconds before 
it would explode. He dashed to the door in the hope of 
being able to throw the bomb away, but the door was 
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jammed and he could not at once open it. With swiftly 
heroic decision he resolved to save the lives of his men at 
the cost of his own. Facing the door, he held the bomb 
in both hands pressed close to his body. It exploded, and 
he was horribly wounded, dying soon after. But he had 
saved the lives of the others. All, indeed, were injured 
by the explosion in the narrow room of the hut, but only 
one was seriously hurt, and he recovered. It was a finer 
act of calm heroism than anything done amid the excite- 
ment of battle. It was the deliberate choice of death for 
the sake of his men. 

In February 1917 Captain E. D. Jackson, of the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, took command of the Bat- 
talion. He had already a link with the London Scottish 
in the fact that in the ’sixties his father had served in 
the ranks of the Regiment.! 

The New Year brought a sudden change in the situation 
on the Western front, and events that suggested to the 
more hopeful minds that at last the enemy’s strength 
was broken and the end of the war in sight. In January 
and the first days of February we had fought our way 
over the high ground about Serre, and the flank of the 
Bapaume ridge was in danger. In the last days of the 
month the Germans began to withdraw skilfully on a 
wide front, so screened by favourable weather conditions 
and well-devised arrangements that the Allies did not at 
once realise what was happening. Covered by rearguards, 
and carrying out a scheme of ruthless destruction to delay 
the pursuit, the enemy fell back to a new fortified line, 
linking the Arras region with the hill country covering 
Laon—the fourfold zone of entrenchments afterwards 
known as the Hindenburg Line. While the retreat was 
in progress Sir Douglas Haig accepted the plans of the 
new French Commander-in-Chief, General Nivelle, for a 
combined British and French attack on the pillars of this 
new line. The British were to advance from the region 
of Arras; the French were to storm the Aisne heights 
and seize Laon. With both its flanks thus smashed in 
the new line would collapse. 

It was to take part in this new offensive that the 56th 
Division began to move southwards in the second week of 

1 Major Paterson, M.C., was appointed A.D.G.T. of Taranto. 
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March. On March 9 the London Scottish were relieved 
in the line they were then holding, just east of Richebourg 
l’Avoué, the old line of May 9, 1915, and moved into 
billets at Vieille Chapelle. Next day they marched to 
Merville and entrained to Doullens, and marched thence 
into billets at Brevillers. On the 12th the Battalion 
marched to Ivergny, where it was reinforced by a strong 
draft of officers. A fortnight was spent here in strenuous 
training, which was much needed after the long trench 
routine of the winter. 

While at Ivergny all the Officers Commanding Bat- 
talions of the 168th Brigade were sent to Arras to 
reconnoitre the line with a view to an attack on Beaurains, 
a strongly fortified village two miles south-east of the 
city. But on the very day of this reconnaissance the 
Germans retired out of Beaurains to a position about 
a mile east of the village, whereupon the 169th Brigade, 
who were holding the trenches, moved forward and occu- 
pied Beaurains. This retirement of the Germans caused 
an alteration in our plan of attack, and necessitated the 
digging of a new system of assembly trenches. 

On March 28 the Scottish moved to Gouy-en-Artois, 
where three days were spent in training. On the 
27th they marched into the ruined village of Agny, and 
were attached to the 169th Brigade for the work of digging 
assembly trenches opposite the village of Neuville Vitasse, 
which was one of the objectives of the coming attack. 

While at Agny the Battalion lived in cellars, and on 
account of the activity of the enemy’s aeroplanes and 
observation balloons movement by day was restricted as 
much as possible. A busy time was nevertheless spent 
here. The digging of assembly trenches by night was the 
chief work of the Battalion, and very hard work it was. 
The trenches were two and a half miles from the billets, 
and this meant a march in darkness over narrow, slippery 
tracks, often harassed by the enemy’s artillery, where 
the slightest straying from the path risked immediate 
disaster—possibly a crash into a jungle of barbed wire 
or a headlong dive into a trench at least six feet deep. 

For some days the Battalion was lucky in carrying 
out this work, and casualties were slight. One evening, 
however, luck changed. On March 28, just as A Company 
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was leaving Agny on its way to the trenches, a heavy 
shell burst in its midst. Ten men killed outright, and 
thirty-nine wounded, of whom five later succumbed to 
their wounds, was the toll taken by this one shell. Among 
the seriously wounded was Captain F. G. Worlock, the 
company commander. It must be recorded to their 
honour that the rest of A Company pulled themselves 
together, marched on, and dug their task. 

Nor did the Battalion get much rest at Agny even 
by day. Detailed preparations had to be made for the 
coming attack, and this meant conferences, writing of 
orders, reconnaissances, and the issue of battle stores 
and equipment. 

On April 1 the London Scottish went into reserve at 
Achicourt. On the 8rd they relieved the Kensingtons in 
Brigade reserve in the old British front line, where they 
were kept busy continuing the work of digging assembly 
trenches opposite Neuville Vitasse. On the 4th the British 
guns began their preparatory bombardment on a front of 
fourteen miles, from the western slopes of the Vimy ridge 
southwards by Arras to the valley of the Cojeul, and our 
aircraft developed an intense activity. On the 8th—Easter 
Sunday—every gun was working its hardest, and the 
bombardment rose to a hurricane of fire, the prelude of the 
next day’s assault. Nor were the German guns inactive. 
During the afternoon the village of Achicourt was heavily 
bombarded for several hours, and British ammunition 
columns and stores suffered severely. Though the sun 
shone brightly that day for the first time in this laggard 
spring, in the evening the attacking troops moved into 
the assembly trenches under an overcast sky and a drizzle 
of rain, that later changed to sleet and snow. The London 
Scottish took up their position after darkness fell and 
made the best of the poor shelter afforded by muddy 
assembly trenches. 

Along most of the front the attack began on Easter 
Monday, April 9, at 5.80 a.m. On the left, further north 
than the 56th Division, the Canadians stormed the Vimy 
ridge. In front of Arras the British had to attack the 
strong German lines two or three miles east of the city. 
The chief objective of the 56th Division was the village 
of Neuville Vitasse, which lay four miles south-east of 
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Arras, and a portion of the German line immediately 
south of the village. To the 168th Brigade fell the task 
of attacking and clearing Neuville Vitasse; the 167th 
Brigade, on the right of the 168th, was to attack the line 
to the south of the place, while the 169th Brigade was 
held in reserve. The advance of the 56th Division did 
not begin till 7.80 a.m. At this hour the 168th Brigade 
attacked Neuville Vitasse with the Rangers and Kensing- 
tons in front, the London Scottish in support, and the 
4th Londons in reserve. As soon as the Rangers and 
Kensingtons moved out to the attack, the London 
Scottish waded forward into the assembly trenches thus 
vacated, immediately north of the Beaurains-Neuville 
Vitasse road. 

It was not until 11.80 a.m. that the word was given 
for the Battalion to advance to the attack. The objective, 
which was about 1400 yards in front of the assembly 
trenches, was that part of the German line known as 
the Cojeul Switch, lying between the Neuville Vitasse- 
Wancourt road on the right (south) and the Neuville 
Vitasse-Feuchy road on the left (north). The Cojeul 
Switch was made up of three successive trench lines— 
‘Telegraph Hill Trench” in front; the support line, 
‘** Card Trench ”?; and the reserve line, ‘‘ Back Trench.” 

The Battalion advanced with three companies in front 
line each on the frontage of a platoon—A Company (Lieut. 
Anderson), B Company (Captain R. White, M.C.), and D 
Company (Captain Filshill). C Company (Lieut. R. A. V. 
Valentine) was in reserve. The first stage of the long 
advance was made in artillery formation under a steady 
shell fire. The ground was so broken up and so deep 
in mud that the movement was necessarily slow. There 
was a pause on the east side of Neuville Vitasse while 
the three leading companies got into more open forma- 
tion. Pushing forward against the front trench of the 
Switch, they found that our barrage had lifted too soon 
to be of much help, and the enemy’s line was strongly 
manned with rifles, bombers, and machine-guns. Our 
heavy artillery had cut up the ground very thoroughly, 
and the trenches had been largely transformed into lines 
of shell holes, in which the enemy was posted. It was no 
easy matter to distinguish the trenches, or to be sure of 
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the points reached. There was a tough fight for Tele- 
graph Hill Trench, but A Company forced its way into it 
on the left, and the front line was then cleared of the 
enemy. A Company then fought its way into Card 
Trench, and one of its platoons got still further forward 
and established itself in Back Trench, but, finding itself 
alone there and exposed to enfilade fire, it had to fall 
back to Card Trench. D Company on the right overran 
its objectives altogether and became separated from the 
rest of the advance, three of its platoons disappearing for 
a while into the Cojeul valley towards Wancourt. The 
167th Brigade on this flank had been checked, and D Com- 
pany soon found itself in a dangerous position, all but 
cut off, and fired into with machine-guns from the flank 
and right rear. It was thus compelled to withdraw to 
Card Trench. This line was cleared of the enemy during 
the afternoon and some lodgments were effected in Back 
Trench, but parties of the enemy were still holding on 
there. C Company was brought up to bomb them out, 
but by this time night was falling, and it was not till 
dawn next day that the trench was at last cleared. 

Considering the stand made by the enemy and the 
extent of the works captured, the losses were less than 
might have been expected, amounting to 8 officers 
wounded, and of other ranks 17 killed, 66 wounded, and 
4 missing ; 290 German prisoners had been sent back, and 
two machine-guns, a trench mortar, and great quantity of 
ammunition and other stores captured. The 10th was 
spent in consolidating the position, the enemy making no 
attempt to retake it. The battle had so far gone well all 
along the line, and much ground had been gained, the chief 
success being the capture of the Vimy ridge on the left by 
the Canadians and the 51st Highland Division. The British 
centre, after storming the strong works outside Arras with 
the help of the tanks, was pushing out towards Monchy. 

Early in the afternoon of April 11 the London 
Scottish were relieved by the Queen’s Westminsters, and 
marched back under a driving snowstorm to the assembly 
trenches between Beaurains and Neuville Vitasse. In 
these open trenches an uncomfortable night was spent in 
miserable wintry weather. 

The battle was now—after the first great onward rush 
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—developing into a slower advance, step by step, like 
that of the Somme battlefields. On the right of the line 
the immediate object was to gain further ground east 
and south-east, by pushing across the Cojeul valley and 
capturing the villages along the little river. On the 
morning of the 12th the London Scottish were ordered 
to re-occupy the trenches vacated the day before, as the 
Queen’s Westminsters were moving forward to the ridge 
above Heninel. That day, with the help of the tanks, the 
villages of Wancourt and Heninel were taken in the midst 
of a heavy snowstorm. Fighting continued along the 
river during the following days. On the 14th information 
was received that the 167th Brigade was held up by 
machine-gun fire from Guémappe village, and the enemy 
was apparently massing for a counter-attack. The 
Battalion was therefore brought forward to Hill 90, where 
it took up a defensive line facing east and north-east. 
The expected attack, however, was not made, and at 
5 p.M. the London Scottish received orders to relieve the 
Queen’s Westminsters in the front line. This was no 
easy matter, for when the order arrived darkness was 
falling, and there was no time for any daylight recon- 
naissance. The relief was eventually completed by dawn 
the next day, the front held extending for some 800 yards 
south-west of Wancourt Tower. 

The next forty-eight hours were spent in hard work 
improving the narrow shallow trenches, and patrolling by 
night. The weather continued to be wet and cold, and 
the enemy’s artillery was both active and accurate. 

During the afternoon of the 16th the Battalion was 
informed that it would be relieved by the Kensingtons 
that evening, but at 7 p.m. the relief was postponed, as 
considerable activity had been reported on the enemy’s 
side and a counter-attack was expected. <A prolonged 
series of orders and counter-orders followed. Eventually 
the relief was carried out as originally directed, and was 
completed about dawn on the 17th. 

The Battalion went back to the Cojeul Switch and spent 
the next two days there, obtaining such limited rest as 
was possible in wintry weather, with frequent orders to 
stand to in expectation of counter-attacks that were never 
attempted. 
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From the beginning of the battle on the 9th to its 
withdrawal on the 17th, the losses of the Battalion had 
been 146 casualties in all. These included one officer 
killed (2nd Lieut. W. S. Crawford) and five wounded 
(Captains R. White and W. A. Young and 2nd Lieuts. J. 
Grierson, S. V. King, and L. R. Fraser), and of other 
ranks, 26 killed, 109 wounded, and 5 missing. Of these 
last, two were afterwards reported alive and prisoners in 
Germany. 

The first stage of the Battle of Arras had now ended. 
Sir Douglas Haig had attacked a week before Nivelle 
began his great advance against the Aisne heights, the 
British attack being intended to draw the German reserves 
from that front northwards, and thus lighten the task 
of our Allies. High hopes had been built upon this 
operation. No French offensive had yet been planned on 
so large a scale. Nivelle marked Laon as the point to be 
reached on the first day. But, though the facts were con- 
cealed for a while, the offensive proved a disappointing 
failure. There were small gains at an enormous cost of 
life, and then the advance came to a standstill. Nivelle 
was deprived of his command; Pétain succeeded him at 
the front and Foch became Chief of the French General 
Staff. 

When this French advance was held up, the Battle of 
Arras ceased to be an operation that could give any decisive 
results. Nevertheless, it continued for some time longer, 
and there was fighting at various points along the front 
to improve the line, the operations gradually dwindling 
down to the normal routine of trench warfare. 

On April 19 the 56th was relieved by the 80th 
Division. The London Scottish left the Cojeul trenches 
and marched back to Arras. On the 21st the Battalion 
was sent by bus to Couin, and marched thence to billets 
at Coineux, where it was rejoined by Major Claud Low, 
D.S.O., who had been appointed Second in Command. 
There were hopes of a fairly long rest at Coineux, and 
the task of refitting and reorganising was begun. It 
would certainly have been very useful to have had a 
rest here, for many of the men were showing signs of the 
exposure they had endured in the recent operations. 
While working hard they had been for more than ten 
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days without any shelter from the weather. They had 
not even their greatcoats. These had been “ dumped ” 
just before the assault on the 9th, and promptly “ salved ” 
by a salvage party, and unfortunately the carrying party 
sent back for the greatcoats on the 10th never met this 
salvage party. But despite these mischances and diffi- 
culties the men were in good heart, for the operations 
had been a success and opinion was generally optimistic. 
However, the rest billets at Coineux were occupied for 
only three days. On the 24th the Battalion marched 
back to Gouy ; on the 26th it moved to Simencourt ; and 
on the 28th it found itself back again at Arras in Divisional 
reserve. 

On May 8 there was another attack on a twelve- 
mile front, from Acheville, east of Vimy, southwards to 
near Bullecourt beyond the river Sensée. Its object was 
to make a diversion in favour of the French, who were 
again attacking south of Laon. Some ground was gained, 
but there were no very important results. The 56th 
Division attacked on the front east of Arras, north of the 
Arras-Cambrai road. The 167th and 169th Brigades were 
sent forward, the 168th being in reserve. The London 
Scottish spent the day near Tilloy-lez-Mofflaines. During 
the night the 168th relieved the two other Brigades, and 
the Scottish took over the line just north of the Arras- 
Cambrai road, about six miles from Arras, and a short 
distance east of Guémappe and Monchy. The next few 
days were spent in consolidating, and during this time 
the enemy’s artillery was very active. The chalk trenches 
which the Battalion now held made very distinct aiming 
marks, and the enemy’s fire was accurate. 

The pipe band, who were acting as stretcher-bearers, 
suffered severe losses during this period, the relay aid post 
which they manned receiving a direct hit from a high 
explosive shell. 

On the night of May 8 the Battalion was relieved, and 
moved back into the dug-outs in the old German trenches 
near Wancourt. This rest, however, was brief, and on 
the night of the 10th the Battalion returned to the front 
line. 

On the evening of the 11th the London Scottish took 
the leading part in a minor operation, the object of which 
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was the capture of an advanced enemy position, consist- 
ing of a trench known as “ Tool Trench,” immediately 
north of the Arras-Cambrai road, and a post known as 
‘** Cavalry Farm,’’ just south of it. The objective of Tool 
Trench was assigned to the London Scottish, and Cavalry 
Farm to the 4th Londons. To effect a surprise the attack 
was made in the dusk at 8.80 P.m., without an artillery 
barrage. 

Three companies of the Scottish took part in the 
attack on Tool Trench, A on the right, B in the centre, 
D on the left. C Company of the Scottish and two 
companies of the Kensingtons, by which they had been 
reinforced, remained to hold our line during the operation. 
At 8.80 p.m. the attacking companies went forward in 
two lines. Two minutes later the German flares and 
rockets were calling for help, and within another minute 
the German gunners put down a heavy barrage on our 
front trenches. But by this time the assaulting companies 
were well forward, and so escaped the barrage. 

As they approached Tool Trench it was evident that 
the Germans were badly surprised. Many of them were 
seen in the trench without arms or equipment, and when the 
Scottish closed upon it most of the enemy had left and were 
running away eastward without attempting to make a 
fight. Those who remained in the trench, mostly non- 
commissioned officers, were killed or captured, the Lewis 
guns were rushed up and opened effectively on the fleeing 
enemy, and in a few minutes the Scottish were busy 
consolidating the ground they had so quickly won. 

D Company, on the left, unfortunately overran its 
objective in the dusk. The trench here consisted chiefly 
of a line of shell holes and was very difficult to recognise. 
Before it got back into line with the other two companies, 
D was caught by heavy machine-gun fire, and suffered 
a good many casualties, including two officers killed— 
_ Captain Mackinnon and Lieut. Hawkins. 

Six machine-guns were captured in the trench, and 
some of these were turned upon the enemy. But these 
were not the only booty secured. It was evident that just 
before the trench was rushed, not only had rations for 
the 12th been brought up to its garrison, but also a mail 
bag with parcels had arrived. Perhaps the interest taken 
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in the distribution of these made the surprise an easier 
matter for the attack. However this may be, the captors 
of Tool Trench had an unexpected and varied addition 
to their rations. 7 

Towards 11 P.M. the enemy made an attempt to regain 
the trench by a counter-attack. They tried to get at it 
from the northwards, but they made so much noise as 
they came along in the dark that a Scottish covering 
party had ample warning, and a few bombs were sufficient 
to drive them off. For the rest of the night their artillery 
kept up a harassing fire on the captured position, and 
next day the enemy made more than one attempt to 
counter-attack by working forward from shell hole to shell 
hole. These attacks were all held up and repulsed by the 
rifle fire of the Scottish, some marksmen doing very useful 
work. One of them (Sergeant Scutt) claimed forty hits. 

This highly successful operation was the last piece 
of work done by the Scottish in the Battle of Arras. 
The losses of the Battalion in this second phase of the 
fighting were 5 officers and 70 other ranks. On the 
18th the Battalion was relieved, and marched to Schram 
Barracks at Arras, and on the 19th moved with the 
Division to the Berneville-Simencourt area, the 87th 
Division having replaced the 56th in the line. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES AND THE 
BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 
See General Map at beginning ; Map 7, facing p. 160; 
Map 8, facing p. 176. 


HE London Scottish were in rest billets at Berneville 
| ‘from May 19 to 24, 1917, when the Battalion moved 

to Simencourt, where it stayed until the 56th Division 
began to move into the line on June 10. These three 
weeks of “rest and training ”’ were one of the pleasant 
experiences of the Scottish in France. The weather was 
fine and there was ample ground available for training 
and sports. Besides the ordinary round of drill, physical 
training, and musketry in the mornings, there was a riding 
school for officers, and special courses of training for 
runners, signallers, scouts, snipers, bombers, and Lewis- 

ers. The sports included platoon and company 
football matches, boxing, and running. On May 80 a 
Halley Claymore competition was held, and won by 
C Company, and the same afternoon C Company came 
out first in the Battalion sports. A few days later there 
was a Brigade sports meeting. In this the Rangers 
topped the list, but the Scottish were a good second. 

On June 10 the 56th Division returned to the line 
and the London Scottish went into Divisional reserve at 
Achicourt. Training was continued, but as the weather 
was intensely hot, most of the work was done in the early 
morning and in the evening, and the heat was made more 
endurable by a large pool near Arras citadel being avail- 
able for bathing. 

On the 20th the 168th Brigade went forward into the 
line east of Arras, and the Scottish were again in the 
trenches. No important operations were in progress, so 
it was a fairly quiet time, but a good deal of work had to 
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be done in wiring and improving the trenches and generally 
consolidating the ground won in April and May. The 
only incident was a raid on two posts held by the Scottish 
at 2 a.m. on the night of June 28. At one of these 
posts the enemy was driven off without any loss being 
incurred. The other post was badly placed for defence. 
There was an embankment close in front and the field of 
fire was only about ten yards. The garrison of the post 
became aware of a movement in front and stood to, but 
the enemy had got close in and flung a shower of bombs 
that wounded ten of the fourteen men. The post was 
then rushed. A counter-attack was almost immediately 
organised, but the enemy had decamped, taking away 
a wounded man with them as a prisoner. 

By this time, while the Arras front had settled down 
into the monotony of trench warfare, and the French 
battle for the Aisne heights had ended in desultory skirmish- 
ing, another great operation was in progress in Flanders. 
It was the enterprise that Sir Douglas Haig had planned 
early in the year, and had deferred in order to co-operate 
with Nivelle, in the hoped-for break through of the 
Hindenburg Line. 

As soon as it was clear that Nivelle could not win 
through, the preparation had begun for the attack on 
the enemy’s positions in Belgium. Plumer with the 
Second Army had been holding the Ypres front. The 
Fifth Army under Gough was gradually moved north- 
wards to reinforce him. The Fourth, under Rawlinson, 
left the Somme front and moved to the Belgian coast 
behind Nieuport, where the men began training among 
the sand dunes that fringe the shore. The Belgians 
concentrated near Nieuport, and a French army under 
Anthoine held the line between them and Ypres. The 
two British armies on his right were to drive the enemy 
from the heights round Ypres, and, with the French and 
Belgians, to push out into the plain of Flanders in rear of 
the German fortified lines on the coast, while the Fourth 
Army, with naval co-operation, was to advance along the 
shore from Nieuport. It was a plan that gave good 
promise of success, and its realisation seemed to be well 
begun when on June 7 a long row of heavily charged mines 
tore to pieces the German front before Messines and 
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Wytschaete, and Plumer’s men cleared the famous ridge 
which the enemy had held since the night of the first 
fight of the London Scottish in 1914. 

This brilliant success was the prelude to the Third 
Battle of Ypres, but for some weeks the concentration 
was still in progress, and there were only minor incidents 
along the Belgian front. The 56th Division was soon 
moving northwards. On July 22 the London Scottish 
marched to Berneville. Next day reveillé was at 2.80 a.M., 
and the Battalion entrained at Petit Houvain for St. 
Omer, and on arriving there marched to Moulle. Train- 
ing was continued here until the Battalion marched on 
August 6 to Steenvoorde, near Cassel, just inside the 
French frontier and on the edge of the Ypres area. 

The new offensive had begun on July 81, when there 
was a gain of ground on a front of twelve miles east of 
Ypres, from Bixschoote to the Lys. The weather broke 
that day and became persistently rainy for weeks on the 
Flanders front. Each day there was some fighting, but 
the next general attack was not to come till August 16, 
when the 56th Division was to be engaged on the extreme 
right of the British line and on the old battle-ground 
near the Menin road. | 

At Steenvoorde the final preparations were made and 
battle stores issued, and on August 12 the 56th Division 
moved into the line, with the 168th Brigade in reserve 
about Dickebusch, south-west of Ypres. This was well 
to the rear of the battle area, but even here training was 
liable to occasional interruption by long-range artillery 
fire by day and aeroplane bombs by night. 

While at Dickebusch the Battalion made the ac- 
quaintance of its new Divisional Commander. Not long 
after leaving the Arras sector, Major-General Hull, who 
had commanded the 56th Division since its formation, 
had to return to England for an operation, and his place 
was now taken by Major-General F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., 
who before entering the Regular Army had served in the 
ranks of the London Scottish. The Battalion at this 
time was very strong, frequent drafts during the summer 
having brought the strength up to 66 officers and 1095 
other ranks, of whom 40 officers and 968 other ranks 
were actually on the ration strength. The band, too, had 
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increased in proportion. It had always been the ambition 
of successive Commanding Officers to have one piper per 
platoon, and this was almost realised on leaving Dicke- 
busch, when thirteen out of sixteen platoons marched 
out each with a piper at its head. 

On August 15 there was a general movement to the 
front by the Divisions that were to reinforce the attacking 
line for next day. Of the 56th Division, the 167th and 
169th Brigades were out in front of Hooge for the attack 
on the objectives assigned to them—Glencorse Wood and 
Inverness Copse. The 168th Brigade was in support at 
Chateau Segard. 

At dawn on the 16th the attack was launched. It 
proved a disappointing day. On the left there were some 
gains, the French winning ground beyond the Yser Canal, 
and the British left fighting its way into Langemarck, 
but on the centre and the right the attack was held up. 
The novel tactics of the enemy here proved effective— 
the temporary abandonment of the first line, and the real . 
fight made in the second, on ground studded with well- 
placed, low-built concrete works, armed with machine- 
guns, so placed as to cross their fire, and strengthened 
with belts of wire, often quite unbroken. Our attacks 
raged round and among these “ pill-boxes,’”’ as they were 
called, with fearful loss of life, and what little ground 
was won here and there had mostly to be abandoned under 
counter-attacks from the reserve line as the day went on. 
The 168th Brigade was not thrown into the fight, but 
during the day was moved up closer to the front. At 
11 a.m. the London Scottish marched up to Zillebeke 
Pond, where they remained until nine in the evening, when 
they were ordered to move up to trenches at Halfway 
House, south of the Menin road, in rear of Hooge. The 
ground in this direction had been heavily shelled by the 
enemy during the day, but just before the Scottish started 
the firing ceased for a while, and the move was carried 
out without any disturbance. But the shelling began 
again soon after, and a carrying party was badly caught 
in this bombardment, received a direct hit, and lost an 
officer seriously wounded, and of other ranks eleven killed 
and ten wounded. 

At Halfway House the London Scottish were informed 
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that the two Brigades engaged had suffered very severe 
losses, and the Battalion was to be ready to relieve one 
of their units during the night. But after waiting some 
time for orders to advance, there was a change of plans. 
It was now decided that the Division had been so 
badly cut up that it was no use to send in its single 
intact Brigade to hold a two-brigade front. The 14th 
Division was therefore being brought up to relieve 
the 56th. 

During the night the Battalion was relieved by a 
Battalion of the 14th Division, and marched back to 
Ch&teau Segard. On the 18th there was a further move 
back to New Dickebusch Camp, and on the 24th to Moulle, 
near St. Omer. It was generally expected that this would 
prove to be only a temporary retirement from the Third 
Battle of Ypres, so training was carried on in preparation 
for the next advance on the old ground. But on August 80 
the London Scottish were informed that the 56th Division 
no longer belonged to Gough’s Fifth Army, but was to 
return to the Somme region and be attached to Byng’s 
Third Army in front of the Hindenburg Line. 

Accordingly the Scottish entrained at Arques for 
Bapaume, and thence marched to huts by the Bapaume- 
Péronne road, not far from the ground where they had been 
in action the year before. A few peaceful days were 
spent here. Several games of Rugby were played, and it 
was soon discovered that the Battalion still possessed a 
great amount of talent for this fine game. 

On September 4 the 56th Division began to relieve 
the 8rd Division in the line, and after a few days in reserve 
the London Scottish took over the Lagnicourt sector of 
the front opposite Quéant. From this time until the 
middle of November there was the usual routine of trench 
warfare, with much work on the entrenchments, and the 
normal incidents of patrols, raids, gas alarms and bom- 
bardments. The chief task of the Scottish, however, was 
digging a new support trench and a new communication 
trench, and this took some weeks of steady work. 

No Man’s Land in this sector was very wide, and when 
in the front line the Battalion had to carry out patrolling 
on a large scale. There were occasional skirmishes during 
these patrolling expeditions, but the only raid attempted 
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by the enemy on the Scottish front occurred in September. 
In the third week of the month the German artillery began 
to pay particular attention to a strong post in the Scottish 
front line, officially known as “ D 18/1.” On the 24th it 
was noticed that the bombardment was mostly directed 
against the wire in front of it, with the obvious purpose 
of cutting gaps for a raid. As soon as darkness came on 
& wiring party went out to repair the damage, and patrols 
searched No Man’s Land for some sign of hostile activity. 
All seemed to be quiet, and it was expected that there 
would be no raid that night. 

But at 4.45 on the morning of the 25th a heavy bom- 
bardment fell upon the front line. There were not only 
high-explosive but also smoke shells in abundance, and 
these made the darkness of the night so dense that it was 
impossible to see more than a few yards. C Company, in 
the front trench, immediately stood to arms. Heavy 
shells were bursting in the wire. Suddenly the bombard- 
ment of the trench lifted and changed into a close barrage 
in the rear of D 18/1, with two flank barrages “* boxing ”’ it 
in. It was good artillery work. The garrison of the post 
was half-blinded by a smoke fog, and cut off on flanks 
and rear by a descending wall of fire. Our gunners had 
been called up by an S.O.S. signal, and poured their barrage 
down on No Man’s Land, but through the smoke and dark- 
ness the flash of an electric torch showed that the enemy 
were close up. 

Rifle and machine-gun fire was opened from the trench, 
and only at one point did the enemy get through the wire 
and into the post. A party of them rushed a fire bay held 
by only two men, overpowered them, and then retired 
as suddenly as they had come, carrying off the two 
prisoners. The raiders must have suffered severely as 
they retired through the bullets and shells that were 
sweeping No Man’s Land. 

On October 8 the London Scottish attempted a reprisal 
raid. It was carried out by No. 11 Platoon, C Company, 
under Lieut. Gibson. The objective was an outpost 
of the enemy’s line known to us as “Magpie’s Nest.” 
It was a well-protected and screened post at a point 
which gave good observation of our trench system. 
The platoon took with them two Bangalore torpedoes, 
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with which to break through the wire. The first missed 
fire, but the second made a good gap. The raiders dashed 
through it, hoping to find the way clear to the enemy’s 
parapet, but they were stopped by a second belt of wire, 
and as they tried to cut their way through it the Germans 
opened fire at short range through the darkness. It was 
found to be impossible to get through the wire, and the 
raiders had to retire, bringing back with them four wounded 
men, one of whom died of his injuries. 

These were the chief incidents of a stay of more than 
two months in the Lagnicourt sector. One may judge 
from this that it was a comparatively quiet region of the 
front. In the language of the trenches, it was a “ cushy ” 
time. It was expected that the Division would spend the 
winter there. The offensive in Belgium was being slowly 
pushed forward amidst seas of mud along the low ridges 
towards Passchendaele. In October the French attacked 
again and gained some ground on the Aisne heights. But 
along the front from the old fighting ground of the 
Arras battle to beyond the salient formed by our line 
opposite Cambrai, Byng with the Third Army had stood 
quietly on the defensive through the autumn. The 
German reserves here had been freely drawn upon to hold 
their Flanders front against Haig’s continual pressure. 

It was therefore not unnatural to forecast that nothing 
serious would be attempted by either side on the Third 
Army front, until some new scheme for another “ great 
spring offensive’ developed in the coming year. At 
Lagnicourt preparations were in progress for spending the 
winter in some comfort. At Frémicourt, where the 
Battalion always spent its period in reserve, recreation 
rooms, cookhouses, and drying sheds were being planned, 
and the ‘“‘ Bow Bells ”’ were installed in a theatre impro- 
vised out of a large barn. The Quartermaster had already 
built a miniature villa, and his assistants were busy laying 
out a garden that was to produce an early crop of vege- 
tables. But in the middle of November there came 
confidential orders showing that an offensive by the 
Third Army was imminent, and on the 18th the 168th 
Brigade was withdrawn from the Lagnicourt sector, and 
went back to Beugny on the Bapaume-Cambrai road. 

It was difficult to realise that a great battle was close 
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at hand. Hitherto each “ big push’”’ had been heralded 
by days and nights of bombardment from hundreds of 
guns; there had been the piling up of mountainous shell 
dumps, the digging of assembly trenches, the movement 
for weeks of munition trains to the selected front. But 
now there was no prolonged bombardment. The tanks, 
not the guns, were to smash a way through the wire of 
the Hindenburg Line, lead the infantry across its trenches 
and parapets and demolish its machine-gun nests. Four 
hundred of these new engines of war had been brought 
up secretly by night to the front, and hidden away under 
natural or artificial screens. In order to prevent aeroplane 
observation their tracks had been carefully obliterated 
each night before sunrise. Several of them had been 
fitted with a new device for carrying huge fascines to be 
tilted into the deep ditches of the enemy front, and form 
bridges over which the attacking tanks could crawl. 
They were to be followed by store tanks with petrol, 
oil, and ammunition. The infantry assembled for the 
attack were hidden away, with strict orders to remain 
concealed in all the hours of daylight. A big surprise for 
the enemy had been prepared, and the use of the tanks 
would eliminate the warning of a bombardment. 

The method of carrying out the attack after the break 
into the enemy’s position was also to be somewhat different 
from that adopted in previous battles. In addition to 
exploiting the first success by a further advance straight 
forward, the first breach in the Hindenburg Line was 
to be widened by the troops on the extreme left, who 
were to wheel northwards and work along and inside 
the enemy trench system. In this way the formidable 
obstacle of the Hindenburg Line wire would be diminished 
and cover obtained from the enemy trenches. 

The 56th Division was warned that it would not be 
required in the first stages of the attack, but would be 
kept in reserve. 

The attack was suddenly launched on November 20, 
on a front of nearly ten miles, from La Vacquerie to the 
Bapaume-Cambrai road. Simultaneously with the real 
attack, feint attacks were made at other parts of the line, 
some being made successfully realistic by the use of dummy 
figures and smoke screens. 
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On November 20 and 21 the London Scottish remained 
at Beugny, cheered with reports that the surprise had 
been complete, that the attack had broken into the 
Hindenburg Line towards Cambrai, and that the cavalry 
had gone through. The attack had indeed been a success, 
but not all its objectives had been won. On the 20th 
the left had stopped short of the dominant feature formed 
by the wooded hill of Bourlon. In the centre, Fles- 
quiéres village, where the German guns had wrecked more 
than a dozen tanks with short-range hits, formed still 
the head of a salient projecting into our new line. On 
the right the Scheldt Canal had been passed at one point 
only, and still formed a strong line of resistance. On the 
21st by hard fighting the Flesquiéres salient was flattened 
out, and the solitary bridgehead of the canal widened, 
but the key position of Bourlon Wood was untaken, 
and the enemy was now bringing up his reserves and his 
artillery fire was increasing hour by hour. Even so 
there had been a marvellous success. We had broken 
into the Hindenburg Line; a salient seven to eight miles 
across and four to five deep had been driven into the 
German front; a hundred guns and more than ten 
thousand prisoners had been taken. And these gains 
had been secured in a few hours and with comparatively 
little loss. 

But the position was not altogether a sound one. As 
Sir Douglas Haig pointed out in his detailed despatch 
on the battle, he had never expected to capture Cambrai 
by a rush. The operation was from the first intended 
to be a limited one, and any further advance after 
the first forty-eight hours was to be conditioned by 
the extent of the first success. On the right the line of 
the canal had been forced at only one place, and little 
ground gained beyond it, the attack being here cooped up 
in a narrow bridgehead space about Masniéres village. 
On the left the point of the new salient formed by our 
gains was on the Bapaume-Cambrai road near Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame. But on this flank the salient was closely 
dominated by the strong position on the Bourlon height 
with its outposts in the villages of Bourlon and Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame. If this position were left to the enemy 
the only way of consolidating the new front would be 
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by the abandonment of part of the ground gained and a 
withdrawal to the ridges about Flesquiéres. Haig decided 
to take the risk of trying to capture the Bourlon position. 
An additional reason for this decision was the importance 
of keeping the enemy anxious about his front in France, 
at a moment when he had just sent a large force to Italy, 
where our Allies had been driven from their front on the 
Isonzo and the Carnic Alps, and thrown back with enormous 
loss to the line of the Tagliamento. 

Haig therefore brought up two new Divisions and 
continued the battle, the fighting of the next few days 
concentrating chiefly on a desperate struggle for Bourlon 
Wood and the adjacent villages. 

The 56th Division was brought into the fighting lne 
on the extreme left of the battle front, where the situa- 
tion was roughly as follows: The extreme left troops 
of the attacking infantry had worked their way up the 
Hindenburg Line and Hindenburg Support to a line 
between Mceuvres and the Canal du Nord. The task of 
the Division was twofold: (1) to continue the advance 
along the Hindenburg Front System, simultaneously with 
the advance of another Division along the Hindenburg 
Support System; and (2) to continue holding the British 
front line opposite Inchy and Pronville, at the same time 
guarding the flank of the troops working their way along 
the Hindenburg Line. The former task was allotted to 
the 169th Brigade, the latter to the 167th, while the 168th 
was held in readiness to support the 169th. 

On November 22 the 169th Brigade began their 
attack along the Hindenburg Line, and early on the same 
day the London Scottish moved forward into trenches at 
Louveral. At about 7 p.m. information was received that 
the 169th Brigade had got well forward in the Hindenburg 
Line, and had reached their obj ective, a communication 
trench known as “ Tadpole Lane.” No definite news as 
to the progress of the British attack in the Support 
System was to hand, excepting information—which 
afterwards proved to be- incorrect—that Mceuvres had 
been captured. 

At about 2 a.m. on the 28rd orders reached the Scottish 
that they were to move into the Hindenburg front line 
before daybreak, in order to continue at 8 a.M. the attack 
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from the line reached by the 169th Brigade the night 
before. 

A preparatory bombardment was to begin at 6.80 a.m. 
and continue until 8 A.M., when the Scottish were to com- 
mence to bomb their way forward from Tadpole Lane, 
having for their objective “‘ Adelaide Street,” a communica- 
tion trench 400 yards west of the Louveral-Inchy road. 

Owing to the darkness, the late receipt of orders, 
heavy shell fire, and congested trenches, the Scottish did 
not reach their assembly positions in the Hindenburg 
Line until after zero on the 28rd. It was then found that 
the information as to the situation was not correct. The 
169th Brigade had not reached Tadpole Lane as reported, 
but had mistaken for it another communication trench 
about 200 yards short of it, and separated from Tadpole 
Lane by the deep valley of Tadpole Copse. 

The Scottish had, therefore, to begin by attacking the 
very line from which they were supposed to advance at 
the outset, and this entailed an advance over the machine- 
gun swept valley of TadpoleCopse. The Germans, strongly 
posted on the west side of the valley, fought very 
stubbornly and had a magnificent field of fire, while Inchy 
Mill, to the north, was a nest of machine-guns, which 
enfiladed the valley. It was not until 2.80 p.m., after 
heavy fighting, that D Company, on the right of the 
Scottish, succeeded in working forward and round to the 
right rear of the Germans, with the result that the whole 
Battalion was able to push forward into Tadpole Lane, 
capturing 70 prisoners, six machine-guns, and a trench 
mortar. 

It was now possible to proceed with the attack as 
originally planned, and a little before 4.80 p.m. the Scottish 
had cleared the enemy out of Adelaide Street and blocking 
parties were pushed out along the trenches linking up 
with it. The enemy immediately brought a bombard- 
ment to bear upon the captured ground, and counter- 
attacked in force, pushing strong bombing parties down 
the front and support Hindenburg trenches. 

Soon the Scottish found their supply of bombs running 
short, and the situation became somewhat anxious. BCom- 
pany, in the front line on the left, received a supply 
just in time to beat off the attack, but A and D Companies 
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the subsequent fighting, note should here be made of its 
dispositions. The extreme left Battalion of the whole 
British attacking force, it was wedged into the Hindenburg 
Front Line System with the Germans on the left in this 
system, and in front in the communication trenches of 
the Support System. 

On the right of the London Scottish was the 1/8th 
Middlesex Regiment of the 167th Brigade, which had now 
joined in the fighting. Other British Divisions carried 
on the occupation of the Hindenburg Front System to 
the south. In rear of the Scottish and Middlesex was 
open country, and 1500 yards away the nearest British 
supporting troops in the old British front line. 

On the night of November 27 it looked as if the battle, 
which had now lasted for more than a week, was dying 
down. The 28th passed quietly, but on the 29th there 
were signs that the enemy had not yet accepted defeat. 
New guns were registering from the German positions, 
and our airmen told of considerable movements of troops 
behind the opposing line. During these days the Scottish 
were busily engaged in strengthening blocks, cutting fire 
bays, careful siting of Lewis guns, and hasty wiring. Thus 
the 28th and 29th passed in comparative quiet; but 
St. Andrew’s Day had a different tale to tell. 

On November 80 von der Marwitz, who commanded the 
enemy on the Cambrai front, brought off a surprise attack. 
The hours after the late autumn sunrise were very favour- 
able for it. It was a warm day with mist rising from 
the ground. Between 7 and 8 a.m. the German artillery 
began to bombard the ground held by the British right 
on the west side of the Scheldt Canal from Masniéres 
southwards to beyond Villers Guislain. The fire was not 
heavy and no one took it to be the prelude of an attack. 
Suddenly, about 7.80 a.m., the desultory shelling became 
intense, and for only a couple of minutes turned to a 
barrage fire with an abundance of smoke shells. The 
change had hardly been noted when low-flying aeroplanes 
came droning overhead with a clatter of machine-gun fire, 
and through the mist masses of the enemy rushed the 
front from the northern slopes of the Bonavis ridge south- 
wards to where the new front joined the old British line 
near Vendhuile. The storming troops of the enemy had 
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in the support trench were forced back to a point just 
east of the Inchy road, where the enemy was at last held. 
C Company had meanwhile moved up to the support of B, 
and had successfully blocked the small communication 
trenches running between the front and support lines. 
The German counter-attack then gradually died away as 
darkness came on, and the night was quiet. Both sides 
were busy consolidating the ground. For their work in 
this fighting the London Scottish received special mention 
in the G.H.Q. communiqué. 

At dawn on the 24th the enemy began a persistent 
bombardment, which continued all through the morning. 
At a quarter to two in the afternoon this suddenly changed 
to a heavy barrage along the front, and the enemy at 
once attacked in front along the main and communica- 
tion trenches, while waves of infantry advanced in the 
open from the direction of Inchy Mill. The attack was 
made in great force and pressed with dash and vigour. 
A and D Companies of the London Scottish, and a 
company of the 8th Middlesex immediately on their right, 
were forced by mere weight of numbers out of the posi- 
tion in the support trench. Those who could, made their 
way down the communication trenches, but many were 
cut off from them and had to withdraw over the open, 
suffering serious loss. 

Encouraged by this success, the enemy pressed the 
attack on the front trench; but bombing blocks were 
established in the communication trenches, and the attack 
was held till darkness ended the fighting. During this 
time no progress had been made in the Hindenburg Support 
System, and it was learned that Mceuvres was still in 
possession of the enemy. 

During the night the London Scottish were relieved by 
the Rangers and moved back to a reserve position in the 
old British line. Here three comparatively quiet days 
were spent in reorganising and re-equipping. Heavy 
fighting was still in progress along the left face of the 
new salient, especially in and around Bourlon Wood. 
On the night of the 27th the Scottish relieved the 
Rangers in the position which they had held three days 
previously. 

To realise fully the part played by the Battalion in 
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the subsequent fighting, note should here be made of its 
dispositions. The extreme left Battalion of the whole 
British attacking force, it was wedged into the Hindenburg 
Front Line System with the Germans on the left in this 
system, and in front in the communication trenches of 
the Support System. 

On the right of the London Scottish was the 1/8th 
Middlesex Regiment of the 167th Brigade, which had now 
joined in the fighting. Other British Divisions carried 
on the occupation of the Hindenburg Front System to 
the south. In rear of the Scottish and Middlesex was 
open country, and 1500 yards away the nearest British 
supporting troops in the old British front line. 

On the night of November 27 it looked as if the battle, 
which had now lasted for more than a week, was dying 
down. The 28th passed quietly, but on the 29th there 
were signs that the enemy had not yet accepted defeat. 
New guns were registering from the German positions, 
and our airmen told of considerable movements of troops 
behind the opposing line. During these days the Scottish 
were busily engaged in strengthening blocks, cutting fire 
bays, careful siting of Lewis guns, and hasty wiring. Thus 
the 28th and 29th passed in comparative quiet; but 
St. Andrew’s Day had a different tale to tell. 

On November 80 von der Marwitz, who commanded the 
enemy on the Cambrai front, brought off a surprise attack. 
The hours after the late autumn sunrise were very favour- 
able for it. It was a warm day with mist rising from 
the ground. Between 7 and 8 a.m. the German artillery 
began to bombard the ground held by the British right 
on the west side of the Scheldt Canal from Masniéres 
southwards to beyond Villers Guislain. The fire was not 
heavy and no one took it to be the prelude of an attack. 
Suddenly, about 7.80 a.m., the desultory shelling became 
intense, and for only a couple of minutes turned to a 
barrage fire with an abundance of smoke shells. The 
change had hardly been noted when low-flying aeroplanes 
came droning overhead with a clatter of machine-gun fire, 
and through the mist masses of the enemy rushed the 
front from the northern slopes of the Bonavis ridge south- 
wards to where the new front joined the old British line 
near Vendhuile. The storming troops of the enemy had 
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assembled in the night in the broken ground and among 
the woods in front, and thanks to surprise, numbers, and 
the impetus of their onset, the first rush had an astounding 
success. Some six miles of the front were driven in, and 
in places the rush pushed on to a depth of three miles, 
capturing guns, tanks, and prisoners. By 9 a.m. the 
furthest forward of the attacking force were in Gouzeau- 
court, behind the old British line. But by this time a 
new line was being formed to check the onset, and was 
holding on by desperate fighting with heavy loss. 

This, however, was only the first stroke of the enemy. 
His plan aimed also at driving a huge wedge deep into the 
north flank of the British salient and cutting off its centre. 
All available British reserves were being hurried to the 
right to stem the mounting flood of the southern attack. 
Von der Marwitz counted on this happening. His artillery 
had opened fire all along our line, and two hours after his 
first advance on the right he launched what Haig in his 
Despatches describes as “‘the main enemy attack” on the 
left against the northern flank of the salient. Haig tells 
how the enemy advanced here again and again in great 
masses, wave on wave like those of the First Battle of 
Ypres. Here the Germans could not hope for a surprise, 
but they sought to secure success by hurling these massed 
attacks against the northern front, after most of our 
reserves had been hurried away to stop the dangerous 
gap to the southward. 

The attack was pressed fiercely against the centre of 
this line about Bourlon Wood, for the enemy was intent 
on outflanking and isolating the Bourlon position by 
breaking through the line that linked it with the old 
British front on our extreme left. Here the 56th Division 
was holding on, and Sir Douglas Haig afterwards paid 
a well-deserved tribute to the dogged pertinacity with 
which they fought, and the immense service which they 
rendered by saving the flank from being broken through. 

Early in the day the Scottish had heard the distant 
firing that told of serious fighting miles away to the south. 
Then about 8 a.m. there was heavy firing between Mceuvres 
and Bourlon. The mist in front cleared away, but for 
a while all was quiet along the positions in the Hinden- 
burg Line. But at a quarter to ten the German guns 
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opened along this front, and a tremendous barrage fell on 
the trenches held by the Scottish. It is doubtful whether 
ever before or after the Battalion was subjected to such a 
bombardment. Long-range guns, howitzers and field guns 
poured an accurate fire on to the area which it held. The 
ground rocked under the continuous explosions of bursting 
shells ; casualties were heavy ; it seemed a miracle that 
anyone lived through it at all. There was no sheltering 
in dug-outs. Every officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
man stood to his position, knowing that the moment that 
the bombardment lifted the German infantry attack would 
develop. 

For an hour and a half it continued with unrelenting 
ferocity, then it suddenly lifted over C Company on the 
extreme left, and a mass of the enemy tried to rush the 
block which it held in the Hindenburg front line. The 
Germans tried more than once to come to close quarters 
both in front and on the left flank, but were beaten off 
with Lewis guns and rifle fire. This went on till a little 
after eleven. 

At this moment Colonel Pank, the O.C. 1/8th Middlesex, 
came along the trench to see Colonel Jackson and find 
out what had happened on his front. The two C.O.’s 
and Lieut. Allardyce then started to return to the 
Middlesex area as the situation seemed very indefinite. 
Their surprise may be imagined when shortly after leaving 
the extreme right flank of the Scottish—a portion of the 
trench held by Battalion Headquarters—they almost 
walked into the German infantry, who had meanwhile got 
through the 1/8th Middlesex, and had turned northwards, 
thus completely cutting off the London Scottish. Things 
looked serious indeed, but a brilliant counter-attack by a 
small party of the Scottish drove the Germans back, and 
touch was once more restored with what remained of the 
1/8th Middlesex. 

Throughout the day the attacks were renewed, but 
after this they were easily held. Away to the right the 
enemy could be seen advancing, sometimes in columns 
of fours, between Inchy and Bourlon. Our gunners had 
splendid targets, and inflicted enormous losses on the 
attack. 


At dusk the enemy ceased his efforts to rush the 
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position, and, evidently fearing a counter-attack, put down 
a barrage along his front. After this the battle died down, 
and during the night the London Scottish were relieved 
by the Rangers and withdrew to Beugny. 

Fighting continued until December 4, when the 
British withdrew after dark to a shortened line along 
the Flesquiéres ridge, abandoning some of their earlier 
gains. The part taken by the London Scottish in the 
battle had closed when they were relieved on the night 
of November 80. They had suffered heavy losses, the 
casualties in these operations amounting to 61 killed, 
282 wounded, and 20 missing (868 in all), and including 
the Adjutant, Captain Douglas, M.C., killed, and Captains 
H. L. Lamb and F. C. Walker, commanders of A and D 
Companies, wounded and prisoners. In difficult ground, 
amid the wilderness of the captured and half-ruined works 
of the Hindenburg Line, the Battalion had had a trying 
task, but they had held their own, and they had done 
not a little to avert the disaster which threatened the 
whole British front before Cambrai. 


NoTE To CuHapTrER XI 
Company Commanders in the Battle of Cambras 


First period, Nov. 28-27 Second period, Nov. 27-80 
A. Captain H. L. Lamb. A. Lieut. Milligan. 
B. Captain A. Blaikie. B. Captain A. Blaikie. 


C. Lieut. W. V. Wilson, M.C. C. Captain R. White, M.C. 
D. Captain F. C. Walker. D. Captain Filshill. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE WINTER OF 1917-18—THE GREAT GERMAN 
OFFENSIVE—THE STAND BEFORE ARRAS 


See General Map at beginning; Map 9, facing p. 176 

HEN the 56th Division was withdrawn from the 

WV Battle of Cambrai, it moved northwards to the 

Vimy front, which was the scene of its activities 

for the next seven months.! On the evening of Decem- 

ber 1, 1917, the London Scottish marched to Bertincourt, and 

next day to Beaulencourt, and on the 8rd to Frémicourt, 

thus reaching a point about two miles from the place at 
which the three days of tramping had begun. 

Arrived at last at Frémicourt, the Battalion entrained 
for Beaumetz les Loges, and, arriving there that evening, 
marched to Simencourt, where it occupied the same camp 
in which it had been some months earlier, before and after 
the Battle of Arras. After a day’s rest there it marched to 
York Camp at Ecoivres, near Mont St. Eloi, north-west 
of Arras. 

The 56th Division was then relieving the 8lst on a 
portion of front held by the 18th Corps. On the 7th the 
London Scottish moved into Brigade reserve at Ecurie. 
The 168th Brigade took over the line between Arleux 
and Gavrelle, east of the southern heights of the Vimy 
ridge, and facing Oppy, which had been strongly fortified 
by the enemy. It was in this sector of the front, with 
the usual intervals in reserve at Ecurie or Roclincourt, 
that the Battalion spent most of the winter of 1917-18. 

The sector was a comparatively quiet one, so that it 
was possible to carry out reliefs in daylight, although 


1 The of Adjutant, vacant through the death of Captain Allen 
Douglas, killed in action before Cambrai, was now filled by Lieut. 
R. A. Valentine. 
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the opposing fronts were only 200 yards apart, and con- 
siderable portions of the back area were open to direct 
observation by the enemy. A remarkable feature of this 
part of the line was the length of the communication 
trenches. Tower Alley, Ouse Alley, Thames Alley, and 
others began on the west side of the Vimy midge, and 
extended to a length of about three miles to the front line. 
To compensate for this there was an extensive system 
of light railways, which lightened the work of bringing 
up rations and stores, and facilitated the movement of 
working parties from place to place. Nevertheless, the 
long communication trenches entailed an immense amount 
of labour to keep the system in order and repair. 

The line which the Scottish took over was not very 
satisfactory. The front system consisted of a maze of 
trenches running in all directions, the remains of an old 
system, wrecked and then reconstructed at haphazard 
during the fierce fighting after the capture of the Vimy 
ridge. It was impossible to maintain all of them in good 
condition, and consequently only a few were used. The 
derelict trenches were closed by blocks. The second 
system, known as the Red Line, had been deliberately 
planned. It consisted of a single trench joining up a 
number of strong points. Neither the front nor the 
second system had an adequate wire defence. 

Much time and labour had to be devoted to putting 
up more wire and improving and maintaining the trench 
system. Digging and wiring were carried on every night 
and whenever possible by day. In each Battalion one 
platoon, specially trained and equipped, was set apart for 
no other duties than rapid wiring by night. 

Christmas, 1917, was spent by the London Scottish in 
the trenches, but the Battalion was able to bring in the 
New Year in a suitable manner at Marceuil. At this time 
the 56th Division was being relieved by the 62nd, and was 
moving back into general reserve in the Monchy-Breton 
area near St. Pol. 

The Scottish spent the first weeks of 1918 in this 
area, and the time was devoted to the usual course of 
training. But besides this, wiring parties were supplied 
to the Arras and Vimy Ridge defences, and 800 men 
were attached to a Tunnelling Company engaged in the 
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construction of dug-outs. The “rest” was, as usual, a 
strenuous time. 

On February 6 the 56th Division began to move 
back into the line, and on the 10th the London Scottish 
took over the support position in the front facing Oppy, in 
the same sector in which they had spent the month of 
December. 

These opening weeks of 1918 were an anxious time on 
the Western front. Despite local successes in France 
and Flanders—victories dearly bought and with no far- 
reaching results, 1917 had not been a good year. The 
pressure of the blockade was telling heavily on the Central 
Powers, but the breaking point had not yet been reached. 
Nivelle’s failure had wrecked the Allied offensive of the 
spring and made our victory at Arras unavailing. The 
offensive in Flanders had crept slowly forward to Passchen- 
daele smothered in seas of mud, and this limited progress 
had come too late for the projected wide sweeping ad- 
vance to be attempted. On the other European fronts 
events had happened which seriously endangered the 
Allied position in the West, changing to our disadvantage 
the whole of the conditions of the conflict, in this the most 
important field of operations. 

The Russian revolution in the spring had been hailed 
with enthusiasm by the Allied Press. It had been mis- 
understood, and was for a while supposed to be a popular 
uprising against a corrupt court party that was contem- 
plating the betrayal of the Alliance by a separate peace. 
It was really the revolt of a people weary of the war. 
The disillusion came, when, in July, Brussiloff’s offensive 
in Galicia suddenly broke down because a whole army 
corps refused to advance, and dispersed at sight of the 
enemy. The autumn brought Lenin’s coup d@’état at 
Petrograd, which put into power the Bolshevist Govern- 
' ment. Its first act was to open peace negotiations with 
the Central Powers. 

This set free at least a million German troops with 
thousands of guns and a vast store of war material sur- 
rendered by the Russians. It was known that this mighty 
army was moving westward during the winter to rein- 
force the enemy in France and Flanders. In Venetia 
the Italians had been driven from the Alpine frontiers, 
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and had rallied on the Piave only with the help of British 
and French Divisions sent in haste from France. 

On the other hand, America had come into the war. 
But as an effective reinforcement our new Allies were 
coming very slowly across the Atlantic. It was said, 
indeed, that they would not be able to place any con- 
siderable force in the fighting line before the middle of 
the coming summer. When the crisis came America’s 
help proved invaluable, but while the danger was yet 
impending there were fears that the help so badly needed 
might come too late. 

It was expected that the enemy would have 
accumulated his enormous striking mass on the Western 
front by February, and that the offensive would be then 
launched. In 1916 the Germans had begun their offen- 
sive at Verdun on the 21st of that month. 

It was all important, therefore, to be ready by the third 
week of February for the opening of the 1918 campaign, 
which would begin with the initiative in the enemy’s hands, 
superior numbers and gun power on his side, and the 
Allies on the defensive. It was no easy task. The French 
had lost very heavily and had had to detach a consider- 
able force to the Italian front. They had asked us to 
help them by taking over the ground on their left, and 
in January Gough’s Fifth Army, brought from Flanders 
to our right opposite St. Quentin, took over the French 
trenches as far as Barisis, beyond the Oise. At the same 
time the British force was so short of men that it was 
found necessary to amalgamate several Battalions and 
so change the whole Divisional organisation. Instead of 
three Brigades of four Battalions each, plus a Pioneer 
Battalion, there were now the Pioneer Battalion and 
three Brigades of only three Battalions each—ten infantry 
units instead of thirteen to a Division. As Sir Douglas 
Haig noted in his Despatch of July 20, 1918 : 

Apart from the reduction in fighting strength involved by 
this reorganisation, the fighting efficiency of units was to some 
extent affected. An unfamiliar grouping of units was intro- 
duced thereby, necessitating new methods of tactical handling 
of the troops, and the discarding of old methods to which sub- 
ordinate commanders had become accustomed. 


The change from the offensive to the defensive increased 
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the difficulties of the situation. At the end of 1917 we 
held a line that had grown into shape as part of an offensive 
scheme and as the result of our advance. A second line 
system hardly existed on wide stretches of the front, 
though all experience had shown that against an attack 
a good second line was of vital importance. Efforts had 
to be made not only to improve the front, but also to 
create a second line, and with the existing shortness of man 
power this not only entailed severe labour, but also made 
it difficult to find time for complete training in defensive 
tactics. 

By the middle of February the lines north-west of 
Arras, where the London Scottish held the front towards 
Oppy, had been well organised by dint of persistent hard 
work. There were lectures in which the tactics of defence 
were set forth, and warnings were given as to the new 
German methods—already employed at Cambrai and 
Caporetto—the plan of using specially trained bodies 
of picked men—the Stossiruppen or “* Shock-troops ’’— 
to drive wedges into the defence, and cut off the de- 
fenders holding on in the intervals by working inwards 
from the points gained. 

There was much speculation as to where the expected 
blow would fall. A strange feeling of tension and mystery 
was caused by the enemy’s attitude during these February 
days. 

In front of Arras and the Vimy ridge, and indeed all 
along the line, there was an ominous calm. The enemy, 
while gathering his strength for the supreme effort, was 
strangely quiet. His infantry was never even seen. His 
guns occasionally fired a few shots, probably registering 
as new batteries reached the front. But during February 
and March there were a number of disagreeable gas bom- 
bardments on the Scottish front, and it took all their 
skill and discipline to avoid serious casualties. Though 
the majority of the gas casualties were slight, they in- 
variably meant some two months’ hospital treatment, 
and at the time not a man could be spared. Early in 
March there was a day of severe losses, when the Battalion 
had its first serious experience of mustard gas in the 
Red Line of the Vimy ridge, and suffered over a hundred 
casualties. 
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March came with the fine bright weather of an early 
spring, white mists hanging over the front in the 
mornings, and then hours of pleasant sunshine. The 
enemy began to show signs of coming activity. On the 
Arras front in the early hours there would be sudden 
bursts of artillery fire. Sometimes the infantry trenches, 
sometimes the artillery positions behind them, would be 
heavily bombarded for a few minutes. Then the firing 
would cease as suddenly as it had begun, and the rest of 
the day would be absolutely quiet. This kind of thing 
happened here and there along the front from Ypres to 
before St. Quentin. The enemy was trying, as we had 
tried in 1916, to lull our front into carelessness, by crying 
“* Wolf !’’ again and again when no wolf was coming. 

G.H.Q. was, however, not only on the alert, but had 
good information. Our airmen marked considerable move- 
ments behind the German lines in front of Byng’s Third 
Army about Arras, and Gough’s Fifth Army on the right. 
Haig was able to fix the beginning of the fourth week of 
March as the dangerous time, and Gough’s front as the 
danger zone. The enemy was going to strike at the point 
of junction between the Allied armies. His first object 
would be to drive a gigantic wedge between the British 
and the French. 

On Thursday, March 21, the critical day came at last. 
On the night of the 20th the Scottish had the experi- 
ence of a harmless bombardment. In the evening the 
Commanding Officer and the left company commander 
for various reasons anticipated an attack on Wood Post, 
the second post from the left of the Battalion. As the post 
was badly sited, and might easily prove a death-trap, 
the garrison was, during the night, moved out into the 
open about a hundred yards to the rear and rather to 
the flank of it. Towards morning a heavy fire was opened 
on the post, and tons of trench-mortar explosives were 
poured into it, while the garrison watched this display 
of fireworks in safety. As the sun rose, red behind a 
dense mist, on the 21st, the bombardment became general 
along the Scottish front, but no attack followed. In 
about an hour this bombardment ceased, but a tremendous 
cannonade could be heard away to the south. News soon 
came that the enemy was attacking Monchy, east of Arras, 
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and was into Wancourt, on the Cojeul. Here was the 
extreme right of the great German attack, which extended 
as far as the Oise against Byng’s right, and the whole of 
Gough’s front. The enemy was attacking on a front of 
fifty miles and had pushed his infantry into action in mist 
and darkness before sunrise and before the guns opened. 
At sunrise such brief bombardments as that under which 
the Scottish stood to arms had been repeated all along 
the Allied front, from the sea to Rheims, to delay the first 
movements of our reserves to the menaced sector between 
the Scarpe and Oise. 

It was only next day that the London Scottish had 
news that gave some clear idea of what was happening. 
On the front of the Fifth Army the line had gone, and 
the enemy were in several places through the battle zone. 
The vast tide of the onset was spreading like a flood 
and had now no organised line in front of its centre. 
There were only the incomplete bridgeheads along the 
Somme to check its further advance as it pushed back 
the remnants of the Fifth Army, which were fighting 
desperately against fourfold odds. Prisoners, guns, 
matériel had been captured in large quantities. The 
days that followed brought worse news: the line of the 
Somme was lost and the enemy was pushing for Amiens. 
Reinforcements were being hurried across the Channel. 
American troops were brought into the line. Messages 
across the Atlantic called for every man that could be 
hastily embarked. The French were bringing troops from 
Champagne and the Vosges to help to keep touch with 
our retiring right. Byng had had to withdraw his right, 
flinging it back south of Arras to bar the northern face 
of the great salient which the enemy had driven into the 
Allied front. In a week the German offensive won back 
all the ground we had gained in the months of battle on 
the Somme. Their furthest advance was on ground which 
they had not seen since their first rush toward Paris in 
1914. Indeed, it might be said that the peril of the Allies 
was as great as in the anxious days of the retreat from 
Flanders to the Marne in the first weeks of the war. 

Where the London Scottish held their trenches in 
front of the Vimy ridge they were on a line that had 
not yet been attacked—outside of the storm, just on 
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the verge of the swirling flood of the successful enemy 
onset. On March 28 the offensive extended to this 
front. Otto von Below, who commanded the German 
right, attacked in force. Documents found upon captured 
officers showed that he hoped that day to secure Arras and 
the Vimy ridge, and so widen the salient on its right, 
and outflank the line on which the British were just 
holding their own to the south-west. 

Byng had partly reorganised his front the night before. 
The 169th Brigade had taken over the trenches before 
Oppy, and the 168th had moved to the left and taken 
over the trenches there, so far held by the Canadians. 
The London Scottish took over the ‘“‘ Red Line,” a line 
of strong posts linked up by a trench. They were in 
support of the 4th Londons in front. The change had 
the drawback that it brought the Battalion into trenches 
and works with which it had no familiarity, and the move- 
ment was hardly completed in the darkness when the 
battle opened. 

At 8 a.m., as the Scottish were settling down in the 
new position, a tremendous artillery fire began along the 
front. It was far heavier than the occasional bombard- 
ments of the preceding days. A barrage descended on 
the front, and a bombardment of gas and high-explosive 
shells of all calibres rained upon all the ground from the 
front line back to the Vimy ridge. It was obvious that a 
serious attack was impending. Happily the dawn came 
with a clear sky, and with the ground free from the mist 
which had often favoured the enemy during this battle. 

Shortly before 7 a.m. the enemy’s infantry advanced. 
They came on in dense masses, and the British artillery 
opened upon them with deadly effect. On much of the 
long front this artillery fire held the German advance, 
but in front of the Vimy ridge the enemy gained some 
ground. From the London Scottish position in the Red 
Line at first little could be seen of what was happen- 
ing in front. The German barrage was enveloping the 
advanced trenches in dense clouds of smoke. Through a 
gap in this fog the left of the Scottish caught glimpses 
of a great mass of the enemy moving westwards from near 
Oppy Wood. Presently these poured over the front line, 
overwhelming the 4th Londons, who held the trenches on 
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the left front of the Scottish, and forcing parties of them 
back down the communication trenches of Ouse Alley and 
North Tyne Alley. 

At about 7.80 the Scottish were engaged. The enemy 
were pushing on to the Red Line, headed by bombing 
parties in the two communication trenches about 100 yards 
east of Bailleul East Post, held by D Company (Captain 
James). The Scottish garrison of the post counter- 
attacked, drove the enemy back and retook two British 
machine-guns which had been captured from a detach- 
ment of the Machine Gun Corps. 

Shortly after 8 a.m. the 4th Londons, having both their 
flanks turned, had to fall back from the front system 
to the Red Line, which now became the fighting front. 
During the rest of the morning the enemy were busy 
consolidating the trenches they had captured, and also 
made several determined attacks on Bailleul East Post. 
These the Scottish beat off with rifle and machine-gun 
fire, and in the afternoon the Germans abandoned the 
attempt to work along the communication trenches. 
But for three hours they heavily bombarded the post. 
Much damage was done, and many of the trenches were 
knocked into a mere confusion of shell holes, but even 
so the Germans, after their warm reception earlier in 
the day, did not again venture to attack. 

It was expected that they would come on during the 
night or at dawn next day; so, to strengthen the position, 
it was decided to organise two new posts close by, and in 
the evening the 416th (Edinburgh) Field Company, R.E., 
were brought up to do the work. The enemy, however, 
becoming aware of what was in progress, opened a heavy 
fire, shelling the post and the ground about it through the 
night so effectively that after the Engineers had lost many 
men and most of their officers they had to abandon their 
task. 

Dawn came, but not the expected attack. During the 
day there was only an intermittent bombardment of the 
Red Line. More than once an attack was supposed to 
be in preparation, for the enemy were seen to be very 
active in the captured front trenches. But our artillery 
kept them steadily under fire all day, and this probably 
prevented them from coming on. 
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During the night the London Scottish were relieved 
by the 54th Canadians, and moved back to Mont St. Eloi, 
north-west of Arras. 

The casualties of the Battalion during the battle 
numbered 54. It had inflicted much heavier loss on the 
enemy, as was confirmed by Canadian patrols in the 
following days, which found numbers of German dead 
in front of the Scottish position in the Red Line.! The 
Scottish had the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
done their part in securing an important success, for 
Otto von Below’s attack on Arras and the Vimy front 
had ended in disastrous failure, and the successful defence 
of these positions by the Third Army had largely con- 
tributed to stemming the enemy’s great offensive. 

On being relieved by the Canadians the 56th Division 
had a week of “‘ rest and training ”’ in the Mont St. Eloi 
area, the Scottish being at Durham Camp. The Division 
was now in general reserve at the disposal of G.H.Q. 
Whilst here the Battalion received a mixed draft of over 
800 men. Some of them were Gordons, but most of them 
came from the Royal Fusiliers, East Kent, East Surrey 
and other English regiments. There was natural dis- 
appointment in the Battalion, as in the same week a 
draft of 800 London Scottish went to a Highland Division 
close by. However, these new arrivals soon got over their 
‘‘ home sickness,” and the Scottish over their disappointed 
surprise. The Gordons’ portion of the draft was a par- 
ticularly fine one, and contained a number of senior non- 
commissioned officers—a very welcome reinforcement at 
this juncture. 

Fighting was still going on towards the apex of the 
salient, where in the centre the Germans were pressing 
towards Villers-Bretonneaux and the heights that look 
down on Amiens, while on the right they were pushing 
against the Ancre line, and on the left trying to fight their 
way across the Avre, to cut the Paris-Amiens railway. 

1 With reference to this action Colonel Jackson writes: ‘‘ Some months 
after, I met a Canadian General, who commanded the brigade which 
relieved the 168th on this occasion. He said, ‘ Are you the Colonel of the 
London Scottish ?’ Isaid, ‘ Yes.” He then jum off his seat, held out 
his hand, and said, ‘ By Gawd, shake!’ After I had shaken hands with 
him he went on to tell how impressed he had been at seeing the number of 
German dead in the neighbourhood of Bailleul East Post, and how he had 


appreciated the fine fight put up there by D Company of the London 
Scottish.” 
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Along the flanks of the salient there was the intermittent 
fighting of trench warfare. A stream of reinforcements 
was pouring across the Channel. The policy of keeping 
a huge Home Defence Army in Great Britain had been 
abandoned, and within a month of the first German break- 
through 885,000 men were sent across to France. At the 
same time three Divisions were recalled from Salonica 
and Palestine to the Western front, with the result that 
while the Ist Battalion of the London Scottish was help- 
ing to hold the lines near Arras, the 2nd Battalion was 
voyaging westward in the Mediterranean. 

On April 7 the 56th Division took over the line 
south-east of Arras from the 2nd Canadian Division. The 
front to be held was the Tilloy-Beaurains sector, close in 
to the city, the supports and reserves being sheltered in 
some of the great underground excavations, dating from 
Spanish days, and adapted for habitation before the first 
Battle of Arras. On the night of returning to the line 
the London Scottish relieved the 5th Canadians in “* Blen- 
heim Cave.” On the following night (April 8-9) they 
moved to ‘‘ Christchurch Cave,’’ and were there kept in 
constant readiness to march out to the old British front 
line between the Arras-Beaurains and the Arras-Neuville 
Vitasse roads, as an enemy attack was expected. 

On the night of April 10 the Battalion moved into 
the front line, relieving the Ist Londons. In the following 
days some heavy work had to be done, improving the 
trenches, which, with the exception of the actual fire 
trench, were very shallow. Patrols were sent out at 
night to reconnoitre the enemy’s line and locate his 
strong points, as a plan was being prepared for advancing 
the British front in this sector by a local operation. The 
immediate object was the recapture of a group of trenches 
which the enemy had held since the first stage of his 
offensive in March. No wire had been erected to cover 
them, and as there was no obstacle to a dash across the 
open, it was anticipated that they could be carried by a 
surprise attack by a small force. 

The Scottish and the 4th Londons, who were holding 
the 168th Brigade frontage in the trenches, were directed 
to carry out the projected enterprise on the night of 
April 19. The attack was to be made from the London 
Scottish front by C Company under Captain White, a 
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company of the 4th Londons attacking from their front 
trench eight minutes later. The companies were in position 
for the advance by 8.10 a.Mm., but it was left to the Scottish 
company commander to fix the time for the rush forward. 
The weather was broken, and very favourable for a surprise ; 
as there were occasional showers of hail, during which 
observation was obscured, there was noise enough to con- 
ceal the movement of the men, and it was likely that the 
enemy would be sheltering in his dug-outs. The attack 
was launched at 4.20, during one of these showers. The 
time was sent back to the Scottish Battalion Headquarters 
by telephone, signalled by a lamp to the 4th London Head- 
quarters, and thence sent up to the front. The message 
got through in two minutes. 

The Germans were taken completely by surprise. 
Prisoners stated that there had been a relief only half 
an hour before. The garrison of the trenches had barely 
settled down in their new position, and the downpour 
of hail kept them mostly under cover. As there was no 
artillery preparation, they had not the remotest idea that 
an attack was coming. Most of them bolted. Others were 
captured in their shelters. Bomb and bayonet disposed 
of the few who stood up to the attack. They had just 
time to burn the green lights which were for both sides 
the S.O.S. signal to the gunners, and the result was con- 
siderable activity by the artillery for some time. As soon 
as the fugitives reported the loss of the trenches these were 
vigorously shelled, and machine-gun and rifle fire opened 
on them from neighbouring positions. 

In the early morning the enemy made a few half- 
hearted attacks which were easily driven off, our artillery 
assisting by breaking up parties which tried to advance 
across the open. The captured works were not very 
favourably placed for defence against counter-attack. 
They were in a kind of pocket, with higher ground to the 
east and south-east still held by the enemy, and the field 
of fire was very limited. A pill-box immediately in front 
dominated the whole position, but there was no fire from 
it during the day, and it was supposed to be unoccupied. 
Men were, however, seen moving behind it, and it was 
likely to be covered by enemy fire. It was decided that 
an attempt must be made to capture it. 

Meanwhile the work of consolidating the captured 
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trenches and putting up bombing blocks was being pushed 
on. Moving about in shallow trenches and in the open 
our men were frequently exposed, and the enemy’s snipers 
and machine-gunners were busy. In the early hours 
there were many casualties, far more than in the actual 
assault, which had only cost six wounded men. The 
carrying party bringing up ammunition and matériel was 
caught by machine-gun fire at a point where their track 
crossed the front trench, and five men were wounded. 
After this stores were brought up by a more circuitous 
route through the ground held by the 4th Londons on 
the flank of the Scottish advance. At 7.85 some enemy 
aeroplanes came overhead for a few minutes. 
At 8.50 Battalion Headquarters had sent in orders for 
the attack on the pill-box, leaving, however, to Captain 
White, who was in command of the captured trenches, full 
discretion as to both the time and the method of the 
attack. He decided that it could not be attempted till 
dusk. From 9 a.m. until noon the enemy’s activity 
slackened, and good progress was made with the work 
of consolidation, but through the afternoon the Germans 
kept up a harassing shell fire. 

A reconnaissance by Colonel Jackson convinced him 
that there were only two alternatives—either to go back 
to the original line and thus turn the operation into a raid, 
or else to make a further advance on the high ground to 
the east, which would have entailed the use of many more 
men. This information was reported by telegraph to 
Brigade Headquarters, with the suggestion that it would 
be better to withdraw our force to the old outpost line. 
Pending the arrival of a decision, arrangements were made 
for the withdrawal, so that it could be carried out at dusk 
if authorised. 

At 6 p.m. the enemy’s artillery fire increased in intensity, 
and seemed to herald a counter-attack. Our guns accord- 
ingly put down a slow protective barrage. No attack 
followed, and as orders for a withdrawal had not arrived, 
Captain White decided to attempt the capture of the pill- 
box. It stood at the top of a slope on the north-east side 
of the Tilloy-Wancourt road. The attack was to be made 
from a trench on the other side of the road running 
roughly parallel to it. Here 2nd Lieut. Bennett held a 
block opposite the pill-box. The plan of the attack was 
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that Bennett with a party of bombers was to push forward 
along the trench, drive back the enemy, and advance his 
block, this movement being intended to divert the enemy’s 
attention, while another party of bombers was to leave 
the trench and attack the north side of the pill-box. At 
7.20 Bennett with eight bombers advanced along the 
trench, preceded by a barrage of Stokes mortars and rifle- 
grenades. The enemy were driven back for some distance. 
They sent up green lights which brought down a heavy 
artillery fire on the block and the junction of trenches in 
its rear. The Germans then counter-attacked along the 
trench and over the open ground on both sides of it. 
The second bombing party had meanwhile erossed the 
road and pushed close up to the pill-box, which was found 
to be protected by a belt of wire. They came under heavy 
machine-gun fire from both flanks and had to retire with 
several casualties. 

Lieut. Bennett’s party, attacked by superior numbers, 
was also forced back beyond the block. Captain White, 
expecting a general attack on his position, sent up red 
lights, and at 7.50 Battalion Headquarters called for an 
S.0.S. barrage. As our guns opened the German artillery 
joined in, and by 8 p.m. there was a heavy barrage de- 
scending on the trenches on both sides. This continued 
for some time, but when it became clear that the enemy 
was not pushing the attack, our artillery fire gradually 
slowed down, and ceased about 9 p.m., the enemy’s guns 
also ceasing fire. 

At 7.40 p.m., not long after this engagement had opened, 
the order to withdraw had reached Battalion Headquarters. 
It could not be acted upon while fighting was in progress, 
but as soon as all was quiet in front it was carried out, 
and was completed in perfect order by 10.80 P.m., covered 
by a bombing demonstration. All ammunition and stores 
were brought back, and with them four captured machine- 
guns and a German trench mortar of a new pattern. 
Four other German machine-guns were destroyed in the 
trenches. The total casualties in the operation were 
5 killed, 81 wounded, and 1 wounded and missing. On 
the following evening the 168th Brigade was relieved by 
the 169th, the London Scottish being relieved by the 
Queen’s Westminsters. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE—THE BATTLES BEFORE 
ARRAS—BOIRY BECQUERELLE AND THE 
TWO FIGHTS FOR BULLECOURT 

See General Map at beginning; Map 10 facing p. 192 ; 
Map 11 facing p. 200. 


FTER leaving the trenches the London Scottish spent 

the night of April 19-20, 1918, and the following day 

in Christchurch Cave at Arras. Next night (April 
20-21) they marched back to the Berneville area, about 
five miles south-west of the city. 

For the next four months the Scottish were in the 
Arras region, at times in the trenches in the front line 
or in support, at others in reserve or “ resting and train- 
ing.’ All this time on this part of the front there was a 
lull in the fighting. The battle in April had saved Arras 
at a most critical moment. The stubborn resistance of 
Byng’s and Horne’s Armies had prevented the enemy 
from widening the salient driven into the Allied line, and 
had brought this first tremendous onset of the Germans 
to a dead stop. 

Already, while the battle was in progress, the enemy 
had struck further northwards, pushing across the Lys 
at Armentiéres and sweeping forward to the Kemmel hills, 
This made our hold on Ypres so doubtful that the ridges 
to the east of the town—won at such awful cost the year 
before—had to be abandoned. The enemy thus held 
two new salients, the deep wedge driven towards Amiens, 
and further north the minor salient that menaced Haze- 
brouck and the communications of Ypres. Between 
these they held their stronghold about Lens. The capture 
of Arras and the Vimy ridge would have carried their 
front forward for many miles to the westward, and have 
seriously threatened the Channel ports. But Arras stood 
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like a rock against the invading flood, and the situation 
was saved. 

Arriving at Berneville on April 21, the London Scottish 
spent the following days cleaning up and reorganising, but 
had also to supply large working parties for the line of 
entrenchments that was being dug on the high ground 
about Beaumetz, to form another defensive position in case 
the lines of Arras were forced. This period of partial 
rest, however, came to an abrupt end on the evening of 
the 28rd. The 56th Division was required to take over 
an extension of their front. The 167th Brigade, which 
was in reserve at Arras, was therefore brought into the 
line and the 168th Brigade had to take its place. The 
London Scottish accordingly moved to the reserve position 
in Christchurch Cave. On the night of April 27-28 the 
168th Brigade relieved the 169th in the trenches, the 
London Scottish being posted between the Ficheux 
trenches and the Arras-Neuville Vitasse road, south of 
the city. The Battalion was in the support line, but all 
available men had to be employed in working and carrying 
parties for the front-line Battalions. At the end of April, 
General Dudgeon was invalided to England, and General 
Hull resumed the command of the 56th Division. 

On the night of May 2-8 the Scottish relieved the 
Kensingtons in the front line, where they spent ten 
days. It was a time of hard and continuous work, in 
strengthening the defences, wiring and putting up 
blocks, improving the fire-bays, and deepening and duck- 
boarding the trenches after clearing them of mud. On 
the 8th there was a warning of an impending enemy 
attack, and preparations were made for it, but nothing 
happened. 

On the night of May 12-18 the Brigade went into 
Divisional reserve. The Scottish were relieved by the 
1/7th Middlesex and marched back to Dainville, east of 
Arras, where six days were spent in rest and training— 
special attention being paid to work with the Lewis guns. 
On the evening of the 18th the Battalion moved into 
billets in Arras, and while there rested during the day 
and provided working parties during the night for the 
Battalions in the trenches. 

During the night of May 21-22 the Scottish moved 
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into support in the Blangy system, still continuing to 
supply working parties at night for the first line. On 
the 24th the enemy’s artillery in front of the Arras posi- 
tions became more active, and on the 25th and 26th the 
trenches were heavily shelled. It looked like the prelude 
of a fresh attack, especially when on the morning of the 
27th an intense bombardment began at 2 a.m. and for 
nearly an hour and a half the front lines were deluged 
with gas and high-explosive shells, and to the right of the 
Scottish position the Germans made an extensive raid on 
the trenches. Everything was in readiness to meet the 
expected attack in force, but it did not develop. This 
renewed activity of the enemy was a feint, like other 
similar feints at various places on the front, all intended 
to divert attention from the real point of danger. This 
was the line of the Chemin des Dames and the positions 
covering Rheims, held at the time by tired Divisions 
withdrawn from the battle in Flanders and before Amiens, 
and sent here because the strength of the ground seemed 
to make a serious attack unlikely. On the 27th the 
Crown Prince’s army suddenly attacked and carried the 
ridge of the Chemin des Dames at arush, and in the following 
days pushed on to the Marne, where in the nick of time its 
further progress was stopped by the Americans at Chateau 
Thierry. But the enemy had reached a point within 
forty miles of Paris, where the news of the Crown Prince’s 
advance, the shelling of the city by Big Bertha, and the 
repeated raids of hostile aeroplanes produced almost a 
panic. 

During the night of May 27-28 the London Scottish 
relieved the 4th Londons in the front line, where they 
remained for more than a week. It was a quiet time, 
and the Battalion was chiefly employed in putting up 
wire and otherwise improving the defences. On the 
night of June 8-9 the Scottish were relieved by the 
7th Middlesex, and again moved back to Dainville, where 
there was a rest of eleven days. There was a passing 
excitement aroused by orders to prepare to take part 
with two other Battalions in a raid on the enemy’s lines 
on Orange Hill, but the preparations had not gone far 
when the order was cancelled. 

The 168th Brigade was brought back into the line on 
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the night of June 17-18, the London Scottish relieving 
the London Rifle Brigade in the Tilloy area, south of the 
Arras-Cambrai road. A good deal of wiring and other 
work was done in the front and support trenches here in 
connection with an interesting scheme of defence intro- 
duced at this time. A German attack being still expected 
on a large scale, a surprise was prepared for the enemy on 
the following plan: The front and support line trenches 
of the front system and their communications were 
evacuated, except for sentries, and filled with barbed wire, 
the defence being concentrated in very strong posts in 
the third line, all these posts containing ample dug-out 
accommodation. In the event of an attack the enemy 
would have been badly surprised and held up by this 
scheme, and the garrison of the third line could safely 
remain in shelter during a bombardment. In order to 
conceal the arrangement from the Germans, sentries were 
always kept in the front line, who threw up Vérey lights, 
etc., during the hours of darkness. 

On the night of the 28rd the Battalion was relieved by 
the 4th Londons, and moved back into support in the 
Blangy system, supplying parties to the troops in front 
for work on dug-outs and strong points. Twelve days 
were spent here, and besides the supply of working parties 
to the front, the usual work on the maintenance and 
improvement of the trenches was carried on. On the 
night of July 5-6 the 168th Brigade was once more with- 
drawn from the line, the 1st Londons taking over from 
the London Scottish, who moved back to billets in 
Dainville. Three days were spent here, giving an oppor- 
tunity for bathing, cleaning up, and re-equipping, and then 
the Battalion moved into Arras in reserve, supplying 
working parties to the troops holding the line in front. 

On July 12 the Canadian Corps began the relief of the 
17th Corps in and around Arras, the 56th Division being 
relieved by the Ist and portions of the 2nd Canadian 
Divisions. On that day the London Scottish left Arras 
for Berneville Camp. Sir Douglas Haig was now pre- 
paring for the coming Allied offensive. On July 18 he 
gave the preliminary orders for the great battle which 
three weeks later was to force back the enemy from the 
Amiens front. He was handing over several of his Divisions 
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to Foch for the still earlier stroke that was, within a 
week, to open the great counter-offensive. Other Divisions 
were being temporarily withdrawn from the trenches for 
training in open warfare. This was the reason why the 
Canadians had been temporarily placed on the Arras front 
to set free the 17th Corps. 

The London Scottish began their training with a three 
days’ route march. On July 18 the Battalion marched 
westward to Fosseux. In the next two days they moved 
northwards by Lignereuil to Chelers, where company 
training was begun. On the 17th they marched to 
Chateau de la Haie, and next day to St. Lawrence Camp 
in the Chateau de la Haie training district. This was one 
of the critical days of the war. On July 15 the Germans 
had struck at Rheims. On the 18th Foch opened the 
counter-offensive by his blow against the German flank 
between Soissons and the Marne. 

The training at Chateau de la Haie was intensive and 
successful. By the end of July, when they left it, the 
Scottish were in the best fighting trim they had been 
in for many months. On July 80 the 17th Corps was 
ordered to relieve the Canadians at Arras. The 168th 
Brigade was to take over the sector of the front astride 
of the Arras-Cambrai road. On the morning of the 
81st the London Scottish were moved by light railway to 
Anzin in the north-west suburbs of Arras, and marched 
out to the line on the other side of the city on the following 
night. 

On the night of August 3-4 the Scottish were 
relieved by the Kensingtons, and moved into reserve in 
Arras. The few days spent in the city were used for 
continued training. Movements in artillery formation 
were practised on the open ground near the old citadel, 
and there was musketry training on the Baudimont 
ranges. On the night of August 8—9 the Scottish returned 
to the line, relieving the 4th Londons. 

The British were now joining in the great counter- 
offensive. On August 8 the 4th Army had struck with swift 
and deadly effect at the German lines before Amiens, driving 
them back for miles, with large captures of prisoners 
and guns. It was the first of the new and decisive series 
of British victories. Ludendorf writes in his Memoirs 
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that ‘“‘ August 8 was the black day in the history of the 
German army.” 

During the four days and nights that the London 
Scottish held the front line they sent out two combat 
patrols each night. These found that the enemy whenever 
met was very prompt in withdrawing behind his front 
line. On the night of August 12-18 the Battalion was 
relieved by the Kensingtons, and went into support for 
four more days, sending daily three companies out of 
the four to work on dug-outs in the front system, with 
technical help from the 518th London Field Company, R.E. 

The time was approaching for a move against the 
enemy on the Arras front. The British had driven him 
back from before Amiens, and were about to launch a new 
offensive across the Ancre and over the old battlefields 
of the Somme. This would be followed by an advance 
from Arras. In order to give the 56th Division a final 
opportunity for battle training, it was relieved by the 
15th Division and taken out of the line on the night of 
August 17. 

The London Scottish were relieved by the 10th Scottish 
Rifles, and marched to Berneville, whence they were 
conveyed by light railway to River Junction, where they 
detrained and marched to Maiziéres. On the evening of 
the 20th the 168th Brigade moved into the Liencourt 
training area, the Scottish being billeted at Lignereuil 
village. 

Here the Battalion was trained in the newly adopted 
method of attack known as “‘ the Blob system.” Instead 
of the old system of widely extended lines, sections were 
kept together in little groups, known as “ Blobs.” This 
was found to give much better power of control to the 
leaders and much greater freedom of movement to the 
units themselves. 

But there was little time given for training. The 
Brigade was hurried up to the front and thrown into 
the battle at the briefest notice. Late on the evening of 
August 21 the Scottish were ordered to make a ten miles’ 
march which brought them to La Cauchée about 2 a.m. on 
the 22nd. At 10 a.m. Colonel Jackson and the company 
commanders were directed to proceed to Divisional Head- 
quarters. This suggested that something serious was on 
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hand, but there was no idea that it could mean battle 
within a few hours. 

The C.O., leaving Major Low, D.S.O., the Second in 
Command, in charge of the Battalion, went on to Divisional 
Headquarters, arriving there with his Company Com- 
manders at 1 p.m. Here he received orders for battle at 
dawn next day. There was to be an advance east of 
Arras on a front of sixteen miles. The 56th Division was 
to be placed in the line south-east of the city, and to advance 
across the course of the little Cojeul river. The 168th 
Brigade was to be in the front of the attack, and the 
special objective assigned to the London Scottish was 
the village of Boiry Becquerelle and the German trenches 
around it. The assembly position was some four miles 
east of Blaireville. 

Colonel Jackson and his officers left Divisional Head- 
quarters before 2 p.m. and got to Blaireville by lorry about 4. 
The attack was to be made over absolutely unknown 
ground, distant some twelve miles from the point reached 
in the morning by the Battalion. There was just time to 
make arrangements to get it into the assembly area and to 
have a distant view through glasses of the objective before 
darkness closed in. The 52nd Division on their left was 
just as hurried, and had a greater distance to cover. 
They only just got up in time for zero. 

Major Low was ordered to bring on the Battalion 
through Blaireville, leaving La Cauchée at dusk. The 
move to Blaireville represented a march of eight miles. 
On the way there were ever more evident signs that a 
concentration was in progress, and the people met with 
in the back area of the lines spoke freely of great things 
to be done next day. It seemed that they had better 
information than had yet been given to the Battalion. 
It was not, however, till the guides were met close in to 
Blaireville that the men learned definitely that a battle 
was to begin early next day—zero hour about 44.mM.—with 
the London Scottish in the front line of the attack. 

At Blaireville battle stores were issued. Colonel 
Jackson had drawn up his orders and these were ex- 
plained to the officers. The first objective was to be 
Boiry Trench, on the eastern edge of Boiry Becquerelle. 
The final objectives were Boiry Reserve Trench and Boiry 
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Work, beyond and east of the village, towards Croisilles. 
The left boundary of the zone assigned to the Battalion was 
the Cojeul river, and the front extended thence 800 yards 
southward, to where the 4th Londons were in the line, 
attacking on the right of the Scottish. Two companies 
were to be in front line: A Company (Captain Brown) 
on the right, C Company (Captain Bishop) on the left. 
B Company (Lieut. Newbigging) was to be in support 
and D Company (Lieut. Smart) in reserve in the 
British front line. A Company was instructed to work 
round the village of Boiry Becquerelle, skirting it on the 
south side, while C Company acted in the same way to 
the north of it. B Company was to follow whichever 
of the leading companies met with the least resistance. 
The idea was to envelop the village, the centre of which 
was reported to be a nest of machine-guns. Three tanks 
were promised as allies in the attack, but only one of them 
came into action. 

The Battalion moved out of Blaireville at 11.80 p.m. 
en route for the assembly position, which was in the 
British front line just east of the village of Boisleux St. 
Marc. It was a bright moonlight night. The aeroplanes 
on both sides were extremely active, and the German guns 
were in action bombarding the front trenches with gas 
shells. The roads leading eastward, almost deserted 
during the day, were now crowded with traffic of all kinds, 
infantry, motor cars, supply wagons, and the tracks to 
right and left were dotted with tanks working their way 
forward to their battle positions. It was a rapid and 
sudden concentration such as the Scottish had not as 
yet taken part in, and everything was working with the 
smoothness of a well-adjusted machine. 

The assembly was completed shortly before 4 a.m. It 
proved to be a somewhat difficult piece of work, owing 
to complete ignorance of the ground, and the gas-shell 
barrage that was descending on the trenches. This com- 
pelled officers and men to wear box respirators for two 
hours, and they could make no further use of their rations 
before going into action. 

Zero hour was 4.55 a.M. (August 23). After a pre- 
liminary bombardment lasting only twelve minutes, the 
Scottish advanced, preceded by a moving artillery barrage, 
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on both sides of the village. C Company got on quickly, 
and the support company (B) followed it between the 
village and the Cojeul river. By 6 a.m. the Scottish had 
fought their way into Boiry Trench. The ruined village 
was cleared of its nest of machine-guns with the help of 
a tank and without much difficulty. It yielded about 
a hundred prisoners, and eight machine-guns were 
captured. 

In Boiry Trench touch was gained with the 4th Londons 
on the right and the 4th Royal Scots (the right Battalion 
of the 52nd Division) on the left. Consolidation work 
was begun, and each of the front companies pushed out 
a platoon into Boiry Reserve Trench. These platoons 
suffered from machine-gun fire as they went forward, and 
succeeded only with some difficulty in forcing an entry 
into the work and maintaining themselves there. The 
‘‘mopping up”’ of the village was meanwhile completed, 
and several parties of the enemy were captured in and 
near their dug-outs. 

At 8 a.m. the enemy began to bombard the village with 
high-explosive and gas shells, and this continued until 
about 8 p.m. Despite this bombardment and occasional 
bursts of machine-gun fire from Boiry Work (still held by 
the enemy), on the edge of the furthest objective, the work 
of consolidation and reorganisation was completed and 
the captured ground made secure. As the enemy’s fire 
slackened in the afternoon, and there was no sign of any 
strong resistance in the immediate front, or of preparations 
for a counter-attack, it was decided further to exploit the 
success. 

Accordingly at 5 p.m. each of the front-line companies 
sent forward two platoons to Boiry Reserve Trench and 
against Boiry Work. The Germans in the latter position 
made a stubborn resistance. A party of about a hundred 
with machine-guns held out in the east end of the work 
until 6 P.M. against the attacks of A and C Companies, 
but after a flank movement over the open the survivors, 
86 in number, surrendered. The ground beyond was 
clear of the enemy, and as darkness came on sentry posts 
were pushed out 400 yards east of Boiry Reserve Trench. 

All the objectives had been captured and made secure 
without very serious loss. The casualties of the day were 
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25 men killed, 1 officer and 55 other ranks wounded, 
and 2 officers and 44 other ranks gassed. Some 250 
prisoners had been taken, and the trophies of the day 
were 16 machine-guns and 5 trench mortars. 

’ During the night there was a good deal of scattered 
shelling by the enemy, and D Company, in reserve in the 
old British front line, suffered some casualties. In the 
early hours of the morning the 168th Brigade was relieved 
in the captured positions by the 167th Brigade, which 
was to continue the advance towards Croisilles and Bulle- 
court at 7 a.m. on the 24th. 

The 168th Brigade went back into Divisional reserve 
in the old British line, and the London Scottish spent 
the following days in the trenches near Boiry Becquerelle, 
from which they had attacked on the 28rd. As a result 
of the steady progress made by the British advance, this 
ground was becoming a comparatively quiet “ back area.” 
Batteries brought forward on the captured ground east 
of the village drew a good deal of fire from the German 

s, and sometimes a long ranging shell reached the 
old British lines. Otherwise things were quiet, and 
the place became even safer as the battle front moved 
further and further to the eastward. 

The first two days had pushed the Germans some miles 
back from the Arras front, but this battle of the end of 
August was much more than a mere local operation on a 
grand scale. It was a phase of the great battle—the 
greatest in all history—which was to continue for nearly 
three months, day after day, on ever-widening fronts. 
Before following further the fortunes of the London Scot- 
tish, it may be well to note the main features of this battle 
of millions. 

Since the early winter of 1914 the Germans had held 
an entrenched front of nearly five hundred miles in France 
and Flanders. From the Swiss frontier to Verdun it was 
roughly defined by its parallelism, south to north, with 
the line of the Vosges and the eastern fortress barrier of 
France from Belfort to Verdun, a line broken only by 
the salient of St. Mihiel. From Verdun to the wooded 
heights of St. Gobain, near Laon, the front ran east to 
west, and turned sharply northwards by St. Quentin, 
Cambrai, Lens and Lille to the sea. Foch’s plan for the 
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long battle that ended the war was to break through 
the east to west line near Verdun in the direction of the 
Argonne with the help of the new American armies, and 
to use the British armies to break through in the direction 
of Cambrai and Maubeuge. These convergent advances 
would compel the enemy to evacuate the strong positions 
at the point of the vast salient towards St. Gobain. They 
would also menace the railway running along the French 
northern frontier from Lille to Metz, which was the back- 
bone of the German communications. A subsidiary but 
still important operation would be an advance of the 
Belgian Army, assisted by British and French contingents, 
across the old Ypres line into Flanders, compelling the 
evacuation of the country about Lille. 

The British main advance, of which the fighting before 
Arras was the opening phase, would encounter at the outset 
a formidable artificial obstacle. In the early months of 
1915 the Germans had begun to fortify a line facing west- 
ward from the St. Gobain heights to Lille. South of St. 
Quentin the natural strength of the ground made it possible 
to economise the entrenchment work. From St. Quentin 
to Cambrai the works were extended, month after month 
and year after year, till the barrier grew into a broad zone 
of successive lines of trenches and belts of barbed wire, 
that formed at last a system more than ten miles deep. 
At Quéant, a few miles from Cambrai, the fortified line 
turned westward and then north in front of Arras and 
over the Vimy ridge, to link up with the stronghold of 
Lens, and then the works of the Aubers ridge carried the 
defence line on to Lille. After our attacks towards Lens 
in 1915, and the loss of the Vimy ridge, the enemy con- 
structed a second line from the bend at Quéant, by Drocourt, 
to near Lille, working the wide ditch of the Nord Canal 
into the system. In the first months of 1917, when Hin- 
denburg became chief of the German Staff, the enemy’s 
front was withdrawn to these fortified positions, and in 
our Army and in the English Press the whole of them, 
from St. Quentin to Lille, were generally known as “ the 
Hindenburg Line.” } 


1 The name was never used in Germany, where the line from St. 
Quentin to Cambrai was known as the ‘ sa pees position,” and the 
extension from Cambrai by Drocourt towards Lille was called the “* Wotan 


position.” 
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The advance from Arras had to break through the wide 
zone of entrenchments belonging to the original line 
curving round from Quéant towards Vimy. It would 
then have to break through the still stronger defence line 
north of Quéant, and along the Nord Canal—the line known 
to us as the “ Quéant-Drocourt Switch Line,’ to the 
Germans as “ the Wotan position.” 

In these last days of August the fighting east of Arras 
was amidst the defences of the old Hindenburg Line. On 
the evening of August 27 the 168th Brigade was moved 
up in support of the 169th, the 167th Brigade coming back 
into the reserve position. The London Scottish marched 
out at 5 p.m. to take post in rear of the 169th Brigade, 
which was on the high ground north-west of Croisilles. 
During the day the 169th Brigade had, in conjunction 
with the Guards Division, made unsuccessful attempts to 
capture Croisilles village, which was strongly entrenched, 
and bristled with machine-guns. The orders were that 
during the night of the 27th-28th the 168th Brigade was 
to take over the position in front of Croisilles from the 
169th, and the latter Brigade was to move out to the left, 
t.e. northwards, and next day outflank the village by an 
advance along the Hindenburg Line, while the 168th 
attacked it in front. These orders were in progress of 
execution when so far as concerned the 168th Brigade 
they were suddenly changed. Instead of acting on the 
right flank of the 169th Brigade, the 168th was directed 
to follow it in support in its flank movement through the 
Hindenburg entrenchments. 

During this period of orders and counter-orders, the 
companies of the London Scottish had been waiting in 
shell holes in the open, about midway between Boiry 
Becquerelle and Croisilles. They had been broken up 
into platoon groups to obviate possible dangers from long- 
range shelling or aeroplane bombing. Darkness had closed 
in and there was a mist hanging low on the ground. The 
task of communicating between Battalion Headquarters 
and the companies and the issuing of rations were there- 
fore rendered very difficult. 

Definite orders for next day’s operations did not 
reach the Battalion till 10 p.m. The objective assigned to 
the leading Brigade—the 169th—was now the village of 
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Bullecourt, east of Croisilles. The starting point of the 
advance would be on the road from Fontaine-lez-Croisilles 
to Croisilles, in the hollow of the Sensée river, north-east 
of the latter village. From this point the 169th Brigade 
was to fight its way forward towards Bullecourt through 
the trenches of the Hindenburg Line, the 168th Brigade 
following it in support and “ mopping up ”’ in the Hinden- 
burg Line as the advance proceeded. 

The London Scottish moved off at midnight. The 
move to the assembly position was one of the most difficult 
operations they had yet carried out. They had never seen 
the ground by daylight, there were no guides, and it was 
a pitch-dark, rainy night. It was a difficult enough matter 
to get the Battalion together from its scattered artillery 
formation, and when this was done, it was so dark and 
muddy that the only chance of reaching its destination 
was to move in single file along a light railway track which 
led fairly close to the assembly position. 

The assembly was completed by 2.30 a.m. on August 28, 
but the advance did not begin till half an hour after 
noon. The Scottish pushed forward in two lines, D and 
B Companies in front, A and C following. Keeping touch 
with the troops in front became more and more difficult 
as the advance went on. The 169th Brigade was incurring 
many casualties from hostile machine-guns and snipers. 
These had taken refuge in tunnels and dug-outs while 
the barrage covering the advance and the first wave of 
our troops passed over them. They then came out on 
the rear and flanks of the 169th Brigade, and interposed 
between it and the supporting Brigade. The Kensingtons 
were therefore pushed forward to clear these hostile parties 
out of the trenches on the right of the advance (Guardian 
and Stray Reserve trenches), while the 4th Londons on 
the left cleared the front and reserve trenches of the 
Hindenburg Line. There was a lot of fighting before, late 
in the afternoon, the two Battalions established themselves 
in Queen’s Lane and Jove Lane, a line of communication 
trenches about 1200 yards north-west of Bullecourt. 

During these operations the London Scottish remained 
halted in support at River Road in the Hindenburg Line, 
the point they had reached about 2 p.m. There was 
considerable congestion of troops in the Hindenburg Line 
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south-east of this ground. Five Battalions of the 56th 
Division were already operating in this area, where there 
were also Battalion Headquarters and other detachments 
of several Battalions of the 57th Division, which was 
operating to the left of the advance. The casualties of 
all these units were at the same time being brought back 
along the Hindenburg Line trenches. In attacks along 
trenches there is always a tendency to put in too many 
troops. The congestion becomes appalling, and frequently 
leads to an absolute block. On this occasion it was very 
bad, and seeing that he would only add to the congestion 
and in no way help the operation by pressing on, Colonel 
Jackson asked for permission to stand fast. 

The situation remained unchanged during the night 
of the 28th-29th. The advance was to be resumed next 
day. Though the 169th Brigade had got no nearer than a 
thousand yards to Bullecourt, and had suffered heavily in 
going so far, this advance through the Hindenburg Line had 
already given an important result. Croisilles, which had 
been a fountain of machine-gun fire, and would have been 
stormed only at heavy cost, had been evacuated by the 
enemy during the afternoon of the 28th. The Germans, 
as they noted the steady and continuous advance of the 
56th Division through their line to the northward of 
the village, began to slip out of Croisilles, and late in the 
day a reconnaissance revealed the fact that it was no 
longer held by the enemy. 

The way was now clear for the capture of Bullecourt. 
The ruined village and the spur of high ground to the 
south-east of it were the objectives for the advance of 
the 29th. The London Scottish, supported by the Ist 
Londons, were to attack Bullecourt village. On their 
right the Kensingtons, supported by the 4th Londons, 
were to assist by outflanking it from the south. Each of 
the leading Battalions was to have sections of heavy 
machine-guns and trench mortars attached to it. What 
remained of the 169th Brigade was to advance on the left, 
north of Bullecourt. 

Zero hour was to be 1 p.m. Battalions were to form 
up for the attack in the line of trenches known as Pelican 
Avenue and Pelican Lane, about 400 yards west and north- 
west of Bullecourt. The original orders were for the 
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assembly to be carried out under cover of darkness on 
the night of the 28th-29th, but on account of the difficulty 
of the ground, the confused maze of trenches, their 
congested condition, and the danger of companies losing 
their way, the idea of any movement forward by night was 
abandoned, and the assembly was carried out in daylight. 

The London Scottish moved from River Road at 8 a.m. 
and were in their assembly position in Pelican Lane by 
noon. Although the movement was carried out in broad 
daylight, there was hardly any attempt at interruption 
by the enemy. Snipers were occasionally busy, and there 
were some bursts of long-range machine-gun fire. This 
slackness was a first sign of the general weakening of the 
German resistance in the positions in advance of the 
Wotan Line. 

The barrage that was to cover the attack began at 
five minutes to one P.M., lifting and moving forward at 
the rate of 100 yards in six minutes. It was on the whole 
accurate, though it was not as dense as usual, and some 
of the guns fired short into Pelican Avenue and Pelican 
Lane. 

At one o’clock, as the barrage lifted, the companies 
moved forward. D and B were in front, A Company 
following in support 150 yards in rear of them. C Com- 
pany was at first held back in reserve. It was intended 
to use it in support of those troops of either the Scottish 
or the Kensingtons which were making most progress, 
and to attack from the flank any enemy strong points 
that were holding up the advance. 

The advancing companies encountered considerable 
opposition from snipers and machine-gunners, distributed 
in the shell holes with which the ground was honeycombed. 
There was little left of the houses of Bullecourt. The site 
of the village was a wilderness of ruins, and shell holes 
traversed by the enemy’s trenches and overgrown with 
tall weeds and grass. It was ideal ground for the enemy’s 
machine-gun and sniping tactics. At the outset of the 
battle the German artillery was very inactive. Apparently 
most of their field guns had been withdrawn. There were 
only occasional bursts of firing from heavier long-range 
guns with at times some shells from field pieces, the fire 
being chiefly directed on the ground in rear of the centre 
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of the assembly trenches. As the enemy realised the 
extent and nature of the attack, his artillery fire became 
heavier, but was still mostly directed on the communica- 
tions. 

The Scottish got into the north side of the village and 
then gradually cleared it from end to end. By 2.80 p.m. 
B and D Companies had reached Gordon Reserve Trench 
on its east side and pushed some of their platoons a little 
beyond it. But the attacks on the right and left of 
Bullecourt had made very little progress. North of the 
village the London Rifle Brigade, the leading Battalion 
of the 169th Brigade, had been held up by heavy machine- 
gun fire from the direction of the factory on the Hendi- 
court road, about a thousand yards north-east of 
Bullecourt. On the south side the advance of the Ken- 
singtons had been similarly checked by machine-gun fire 
from Station Redoubt and Railway Reserve. Both flanks 
of the Scottish advance were thus left exposed. A 
Company had been sent in behind B and D, and by 
2.45 P.M. it had completed the ‘‘mopping up ”’ of the village 
and was distributed along the east end of Tower Reserve 
(south side of Bullecourt) and in Gordon Reserve. Colonel 
Jackson now decided to send in his reserve company (C) 
to protect the left flank of his forward companies. It 
traversed the village, and at 8.80 the Officer Commanding 
C Company reported that he held a line from about the 
north-east angle of Bullecourt to a point beyond Gordon 
Reserve, facing north-east. Enemy machine-guns were 
then very active from the trenches still held by the enemy 
north-east and east of the village. 

D and B Companies had pushed out in front of Gordon 
Reserve eastwards towards Tank Reserve Trench, but 
they suffered considerable loss from machine-gun fire, the 
gunners being well hidden in the weed-grown shell holes 
in front of Tank Reserve. The advance had also exposed 
their flanks. At 4.45 these companies were therefore with- 
drawn to a position within 150 yards of Gordon Reserve. 

At 5 p.m. the position was as follows : B Company was 
east of Bullecourt in two lines of platoons 100 yards in 
front of Gordon Reserve, at 100 yards interval and distance. 
D Company was in rear of B in Gordon Reserve. A 
Company was on the right in the eastern part of Tower 
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Reserve. C Company was on the left of A, holding a line 
extending to the north-east angle of the village. The ad- 
vance of the 169th Brigade was still held up, but C Company 
was in touch with some parties of the London Rifle Brigade 
on this side. Consolidation was in progress in the trenches, 
shell holes and ruins, and there was constant harassing 
fire from machine-guns and snipers. West of Bullecourt 
the supporting Battalion (4th Londons) had brought 
a company up to the assembly position in Pelican Lane, 
and the other three companies were in the trenches in 
rear of it. South of Bullecourt during the evening the 
Kensingtons cleared Station Redoubt, but were unable 
to make any progress beyond it or along Railway Reserve. 

During the evening the position was generally un- 
changed, except that the 4th Londons brought up a 
company to reinforce the left of C Company of the London 
Scottish. The enemy’s artillery had been firing heavily 
on the communications during the early part of the evening, 
but this fire slackened as darkness came on. 

So far as the Scottish attack was concerned, the day 
had been a complete success. Bullecourt had been 
captured, but the check to the advance north and south 
of it made it rather a dangerous salient in the new line. 
On the night that followed, the 168th Brigade was relieved 
by the 167th, the Ist Londons taking over Bullecourt 
from the Scottish. The Battalion went back to a reserve 
position in the trenches of the Hindenburg Line. During 
the relief A Company suffered some casualties from the 
explosion of a small land mine. It was on the side of the 
road that runs out of the village to the westward, and 
was connected up with a trip wire, over which one of the 
men stumbled in the darkness. 

The 80th was spent in cleaning up, reorganising, 
filling up with ammunition, etc., and by the afternoon the 
Battalion, though reduced in numbers, was again ready as 
a fighting unit. In the forenoon there came the news 
that the Germans had counter-attacked and retaken 
Bullecourt, and that in all probability the London Scottish 
would be sent in to take it a second time. At 7 P.M. this 
rumour was confirmed by a warning order that the 168th 
Brigade would take part in the advance next day, and 
assist in the recapture of the village. 
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Detailed orders for next day’s operations were received 
at 9 p.m. The assembly hour was to be 8 a.m., and zero 
hour 5.15 a.m. The attack was part of a general advance 
of the British front, extending north and south for miles. 
The advance on Bullecourt and the neighbouring positions 
was to be made by the 168th Brigade, reinforced for the 
occasion by the 7th Middlesex. Three Battalions would 
be in front line—the London Scottish on the right, 4th 
Londons in the centre, and 7th Middlesex on the left. 
The assembly position would be the line of Pelican Avenue 
and Pelican Lane, and the trenches in rear of these posi- 
tions. The front from which the attack would start would 
thus be the same as on the 29th, for the German counter- 
attack had not only regained Bullecourt village, but also 
Station Redoubt and the whole of the ground held by 
the enemy two days before. 

The final objective of the attack was to be a line from 
the factory north-east of Bullecourt, along the sunken 
road, to near the north-east corner of Bullecourt, and then 
following a line of trenches to the east of the village 
(Sadler’s Lane, Joyride Support, Fox Support, Tank 
Support, and Tank Avenue), so as to secure possession of 
all the spur beyond Bullecourt and command the hollow 
east of this high ground. An artillery barrage would 
cover the advance, moving forward at the rate of 100 yards 
in four minutes. When the objective was reached the 
barrage would be put down on the ground beyond it for 
thirty minutes, so as to protect the consolidation of the 
position. 

The London Scottish were to assemble on the right in 
Pelican Avenue and Stray Reserve Trench. By this latter 
they would reach the assembly position. They were to 
attack over the ground south of Bullecourt, retaking the 
Station Redoubt and pushing on along Railway Reserve 
to Tank Avenue. The redoubt would be bombarded by 
heavy artillery during the night, and two tanks would 
assist the advance. Some doubt on this last point was 
suggested by the orders noting that the infantry were 
not to await the arrival of the tanks. As on the previous 
occasion, sections of machine-guns and trench mortars 
would be sent to support the attack. Two of these machine- 
guns and two Stokes mortars were assigned to the Scottish. 
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At a quarter to one a.m. on the 8lst the Battalion 
moved along Stray Reserve Trench to its assembly position. 
The assembly was completed at 8.80 a.m. C and B Com- 
panies were in front in Pelican Avenue, C on the extreme 
right. D Company was in support in Stray Reserve, and’ 
A Company in reserve between this trench and the road 
that runs westward from Bullecourt to Croisilles. This 
company was not to move forward until orders were sent 
from Battalion Headquarters. 

During the night the German artillery kept up a 
harassing fire on the communications behind the assembly 
position, and during the move up to the front shells were 
bursting in various directions, while our own artillery 
was Shelling the hostile front, concentrating much of 
its fire on Station Redoubt with most effective results. 
At 4.45, when the dawn was coming, the enemy’s artillery 
fire ceased completely. The Germans—as was learned 
later from prisoners taken during the day—were expecting 
the attack, and their gunners were now waiting for it. 
At 5.15 our barrage descended on the ground in front 
and the advance began. At once the Germans put down 
a heavy barrage on the assembly positions and on all the 
roads and trenches leading to them. Gas-shells and shells 
containing a mixture of gas and high explosive were freely 
used. 

An advance kept close up to a moving barrage means 
danger from our own shell-bursts in front and from short 
bursts overhead. The London Scottish had _ several 
casualties in this way. Captain Bishop, commanding 
C Company, was thus wounded, but after receiving first 
aid resumed command of his men. Station Redoubt was 
recaptured at once. It had been badly knocked about 
by our bombardment, and the trenches were thoroughly 
wrecked in many places. The garrison had been de- 
moralised by this fire, and had retreated along Railway 
Reserve and into shell holes to the south-west. The 
attack made good progress along Railway Reserve, and by 
6.80 the London Scottish had reached and cleared Bulle- 
court Avenue. Here further attempts to advance were 
held up by heavy machine-gun and rifle fire. The three 
companies of the Scottish (B, C, and D) were therefore dis- 
posed along the line of Bullecourt Avenue and consolidation 
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began. Touch had not yet been established with the 
troops on the flanks. The tanks had not arrived, and 
did not put in an appearance at any time during the 
day. 

At 7.80 a.m. touch was gained with a Battalion of the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment, which came up into Bullecourt 
Avenue south of the railway line. This secured the 
Scottish right, but the left flank was still in the air, and 
there was a considerable amount of machine-gun and 
rifle fire coming from the south-west part of Bullecourt, 
showing that the enemy still held the village. At 8 a.m. 
the enemy’s artillery fire died away, and for some hours 
his guns were strangely silent, except for a while between 
8 and 4 P.M. 

Shortly before 8 a.m. Colonel Jackson made a recon- 
naissance from near Station Redoubt, and found that the 
work commanded an excellent field of fire to the south- 
east. He decided to move his reserve company (A) and 
the two attached machine-guns into the Redoubt, and this 
was effected by 9 a.m. The positions held by the Scottish 
now were: B, C, and D Companies in Bullecourt Avenue, 
north of the railway line ; A Company in Station Redoubt ; 
Battalion Headquarters in Pelican Avenue. Communica- 
tion was kept up by runners. 

In the centre the 4th Londons met with considerable 
resistance and were fighting their way very slowly through 
Bullecourt. Parties of the enemy with machine-guns 
were holding out in the east and south of the place, along 
Tower Reserve and Gordon Reserve, and in the north 
end of Bullecourt Avenue near the junction of these 
trenches, and in Zephyr Reserve. Continual efforts were 
made by the London Scottish to gain touch with the 
4th Londons by bombing north-east along Bullecourt 
Avenue and into Tower Reserve. But it was not till 
late in the evening that the enemy were driven out, 
Bullecourt was ‘“‘ mopped up,” and the Scottish joined up 
with the 4th Londons. 

After getting A Company in position in Station Redoubt 
it was found that serious casualties were being inflicted on 
runners and others who tried to cross from the Redoubt 
to Bullecourt Avenue. As Colonel Jackson wished to 
go on to Bullecourt Avenue he took Captain Brown, 
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commanding A Company, with him and went along Rail- 
way Reserve Trench, which was supposed to be cleared 
of the enemy. The two officers had a narrow escape, 
for to their utter surprise they came upon a German 
machine-gun post about the middle of the trench. The 
gunners had been missed by the attack, or had hidden 
underground until it passed over the trench, and they were 
now causing all these casualties on the ground between 
Station Redoubt and Bullecourt Avenue.! A Company 
sent a party to clear them out and gain touch with B 
Company in Bullecourt Avenue. 

About 2.80 Brigade Headquarters received information 
that our airmen, flying over the fight, had seen the enemy 
massing in Tank Avenue and Tank Support, and a counter- 
attack was expected. Our artillery opened a heavy fire 
on these positions, and no advance was attempted by the 
enemy, but the fire brought his artillery again into action 
for a while. About 8 p.m. there were signs of another 
attack from the south-east. Parties of the enemy were 
seen advancing towards Longatte village, and the enemy’s 
artillery began shelling the place, the neighbouring village 
of Ecoust St. Mein, the Station Redoubt, and the ground 
to the north-east of it. This hostile fire ceased about 
4 p.M., and the attack was not pushed home. 

It is interesting to note that in this second attack on 
Bullecourt a German cavalry regiment was found to be 
holding the trenches. 

The fighting ceased as darkness came on. The success 
of the day was incomplete, for the final objective of the 
attack was nowhere reached, but Bullecourt had been 
taken for the second time by the Scottish, and a strong 
line secured and consolidated along Bullecourt Avenue 
and Gordon Reserve. During the night the 52nd Division 
relieved the 56th in the front line. The London Scottish 
were relieved by the 4th King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
and went back to the neighbourhood of Boiry Becquerelle. 

The two attacks on Bullecourt were certainly mag- 
nificent. The task was by no means easy, the losses 
heavy, especially among the non-commissioned officers. 


1 There were other such cases. Bullecourt was full of caves and 
dug-outs, and German machine-gunners could let our men go past them 
and then emerge from underground and shoot them in the back. 
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In the first attack the Scottish were the left of the two 
Battalions told off to take Bullecourt. The right Battalion 
was held up, the Scottish succeeded. In the second 
attack the Scottish were the right of the two Battalions 
given the same task. This time the left Battalion was 
held up, but the Scottish again succeeded. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE LAST BATTLES 


See General Map at beginning ; ie 12, eens p. 208 ; 
Map 18, facing p. 224 


FTER the two battles for Bullecourt some days were 
spent at Boiry Becquerelle. OnSeptember 6, 1918, the 
London Scottish were again brought into the line, 
moving up to the neighbourhood of Vis-en-Artois on the 
Arras-Cambrai road, on the new front beyond the Cojeul 
river. The 56th Division was replacing the 4th Division 
on this front. On the night of September 7-8 the Scottish 
relieved the 2nd Northamptons in_ support between 
Lécluse and Etaing on the Sensée river. The enemy's 
artillery was very active on any sign of movement in the 
trenches. On the 18th the 168th Brigade was relieved 
by the 167th, and the Scottish marched back to a point 
on the Cambrai-Arras road, where motor buses were 
waiting to convey them to Blangy in the suburbs of 
Arras, where dug-outs and bivouacs were taken over 
from the Ist Londons. The time spent here was devoted 
to cleaning up, re-equipment, company training, and 
musketry. 

On September 18 orders were received for the 168th 
Brigade to relieve the 8th Canadian Infantry Brigade in 
the Oisy-le-Verger sector of the front. The London 
Scottish and the 4th Londons were to relieve the 5th 
Canadian Mounted Rifles. The Battalion was conveyed 
next day by motor lorries to Vis-en-Artois, and at night 
relieved the Canadians in the line east of Rumancourt. 
A and B Companies were in the front line, D Company in 
support, and C Company in reserve in Rumancourt village. 

Since the Scottish had been last in action at Bullecourt, 
at the end of August, the Allied offensive had made further 
progress. September 2 had been one of the great days 
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of the victorious advance. That morning two Canadian 
and four British Divisions had fought their way through 
the German defences, breaking the Drocourt-Quéant 
Switch of the Hindenburg Line (the ‘ Wotan position ’’) 
between Quéant and the marshes of the Sensée, gaining 
possession of the whole system in seven hours, and driving 
nine German Divisions out of works that had been described 
as “impregnable.” The advance turned the strongest 
part of the enemy’s fortified line, the ten-mile zone of 
the Siegfried position, and menaced Cambrai from the 
north-west. After this each day brought a new success 
at one or other point of the Allied front. When on 
September 18 the London Scottish moved up to Ruman- 
court it was part of the preparation for another great 
advance, which would give the Allies possession of Cambrai 
and carry the line forward into the country that was yet 
untouched by the war; where “ open warfare ’”’ would 
replace the slow operations of the trenches and the advance 
would go forward with redoubled speed. 

The 56th Division was brought up into the line on 
the left of the Canadians. It would there form the extreme 
left of a line formed for the advance on a front of some 
thirty miles. On its left the Sensée flowed through a 
hollow in the level lands, its marshy banks forming a 
wide obstacle that would cover the flank of the forward 
movement. In front the Canal du Nord lay north and 
south, crossing the Sensée hollow near the village of 
Palleul. The enemy not only held the further bank of 
the canal, but had also a force in the angle between it and 
the Sensée about Palleul village. The mission of the 
56th Division would be to clear the ground between the 
river and the canal, cross the line of the canal in front, 
and cover the left flank of the general movement. 

During the week spent in the line, before the advance, 
the enemy was quiet during the day, but his aeroplanes 
were active at times. In the night his machine-gunners 
opened with occasional bursts of fire against our advanced 
posts. During the night of September 23-24 the Germans 
attempted a trench raid on the Scottish front. After dark 
they bombarded the outpost line, and at 9.45 p.m. they 
made a dash at a post held by C Company. Astrong party 
approached the post from the north-east, but the garrison 
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of sixteen men with two Lewis guns dispersed the raiders. 
A little later another attempt was repulsed in the same 
way. A patrol was then sent out, which had to fall back 
before a very strong party of the enemy. The outpost 
was then withdrawn, and a heavy artillery fire was opened 
on the ground for five minutes. A strong patrol was 
then pushed forward and found that the enemy had given 
up the attempt, and at 1 a.m. the post was re-established. 

On the night of the 26th-27th the Battalion was 
relieved by the Kensingtons. During the night our 
artillery opened fire all along the thirty-mile front from 
the Sensée southwards, and heavily bombarded the enemy’s 
lines for hours. At 5.20 a.m. on the following morning the 
great advance began, in the grey light of the early dawn. 
It was a perfect day for the operations, a fine autumn 
morning with clear air and the ground dry for the tanks. 
Thirteen Divisions swept forward across the Canal du 
Nord and the northern works of the Siegfried Line, and 
by evening were close up to Cambrai in the centre of the 
attack. 

In the operations on the extreme left the 168th Brigade 
was given the task of clearing the enemy from the west 
bank of the canal and the south side of the Sensée hollow. 
Meanwhile the 169th Brigade was to cross the canal and 
clear its east bank. The advance was delayed until the 
Canadians on the right had crossed the canal further 
south. It was not till the afternoon that the 56th Division 
advanced. At 3.28 p.m. the Kensingtons moved out from 
their assembly positions, attacking northward towards the 
Sensée. As soon as they advanced, the London Scottish, 
in support, moved into their assembly position, and then 
sent patrols across the canal. These encountered no 
opposition and established an outpost line on the east bank. 
The advance further south had induced the enemy on 
this side to withdraw across the Sensée. 

On the 28th the advance continued. The enemy on 
the extreme left now held only Palleul and the ground near 
it in the angle between the river and the canal. They 
were driven out by a converging advance of the 167th and 
169th Brigades on the village, which was taken early in the 
day. The 168th Brigade remained in support during this 
attack. The days that followed were quiet on the left. 
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Further south the great battle continued, the enemy 
making a hard fight to hold on to Cambrai and St. Quentin, 
while the British forced their way across the St. Quentin 
Canal, and at last drove the enemy out of Cambrai by a 
threat of envelopment. 

On October 1 the London Scottish took over from 
the 5th Dorsets (34th Brigade) the right of the outpost 
line opposite Aubencheul-au-Bac, which the Germans 
still held on the south of the Sensée marshes, east of the 
canal. There was continuous gas shelling by the enemy 
on the 2nd, and on the 4th there was a night raid by bomb- 
ing aeroplanes. On the 5th the Scottish were relieved by 
the 4th Londons in the outpost line. Next day prepara- 
tions were made for an attack on Aubencheul by two com- 
panies of the London Scottish, but during the night the 
Germans evacuated the place and withdrew to the north 
bank of the river. 

On October 9 the Scottish, who had been in support, 
were ordered to move to the right and relieve the Ist 
Lincolns in the outpost line. On this day Cambrai was 
occupied. The enemy was very quiet in front. His hold 
on the south bank of the Sensée was further diminished on 
the morning of the 11th, when the Kensingtons drove the 
Germans out of Fressies, east of Aubencheul. On the follow- 
ing night the London Scottish were relieved by the Queen’s 
Westminsters and went into reserve at Rumancourt. 

On October 18 the 56th Division was withdrawn from 
the line into Army reserve. The 168th Brigade was re- 
lieved by the 11th Canadian Infantry Brigade. The 
London Scottish marched from Rumancourt to Marquion, 
where they had been ordered to entrain for Arras at 
8.80 p.m. But the night was spent at Marquion, the train 
not getting away until 8 a.m. on the 14th. The Scottish 
arrived at Arras station about noon and marched to billets 
in the city. 

A fortnight was spent at Arras in rest and training. 
The city, which had been so long on the very edge of the 
battle zone, so that one could go out from its streets into 
the trenches, was now many miles behind the front. It 
bore the marks of war, but it enjoyed the security of peace, 
and there were rumours that any day peace might come 
not only for Arras but for Western Europe. The fortified 
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lines of the enemy were broken and the Germans were in 
full retreat, after losing armies of prisoners and thousands 
of guns. King Albert, with an army of Belgians, British, 
and French, was pressing forward in Flanders to the Scheldt, 
Ostend and Zeebrugge and the coast fortress line had 
been abandoned. The British were in Lille, and pushing 
onward towards the old frontier battlefields of 1914. 
There had been another battle at Le Cateau, this time a 
victory. In the centre the French had won the heights 
of the Aisne and the woods of St. Gobain. Further to the 
right Gouraud was driving back the enemy to the west of 
the Argonne, while in the wooded hills and on the plains 
east of the Forest the Americans were gaining ground 
day by day. The Germans were still fighting dogged 
rearguard actions, but they knew that the war was lost. 
On October 4 the first message had gone from Berlin to 
President Wilson asking for an armistice and peace. But 
while the negotiations dragged on, the operations of war 
continued, and each day brought news of an Allied success. 
There were orders that there should be no talk of the 
war being over. The negotiations might after all be 
broken off, and it might be necessary to fight all the way 
to the Rhine. So this last fortnight of battle training 
at Arras was carried out with the same thoroughness as if 
there were still months of war to be faced. The Battalion 
was quite fit to resume active service, when, on October 80, 
orders arrived that the 168th Brigade was to move again 
into the fighting line. 

Early on the morning of October 81 the Battalion, 
under command of Major Bishop, M.C., marched out of 
Arras by the Cambrai road, and, embarking on a train of 
motor buses, was conveyed to Noyelles-sur-Selle, whence 
it marched to Douchy, near Denain on the Belgian border. 
Hallowe’en, the fourth anniversary of Messines, was spent 
at Douchy. On the following day the Battalion was to go 
forward into the last great battle of the war. 

In their billets at Douchy the Scottish were close up 
to the fighting line and within near hearing of the guns, for 
the great battle had already begun. Sir Douglas Haig 
was directing his final attack on the German front between 
the Scheldt and the Sambre, moving on Maubeuge and 
Mons. The war was to end for the British where it had 
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begun. On November 1 they attacked south of Valen- 
ciennes. Next day the place was captured, and by evening 
the British front was east of it, the right extending south- 
eastward along the Valenciennes-Preseau road. The 
4th Canadian Division, which had taken the town of 
Valenciennes, held the extreme left east and north of the 
place. The 11th Division had taken Preseau. The 49th 
Division was between these two formations, beyond the 
Rhonelle and near the road. The advance was to be re- 
sumed on the 4th with the Canadians still on the left, the 
56th Division next to them, and the llth Division about 
Preseau. The 56th Division was to relieve the 49th on the 
night between the 2nd and 8rd. 

The battle fixed for the 4th was, as it proved, to be 
the last. The British were to attack on a thirty-mile front 
from about Valenciennes southward to the Sambre. On 
the morning of November 2 the 168th Brigade moved 
from Douchy to Maing, near the bend of the Scheldt 
south of Valenciennes. The movement was made across 
country in artillery formation. On the following night 
the Brigade went into the line, relieving a Brigade of the 
49th Division. The 4th Londons and Kensingtons were in 
front. The London Scottish were in reserve near Famars. 

It was a welcome experience for officers and men to 
find themselves once more marching across country which, 
though it bore the signs of recent battle as the front was 
approached, was not, like the old ground of the long years 
of trench warfare, traversed by mazes of entrenchments 
and wire, pitted with wide stretches of shell holes, with 
the trees reduced to shattered stumps and the villages 
and farmsteads beaten into rubbish heaps. These early 
November days were chilly with a first touch of the coming 
winter, and rain was falling, but even under these dull 
skies it was better to be tramping by field and road than 
huddling in rain-sodden trenches. There was the sense 
of continual onward movement—the feeling of progress 
towards a nearer and nearer end. At last there was 
movement, and one could practise the tactics of open 
warfare—the kind of war that men had imagined and 
trained for throughout the years of the great deadlock. 

Soon after dawn on November 8 the Canadians dis- 
covered that the enemy had fallen back some distance in 
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the night. Patrols pushed out to the front reached the 
neighbourhood of Estreux, some two miles east of our line, 
and beyond the railway and road from Valenciennes to 
Bavai, which ran diagonally across the front held by the 
56th Division. Onreceiving the report from the Canadians 
patrols were sent out which found the village of Saultain 
on the Bavai road unoccupied. It was then decided to 
advance, and the 56th Division went forward in concert 
with the Canadians on the left and the 11th Division on 
the right. There was very little opposition, the enemy 
having no intention of making a stand about Saultain. 
They were preparing for a rearguard fight further east. 
The line was pushed forward beyond the railway and 
the Headquarters of the 168th Brigade were established 
near Saultain village. 

Orders were issued that evening for the general 
advance on the 4th. The Corps cavalry were to seize the 
crossings of the Aunelle river at the village of Sebourg- 
quiaux, and send out patrols to feel for the enemy. The 
56th Division would advance with two Brigades in front— 
the 169th on the right, the 168th on the left. The final 
objective for the 168th Brigade was to be a line running 
through Angre village, on the Honelle, to a point north of 
Angreau. The 4th Londons were to be in front at the 
outset, with the London Scottish in support and the 
Kensingtons in reserve. The 4th Londons were to gain 
all ground occupied by the cavalry, and secure as their 
objective a line on the rising ground east of the Aunelle 
beyond the village of Sebourgquiaux. The Scottish were 
then to advance through them and attack the final 
objective. 

The cavalry moved out at 5.80 a.m. to seize the 
river crossings, and the infantry advance began half an 
hour later. The crossings were secured without serious 
opposition, but the enemy was holding strongly the higher 
ground beyond. At 7.80 the Scottish moved forward to 
the ground west of Sebourgquiaux, in readiness to advance 
through the lines of the 4th Londons as soon as they had 
won the rising ground beyond the river, but no further 
progress was made during the day. 

At 8.45 a.m. The position was: the 4th Londons 
had crossed the Aunelle river and were established in the 
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eastern outskirts of Sebourgquiaux, but the enemy held 
the higher ground and were keeping up a heavy fire of 
machine-guns while their artillery was in action further back. 
On the right the 169th Brigade had seized Sebourg, and 
its leading Battalion had reached the east bank of the river, 
but was unable to get any further forward. On the left 
the Canadian advance had been checked, the village of 
Rombies was still held by the enemy, and the left flank 
of the 4th Londons was thus dangerously exposed. 
The German gunners were heavily bombarding the river 
valley and the ground west of it. In the afternoon our 
artillery put down a barrage beyond the river and an 
attempt was made to advance from Sebourg and Sebourg- 
quiaux, but it was held by the concentrated fire of the 
enemy’s machine-guns. The position remained unchanged 
until darkness put an end to the action. 

The London Scottish had been waiting in support all 
day. The men dug themselves in. Though they were 
under shell fire there were only two casualties, one killed 
and another wounded. After dark they relieved the 
4th Londons on the east bank of the Aunelle and in 
Sebourgquiaux, and prepared to carry forward the advance 
at 5.80 next morning. The companies were placed thus : 
three companies in front line, B Company (Captain 
White) on the right, C Company (Captain Bennett) in the 
centre, A Company (Captain Liebert) on the left ; D Com- 
pany (Captain Newbigging) was in reserve. Battalion 
Headquarters moved into the Chateau at Sebourg an 
hour before the resumption of the advance. Upon knock- 
ing for admittance, the door was opened by a butler in 
evening dress—a strange apparition in what was at that 
moment really the firing line. It was discovered that the 
Chateau belonged to M. le Baron de la Grange, who was in 
residence and came forward with information which proved 
useful. 

The Chateau was also used as Brigade Headquarters 
during this day, as Divisional Headquarters on the next 
day, and as Corps Headquarters three days later. The 
King also slept there during his visit to the troops shortly 
after the Armistice. 

The enemy were apparently satisfied with the delay 
secured by the rearguard action fought on the Aunelle 
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on the 4th, for during the night they were quietly with- 
drawing most of their infantry and machine-guns from the 
position on the high ground. During these last days the 
Germans were keeping their artillery well back from the 
front, and fighting chiefly with their machine-guns, while 
they strained every effort to get away their guns and 
matériel to the line selected for a stand beyond the Meuse. 
Prisoners brought reports of a probable stand between 
Mons and Maubeuge, but we now know that the Germans 
had no hope of making any prolonged resistance until 
they could get back to Namur and the Ardennes-Meuse 
front. 

When the advance was resumed, on the morning of 
November 5, there was at first rapid progress, the Scottish 
winning the high ground against slight resistance made 
by a mere screen of the enemy. By 6 a.m. the high ground 
was secured. A Company captured three machine-guns 
and turned them on the retiring German infantry. It was 
found that the enemy had fallen back to a line running 
through the western outskirts of the villages of Angre and 
Angreau. 

Whilst the captured ground was being consolidated 
the enemy’s machine-gun fire was very heavy. At dusk 
the London Scottish were ordered to secure the ground 
immediately to the west of Angre as a prelude to a further 
advance next day. The movement was_ successfully 
carried out, and soon after dusk the Battalion was estab- 
lished close up to the western front of the village. The 
Scottish casualties during the operations of the 5th were 
only 5 killed and 18 wounded. These losses included 
two officers, Lieut. J. Hyslop, M.M., killed,’ and Captain 
R. White, M.C., wounded. 

The rapid gain of ground this day seemed a proof 
that the resisting power of the enemy was breaking 
down. It was noticed that his machine-gunners, left 
behind to break up our advance in its initial stage, usually 
retired as soon as our barrage descended and tried to get 
forward again when it ceased. Prisoners taken during 
these days frankly stated that with so much talk of an 
armistice, and the probability that the end of the war 

1 He was the third of three brothers who were killed in action in the 
London Scottish. 
P 
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might come at any moment, the rank and file did not care 
to expose themselves recklessly to danger. 

The action of November 6 was for the lst Battalion 
London Scottish their last battle in the Great War. The 
enemy held a strong position, which he had rapidly 
entrenched on the crest of the high ground about a mile 
and a half east of the Honelle river. Along its front a 
stream flowing northwards has cut a deep hollow in the 
long stretch of downland, and from this hollow the ground 
rises in a slope that gives a good field of fire from the 
woods and villages along its crest. From the down there 
is in clear weather a view of the headworks and tall 
chimneys of the collieries in the Mons coalfield. The war 
was flowing back to the margins of its first battlefield. 

The enemy held on the front assigned to the attack of 
the 168th Brigade the village of Audregnies and the wood 
to the south of it. Out in front on the line of the Honelle 
they still held the village of Angre, but they held it very 
lightly, and, as the event proved, had no intention of making 
any serious fight until the advance reached the swell of 
ground that divides the Honelle valley from the hollow 
below the height of Audregnies. 

The Brigade was to attack with two Battalions in front, 
the London Scottish on the right, the Kensingtons on the 
left. On the right of the 168th Brigade the 169th was 
attacking, and northward on the left the Canadians were 
in the fighting line. The Scottish were to clear the enemy 
out of Angre village, cross the Honelle, and secure as their 
first objective the rise of ground between it and the stream. 
They were then to attack, as their final objective, 
Audregnies and the western outskirts of Audregnies 
Wood. The advance would be covered by a barrage. 
The Battalion would have in first line three companies, 
each on a two-platoon front—A Company on the right, 
D in the centre, and C on the left. B Company would be in 
support. 

Orders were received at 2.80 a.m. on the 6th for the 
advance to be resumed at 5.80 a.m. The Battalion 
was spread out in platoon posts over a wide frontage, 
and owing to intense darkness and mist it was with 
great difficulty that operation orders were circulated in 
time. In the first stage of the advance there was only 
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slight opposition from the enemy. There was no really 
organised defence of Angre. Isolated snipers and machine- 
gunners fired from the houses here and there as the Scottish 
went through the village. Most of them made a rapid 
retreat, and those that were left were ““ mopped up ” by a 
company of the Kensingtons who were sent in from the 
left. But as the river was crossed the enemy’s artillery, 
massed on the further heights, put down a barrage on the 
line of the river. It was the heaviest artillery fire that had 
been met with during all these November days of battle. 
At the same time machine-gun fire opened from the rise 
of the ground immediately in front. C Company crossed 
north of Angre in touch with the right of the Kensingtons, 
D at Angre village, and A and B south of it. D Company 
came in for the bulk of the artillery barrage and machine- 
gun fire, and their advance across the river was checked ; 
this company was immediately reformed and made a 
further advance which carried them across the river 
and up the slope on the east side. The enemy made a 
brief resistance along the east bank, but presently gave 
way, a party of 23 surrendering to C Company.’ 

But the successful crossing of the river was soon limited 
to the ground won by the Scottish. Right and left of them 
the attack was held. The 169th Brigade was strongly 
counter-attacked and driven back across the mver. The 
Kensingtons were also forced back, and C Company on the 
flank of the Scottish front was so exposed by this retire- 
ment that they had to swing back their own left. 

It was obviously impossible to push the advance of the 
Scottish on to the main enemy position, with both flanks 
thus unsupported. The Battalion began to dig itself in 
on the ground beyond the Honelle, under a persistent shell 
fire from the enemy, in which big shells predominated. 
Through the afternoon the position remained unchanged. 
In expectation of a counter-attack the 4th Londons 
were brought up into close support, and a section of 


1 The experience of fighting in villages occupied by civilians was not 
without its humorous side. One aged inhabitant of Angre approached a 
subaltern who was proceeding through the village with his platoon and 
addressed him as follows: ‘*‘ Hi, Monsieur! the Boche have taken my 
shovel—can you get it back for me?”’ 

The troops, too, were quite enthusiastic about the idea of having hot 
coffee brought to them by civilians while at their posts. 
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heavy machine-guns was sent across the river to strengthen 
the line. At half-past three the enemy bombardment 
became so intense that it seemed as if a counter-attack 
was imminent. A protective barrage was called for from 
our artillery, and the attack, if ever intended, did not 
come on. 

Despite a very difficult situation the Scottish held on 
throughout the day and thoroughly consolidated their 
foothold on the east bank. The losses incurred were not 
as serious as might have been expected considering the 
exposed position. They numbered 11 killed, 56 wounded, 
and 1 missing—68 in all. 

It had been a disappointing day, but the Scottish had 
borne themselves well and secured the only success obtained 
on this part of the front. The Army Summary of Opera- 
tions issued next morning recorded a successful crossing 
of the Honelle by the Canadians further north at Baisieux 
and Quievrain, but admitted the repulse at Angreau, and 
claimed only a limited success at Angre. It noted that 
all along the front the enemy offered strong resistance. 
Of the attack by the 168th Brigade it said : 


At Angre our troops twice crossed the river and advanced 
to the high ground north and east, but were each time forced 
back to Angre, where we hold a strong bridgehead on the right 
bank of the river. 


The war diaries and field messages of the London 
Scottish for this day do not give any trace of the double 
crossing of the river at Angre, unless there is a reference 
to D Company’s two advances. It is certain that, except 
for a partial retirement of the left company, after the 
Kensingtons fell back, the Scottish held from the morning 
the ground they first occupied after crossing at Angre. 
The position they consolidated was the “ strong bridge- 
head ’”’ claimed by the war summary as a result of the 
action. 

During the night of November 6-7 the 168th Brigade 
was relieved by a Brigade of the Royal Naval Division. 
There was very little activity of the enemy’s artillery after 
dark and the relief was completed without any incident. 
The London Scottish went back to billets in Sebourg. On 
the 7th the Germans continued their retreat, and the 
Audregnies position was occupied. 
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All the companies were at Sebourg by 8 a.m. on the 
%th. The Scottish were billeted in houses and barns, and 
the billets were crowded, as R.A.M.C., artillery units, and 
other troops were in the village. The men were very tired, 
and after a hot meal were allowed to sleep through the 
morning. The afternoon was devoted to cleaning up Lewis 
guns, rifles and equipment, and completing ammunition 
supplies. It was not expected that there would be any 
long stay at Sebourg, for the news was that the pursuit of 
the enemy was making rapid progress, and it would there- 
fore be necessary for the supporting troops to close up to 
the advancing front. 

Early on November 8 orders were received for the 
London Scottish to march by way of Roisin and Eth to the 
neighbourhood of Autreppe. A start was made at 8 a.m. 
The weather was bad, rain falling steadily all day, and 
progress on the road was necessarily slow, for the enemy 
in his withdrawal had blown big craters at many of the 
cross-roads and destroyed railways and river bridges, so 
as to delay the movement of transport... Autreppe was 
reached about midday, but by this time the British front 
was so far forward from its railheads that supply was 
becoming a difficult problem. The Scottish rations, which 
should have reached them that afternoon at the village, 
did not arrive till shortly after daybreak next day. 

While waiting at Autreppe a reconnaisance was made 
of the road to Erquennes, along which it was expected 
that the Battalion would continue its march on the 9th. 
Telephone orders from Brigade Headquarters at 9.15 a.m. 
that morning confirmed the anticipation. Half an hour 
later the march began, along a road in much the same 
condition as that traversed the day before. At Erquennes 
the billeting party sent on in advance was not to be found, 
but it was learned that they had gone to the neighbouring 
village of Felibray. Here the Scottish were billeted in the 
buildings of a large farmstead near the Chateau. 

On November 10 the Brigade moved, still eastward, 
to billets around Blairegnies, eight miles south of Mons. 


1 As an example of the thoroughness of this work it may be noted that 
not only were the railway emb ents torn down by huge craters, but 
bombs had been exploded at the junction of every separate piece of rail, 
thus turning them up at the ends. 
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The Scottish were billeted in the village of La Dessous. 
It was anticipated that there would be a stay here for some 
days. Supply difficulties were tending to bring the 
advance to a standstill. The lines of communication had 
been lengthening from day to day, and now extended over 
some fifty miles of badly damaged roads to the distant rail- 
heads. Many of these roads were impracticable for motors 
and difficult for horse transport. Insome places aeroplanes 
were supplying limited rations to the furthest advanced 
troops. The pursuit of the enemy would soon have to be 
suspended in order to reorganise the supply lines. 

But just as the problem was becoming most difficult, 
the strain upon transport and supply was suddenly re- 
moved. At 7 a.M. on the morning of November 11 the 
London Scottish received from Brigade Headquarters a 
telegram annuuncing that the Armistice had been signed 
late the evening before, and that all hostilities were to 
cease at 11 a.m. that day. 

It was ordered that all troops were to stand fast at the 
line reached at that hour. Every precaution was to be taken 
against surprise, and there was to be no fraternisation 
with the enemy. For the Scottish, in support and some 
miles behind the front, these latter arrangements had no 
practical effect. The great news was that the long drawn 
war was over. It was announced to the Battalion, which 
was on parade preparing to leave for a road-repairing 
fatigue. The news was received quietly. There was, 
of course, deep heartfelt satisfaction at the successful 
ending of the tremendous struggle, and the personal sense 
of good fortune in having fought through more or less 
of these years of war, done well the duty of the time, 
and survived its dangers. But among the Scottish there 
was no inclination for noisy “ mafficking.” The day’s 
work was carried on. The news of the last hours of war 
were discussed, and there was interested conjecture 
aroused by rumours that the next move of the Battalion 
would be to join the Army of Occupation that was to go 
forward to the Rhine. 


CHAPTER XV 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE—THE SCOTTISH ON 
THE RHINE—THE RETURN HOME 


more than four years of war, the Ist Battalion 

London Scottish was at La Dessous, south of Mons, 
with the 56th Division, and the 2nd Battalion with the 
80th Division near Marionette St. Anne, on the west bank 
of the Scheldt, between Courtrai and Oudenarde. 

With the announcement of the Armistice came the 
news that several Divisions would almost immediately 
move forward to the Rhine as part of the Allied Army of 
Occupation, and rumour said that the 56th was to be 
one of the Divisions selected for this duty. This was 
definitely stated in orders on the 18th, and the 1st Battalion 
began its preparations for the move into Germany. The 
Cologne sector had been assigned to the British contingent, 
and the troops were to proceed by march route through 
Belgium and the Rhineland. Shortly after it was an- 
nounced that this arrangement had been altered, and 
railway transport would be provided. But on the 20th 
there was a disappointing announcement that, owing to 
difficulties of supply, some of the Divisions originally 
assigned to the Army of Occupation were to be struck off 
the list, and among these was the 56th. 

The billets at La Dessous were overcrowded and the 
sanitary conditions were far from satisfactory, with the 
result that there was a good deal of sickness in the 
Battalion. On November 23 there was a welcome move 
to better billets at Eugies, and there was at once a 
general improvement in the health of the men. On the 
27th the 168th Brigade was transferred to the Givry area, 


QO: Armistice Day, when the “ Cease Fire ”’ came after 
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on the Belgian border south-east of Mons, the Scottish 
being billeted in Givry village, where they remained until 
the New Year. 

At the end of November the Battalion mustered 
15 officers and 626 other ranks, with 7 officers and 
105 men detached. As soon as it was clear that the 
stay here would last for some weeks, a programme of 
training, educational work, and recreative sport was 
organised. Company drill, platoon drill, and musketry 
were carried out for a short time early in the day, and 
the rest of the morning was given to educational train- 
ing. This was based on a scheme issued by G.H.Q., the 
purpose being to give to all the men who desired it an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for returning to civilian 
occupations. An officer with an assistant was to be 
detailed by each Battalion to organise the classes, and 
the subjects taken up were English, foreign languages, 
book-keeping, and chemistry. Classrooms were available 
in the village, and by the end of November the work was 
in full swing. The afternoons were free for recreation. 
A sports committee, made up of an officer, a non-com- 
missioned officer, and a private, was formed in each 
company, teams were chosen and equipped, and various 
sports were soon organised, football and boxing attracting 
most attention. 

On January 18, 1919, a warning order was received that 
the Battalion was to be transferred from the 56th Division 
to the 9th Division in the Second Army—the Army of 
Occupation on the Rhine—and was to proceed by march 
route to Mons and there entrain for Germany on the 16th. 

Next day the Commander of the 168th Brigade, 
Brigadier-General G. S. Loch, C.M.G., D.S.O., bade fare- 
well to the Battalion. He paid a high tribute to the 
efficiency, discipline, and gallantry of the London Scottish 
during the three years they had served under his com- 
mand, and expressed his regret at their departure. Next 
morning he issued the following farewell order : 


January 15, 1919. 
Lonpon ScorrisH— 
Almost three years ago you joined this Brigade on its forma- 
tion as a unit of the newly-formed 56th Division. During 
these three years you have taken part in no less than seven 
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major operations, including the final grand offensive which 
culminated in the Armistice. 

Your great gallantry and unhesitating readiness to give 
and take punishment have been throughout of the very highest 
order, your cheerfulness under hardships, and excellent dis- 
cipline at all times leaving nothing to be desired. 

You leave this Brigade to join a Brigade of a famous Scottish 
Division in the Army of Occupation, and I feel sure that the same 
high standard of discipline which has enabled you to overcome 
all obstacles in the past will help your good name in the future. 

I am profoundly grieved at the loss this Brigade suffers 
in your departure, and still more deeply sorry at the personal 
loss it means to me of many old and tried friends. 

I wish you one and all the best of luck in your new Division, 
with the certain knowledge that you will enhance your already 
magnificent reputation. 

Good-bye |! 

G. S. Locu, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding 168th Infantry Brigade. 


At 10.80 on the 16th the Battalion paraded for the 
eight miles’ march to Mons. As it marched out of Givry 
it found the Kensingtons lining the roadside, with their 
band playing the Regimental March as a farewell, and a 
quarter of a mile further on there was a similar greeting 
from the 4th Londons. At the next village the London 
Rifle Brigade was in line with its band playing “ Auld 
Lang Syne ”’ as the Scottish passed by, and at the entrance 
to the town of Mons the three bands of the 167th Brigade 
were massed to play the Battalion through the streets 
to the railway station. There dinner was served while the 
Divisional Band played a selection of music. 

The men were then dismissed and set free to roam the 
famous old town until 4 p.m., when they fell in and marched 
into the station, the massed bands playing their Regimental 
March, “ Hielan’ Laddie,” as the Scottish passed in. It 
was a fine send-off, which accentuated the very natural 
regret which they felt at leaving the Division with which 
they had served so long. 

The first train got away at 6.80, and the next four 
hours later. These troop trains were anything but ex- 
presses, and the journey was a long one. When daylight 
came the trains were still in the Sambre valley. Namur 
was reached at 10 a.m. on the 17th, and then for some 
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hours there was the slowly passing panorama of the fine 
scenery along the middle Meuse. In the afternoon the 
German frontier was passed at Herbesthal. Cologne was 
not reached until between 6 and 7 a.M. on the 18th. The 
railway journey that in peace time took a few hours had 
lengthened out to two days and nights. 

The train ran slowly through the city and its suburbs, 
and as it crossed the great bridge there was a first sight 
of the Rhine; then the direction changed northwards 
in the suburb of Deutz, and running at better speed the 
train reached its destination, Hilden, at 9.80. 

Hilden, a fairly large town, about thirty-two miles north 
of Cologne and ten miles from the east bank of the Rhine, 
was then on the northern front of the ground held as the 
Cologne ‘“‘ bridgehead.”” The place was occupied by the 
Ist Newfoundland Regiment, which was relieved by the 
Scottish, who now became a unit of the 28th Infantry 
Brigade, 9th Division, in the Second Army. The billets 
were excellent, mostly in schools and other public build- 
ings. B Company had for its quarters a fine large concert 
hall, steam-heated and with a stage and piano that were 
an incentive to company sing-songs. 

As soon as the men had settled down in their new billets 
there were expeditions to explore the town. The first 
satisfactory discovery was that there were plenty of good 
shops where things were cheaper than in Belgium. Shopping 
had its difficulties at first, on account of the language. As 
one of the Scottish wrote, ‘‘ It makes one feel an awful 
ass when you go into a shop and have to ask for things 
by pointing to them.” But an understanding was soon 
established, and “during the stay at Hilden most of the men 
picked up a more or less extensive vocabulary of Scottish- 
German. As to a first impression of the Hilden folk the 
same Scot whom we have already quoted wrote : 


I suppose I ought to swash-buckle, as befits a conquering 
enemy, but, sorry and all that, it’s not in me. I tell you, it 
positively hurts to see kiddies get the wind up and dodge off 
the pavement in front of you. There isn’t much of that 
though, as they are getting used to British troops. I was 
talking to an old lady who spoke French, and she said that 
the inhabitants in general were very pleased with the quiet 
behaviour of the soldiers here. 
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The fact was the Newfoundlanders had shown the Rhine- 
landers of Hilden that they need have no anxiety about 
the good discipline and soldierly conduct of the Army of 
Occupation, and the Scottish carried on the good tradition 
thus established. 

The companies took it in turn to supply each week an 
outpost on the Hilden-Milrath road, where the boundary 
of the Cologne bridgehead region crossed it, the outpost 
duty to be done being chiefly the examination of passes, 
and control of traffic in and out of the occupied district. 
There was a short drill each morning. Then the edu- 
cational scheme, which had become very popular, was 
carried on. The mornings of the Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays were allotted to the classes. On the Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings there were Battalion Parades for 
drill and route marches. The afternoons and evenings 
were free for sports and recreation. 

In the matter of sport and athletics the Battalion 
kept up a reputation already won in France. Its football 
team had a good run for the Divisional Cup, until it had 
to yield to the Scottish Rifles. The cross-country running 
team won the Brigade Competition, and in boxing Captain 
Newbigging, M.C., of D Company, secured the Welter- 
weight Boxing Championship for officers. 

On the whole, the months spent at Hilden were 
a pleasant time. When the Battalion left Belgium in 
January there had been gloomy forebodings by pessimist 
prophets. They predicted an unpleasant tour of duty 
among a hostile population, Spartacist rioters to be dealt 
with, perhaps a return to trenches and working parties. 
But a regretful retrospect of a good time, written as 
the end drew nigh, thus summed up the experiences of 
the Battalion : 


What did we find when we came here? A small outpost 
to be maintained by one platoon per week, which is now eagerly 
sought for by everybody as being more a pleasure than a duty. 
All the Battalion in billets in a town cleaner and more con- 
venient in every way than any of its size in France, Belgium, 
or even England or Scotland. Messrooms in restaurants 
with the food cooked by German women, with decent cutlery 
and crockery on tables. All kinds of shops, and in them 
articles to buy at a price at least a quarter of that in France or 
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Belgium. Military duty consisting of a short parade in the 
morning, with all the afternoon devoted to sport and recrea- 
tion. Who wouldn’t be in the Army of Occupation ? 


This is from a letter written on March 18, 1919. That 
day news had come that the end was near. Demobilisation 
was to begin next morning, a hundred men to start with. 
The Battalion was to be reduced to a mere skeleton—the 
“cadre,” to use the official language—by sending some 
away for demobilisation, and others to the 2nd Battalion in 
France. The advance-party of the relieving Battalion, the 
1/8th Scottish Rifles, had arrived. 

On March 18 the Battalion, to the number of about 
480 officers and men, assembled in one of the large concert 
halls of Hilden to hear a parting address from the C.O., 
Colonel E. D. Jackson, D.S.O. Now that demobilisation 
had begun, he wished to speak to them before there was 
any further thinning of their ranks. He had come to the 
command of the Battalion from the old Regular Army. 
He had commanded it during two strenuous years, and he 
paid an eloquent tribute to its services and its soldierly 
spirit. 

On March 29 the final orders were received for the 
reduction of the 1st Battalion to ‘‘ cadre ”’ strength. All 
officers and men not detailed for demobilisation or for the 
Cadre were to proceed on April 2 to join the 2nd Battalion 
at Etaples. The Battalion would be relieved by the 
Scottish Rifles and the Cadre would then leave the occupa- 
tion area and probably return to England at an early date. 

On April 1 the Scottish Rifles arrived and relieved the 
Battalion. Next morning the draft for Etaples marched 
to the station under the command of Captain Brown, M.C., 
and after a long wait started on its journey to France. The 
Cadre saw them off, and went back to billets feeling more 
dejected at the parting than elated with the prospect of 
its own coming move. All that was left of the 1st Battalion 
was now the C.O., Colonel Jackson, the Quartermaster, 
Major Webb, the Adjutant, Captain Valentine, and the 
Lewis gun officer, Captain Liebert, with 48 other ranks. 

Next day orders arrived that the Cadre was to proceed 
on April 7 to the Fifth Army area in Belgium. There was 
plenty of time for packing up and getting ready, and on 
the evening of the 6th the orders were that reveillé next 
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morning would be at 4.80 (an unusually early hour for the 
Army of Occupation), so as to make a start in lorries for 
Cologne and there catch the train for Ath in Belgium. 

The move was not a triumph of organisation on the 
part of the Army of Occupation. The lorries, arriving 
two hours late, comfortably missed the train at Cologne. 
It was not till 9 a.m. on the 8th that the Cadre, after many 
adventures, foregathered at Ath. 

The Cadre was marched to the local barracks, where 
it took over stores from the 2nd Middlesex, which started 
for England later in the day. The London Scottish Cadre 
now belonged to the 8th Division, Fifth Army, and in this 
capacity spent a month in the barracks at Ath. 

It is a small and rather dull town about 27 miles south- 
west of Brussels on the line to Tournai and Lille. After 
the comfortable billets at Hilden the old barracks seemed 
rough quarters. The town boasted no places of amuse- 
ment except a rather second-rate cinema, but the men 
were given in turn passes to Brussels for two days and a 
night. 

By this time rumour was busy with the probable date 
for the return to England. First May 6 was to be the 
day; then it was the 12th; finally came a_ pleasant 
surprise in the shape of orders to entrain for Dunkirk on 
May 8. That morning the Cadre was played to the rail- 
way station by the band of the Notts and Derby Regiment. 
After passing Lille there was a sight of the old war zone, a 
waste of desolation, with Armentiéres, once in a “‘ quiet ” 
sector of the front, now a mass of ruins. | 

After three days in a rest camp at Dunkirk the Scottish 
embarked on board the S.S. Mogileef for Southampton, 
where they arrived on the 8th and entrained for Sandling. 

At Sandling a few days were spent returning stores 
and generally winding up the affairs of the Ist Battalion. 
By the evening of the 15th all was complete, and on 
May 16 came the return to Headquarters in London. 

The band of the 2nd Royal Berks, which had come 
from France with the Scottish, played them down to the 
station. Charing Cross was reached at 8.80 P.m., and then 
began a scene of enthusiastic welcome home. Great 
crowds had gathered in and around the station, hundreds 
of them being old comrades, who had worn and fought in 
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the Hodden Grey. A pipe band (which included five Pipe 
Majors) was waiting on the platform, and falling in behind 
it the Scottish marched out amid ringing cheers. The old 
comrades fell in behind them, forming in fours to lengthen 
out the little column of kilted veterans which passed along 
between cheering crowds across Trafalgar Square, and then 
by Pall Mall, Waterloo Place, Piccadilly, Grosvenor Place, 
and Victoria Street to Buckingham Gate. 

With the pipes playing “‘ Hielan’ Laddie ” they marched 
into the drill hall, and found the Mayor of Westminster 
and many comrades and friends of the Regiment waiting 
to receive them, and the galleries above crowded with 
many more. The Cadre was then formed up to give the 
royal salute to H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
as she arrived to bid them welcome. The Mayor offered 
them the greetings of the citizens of Westminster, and the 
Princess told how she had followed “‘ with pride and satis- 
faction ’’ the story of the Regiment’s services in France 
and Flanders. 

After this ceremonial reception the officers and men of 
the Cadre sat down to a meal in the club room. Colonel 
Green and Colonel Greig spoke congratulations on their 
return home. Colonel Jackson returned thanks for the 
splendid reception he and the Cadre had received, and 
Colonel Ogilby referred to the two Hallowe’ens on which 
he had been in action with the Scottish—in 1914, in another 
unit, near the Ist Battalion at Messines, and in 1917 with 
the 2nd Battalion at Beersheba. Other greetings came 
in the following telegrams and letters which were read 
during the afternoon : 


From Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount French, K.P., 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G. 

Please convey to all members of the London Scottish who 
are returning from abroad, as well as to all retired members 
of that distinguished Regiment, my hearty welcome and my 
warmest congratulations on the magnificent record they have 
established from the beginning of the War. 

Personally, I shall never forget the splendid service they 
rendered at the first battle of Ypres. 

1 There were present on this parade three men who went out with the 
Battalion in 1914 and served with it throughout the War, never ha 


left it except on short leave. They were the Quartermaster, Lt.-Col. 
W. E, Webb, D.S.O., R.Q.M.S. J. C. Lowe, M.M. and Sergt. C.S. MacNab. 
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From Lord Esher 


DuKE OF YoRK’s HEADQUARTERS, CHELSEA, S.W., 


DEAR COLONEL GREEN, 16th May, 1919, 

Intensely to my regret, I am unavoidably prevented from 
being present with you to-morrow. Nothing would have 
given me greater pleasure than to assist in the Welcome 
Home which you are about to give the cadre of the glorious 
Ist Battalion of the London Scottish. 

That great and far-seeing soldier, the late Lord Kitchener, 
may have been guilty of some errors—and who has not ?—but 
when he selected at my request the London Scottish as the first 
Territorial troops for service in the field, he made none. 

I look back with pleasure to the visit with which the 
battalion honoured me in pre-war days at the Roman Camp. 
But among many great memories I cherish that of my arrival 
on the Aisne on the 24th of September, 1914, when the first 
troops that I met at the Headquarters of Field Marshal Lord 
French were the advance parties of the London Scottish. 
I shall also never forget that other visit which I paid you on 
the eve of the day when you were thrown suddenly into that 
tremendous conflict at Ypres. 

Before the war the London Scottish stood high, if not 
highest, in the eyes of those who estimated the qualities of our 
Territorial troops. This character, the conduct of all ranks 
has more than justified in many a stricken field during the 
Great War. I wish you all the long continuance of that great 
position in the eyes of your fellow countrymen, both North and 
South of the Tweed, which you have always occupied. 

I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) EsHeEr. 


From Colonel G. A. Malcolm, D.S.O., T.D., to Officer Commanding 
1st Cadre Battalion London Scottish, 59 Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1. 


I tender to you all, Officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the 
Ist Batt., my sincere and heartfelt congratulations on your 
return to London. I regret exceedingly that absence from 
London prevents my being present in person to express my 
admiration of the glorious manner in which the traditions of the 
Regiment have been upheld by all ranks from the 15th 
September, 1914, to the 11th November, 1918. 

CoLONEL MaLcoLm. 
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PART II 
THE SECOND BATTALION 


CHAPTER I] 


EARLY DAYS—DORKING, WATFORD, SAFFRON 
WALDEN, BISHOPS STORTFORD, WAR- 
MINSTER—EXPEDITION TO IRELAND 


HE 2nd Battalion of the London Scottish was born 

in 1914 out of the national need which arose from 

the Great War, and its existence was determined 
nine months after the conclusion of the Armistice of 
November 1918. A special interest, however, attaches 
to its war record by reason of the fact that it is a story of 
active service on no fewer than three fronts—Flanders, 
the Balkans, and Palestine. 

The war had been in progress less than a month when 
Territorial units were authorised to raise second Battalions, 
and at 8 A.M. on the morning of August 81 enlistment was 
commenced forthe London Scottish. Already at six o’clock 
on that morning a long queue of recruits had formed up at 
the Headquarters in Buckingham Gate, and within a week 
the establishment of the new unit was complete. Indeed, 
the result could have been achieved much earlier, for 
large numbers of would-be recruits who had come up to 
join the London Scottish in the preceding weeks had 
been diverted to Battalions of the 51st (Highland) Division, 
who were then in billets at Bedford. By arrangement, 
recruiting sergeants were sent up from the northern 
Battalions, and many who experienced disappointment at 
not being able to join the London Scottish signed on for 
service with the 5lst Division. From the very commence- 
ment of the war, however, Scotsmen had set out from all 
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parts of the world with the definite object of wearing 
the Hodden Grey, and there were some who elected to 
wait the opportunity of so doing. In the ranks of the 
2nd Battalion, as it subsequently went overseas, there were 
men who had come from as far afield as Australia, 
Argentine, Shanghai, and Honolulu. 

At its formation Colonel J. W. Greig, C.B., V.D., K.C., 
M.P., was appointed to the command, and Captain A. E. 
Rogers, T.D., who had only shortly before been transferred 
to the Reserve, Adjutant. Officers were provisionally 
appointed to the various companies and platoons and 
training began, several officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the 1st Battalion being detailed to assist with 
the work. The difficulty of the moment being the absence 
of non-commissioned officers, special training of selected 
men was immediately proceeded with. The new Battalion 
had been in training for less than a fortnight when, on 
September 12, orders were received to despatch 200 men 
as a draft to the Ist Battalion, which was stationed 
at Watford and had just been ordered to France. Practi- 
cally the whole of the Battalion immediately volunteered. 

One of the acute difficulties which arose in the early 
days of the war was illustrated by the steps which had to 
be resorted to in order to furnish this party with uniform 
and equipment for active service. Headquarters were ran- 
sacked for the necessary accoutrements, but only 64 men 
were ready to leave for Watford on the following evening. 
Of the remainder, despatched next day, many were sent 
in their civilian clothes. They were only fitted out by 
exchanging clothing and equipment with members of the 
1st Battalion who were not proceeding to France. Some, 
indeed, actually did not leave with the Battalion, and 
these, together with the party left behind by the Ist, 
afterwards returned to London and became the nucleus 
of the Ist General Service Company, which was held in 
readiness to form the first overseas draft. Theresidue from 
the 1st Battalion proved to be a considerable acquisition, 
as it contained quite a number of trained non-commissioned 
officers, of which at that time the 2nd Battalion was 
entirely deficient. 

For the next three months training was vigorously 
proceeded with, a considerable amount of specialist in- 
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struction being undertaken, besides the usual Company and 
Battalion drill and route marches. The Battalion was also 
called upon to furnish military parties on several important 
occasions during this period. It was on street duty and also 
provided a guard of honour at the funeral on October 29 of 
the Chief of the Staff, General Sir C. W. Douglas, a former 
Adjutant of the 1st Battalion ; it turned out a force, 600 
strong, armed and equipped, for the Lord Mayor’s military 
procession on November 9; it lined Whitehall on the 
following day for the Opening of Parliament by The King ; 
and on the 19th of the same month the London Scottish 
headed the funeral procession of Lord Roberts, the pipers 
playing a lament up Ludgate Hill to St. Paul’s. Parties 
of the London Scottish were, in common with detachments 
from other units, detailed for work on the trenches in 
connection with the Defence of London Scheme, the scene 
of their labours being Brasted. 

The first overseas draft for the 1st Battalion was called 
for a few days after the famous action at Messines on 
Hallowe’en, an anniversary which subsequently was also 
to become a famous day in the annals of the 2nd Battalion. 
Although nothing was known in the Battalion generally of 
Messines till two days after the fight, information about it 
had actually been received by the Commanding Officer 
on the evening of October 81. An officer of the Air Force, 
who had flown from France, was sent on by the War Office 
with the news to the Headquarters in Buckingham Gate. 
He informed the Adjutant that “ half the 1st Battalion and 
more than half the officers had been-lost that day, fighting 
near Messines.”” The subsequent receipt of the official 
news was followed almost immediately by the request 
for 800 officers and men to fill the depleted ranks of the 
1st Battalion, but, owing to the conditions as to previous 
service, and, in particular, musketry qualifications, imposed 
by those in authority, only 5 officers and 188 other ranks 
could be despatched. 

The story of the action at Messines had an instant 
effect on the recruiting for the Scottish, and at one time the 
strength of the Battalion rose to over 1500 men. The 
8rd Battalion was then formed, and at the end of November 
all Home-service men were posted to that Battalion. Lieut.- 
Colonel A. E. Rogers assumed command of the 2nd, or Ist 
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Reserve Battalion as it was called, Colonel J. W. Greig 
taking over the 8rd, or 2nd Reserve Battalion. On 
December 17 the 2nd Battalion was inspected with other 
units of the Grey Brigade on the Horse Guards Parade by 
General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, and a fortnight later, on 
January 4, 1915, proceeded to billets at Dorking. 

At Dorking the Battalion took its place at once as 
one of the Battalions of the 2/4th London Brigade, under 
Colonel E. W. Baird. It was billeted in the Church 
hall, a number of empty houses, and, in some cases, on 
families. The officers were, for the most part, in empty 
houses, using the Station Hotel for their mess. Company 
training was immediately commenced, varied by Battalion 
drill on Cotmandene and extended order practices, while 
at least twice a week long route marches were undertaken. 
Soon after the move to Dorking two big inspections took 
place. On January 12 the Brigade was inspected by 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, then commanding the Central 
Force, with General Stopford, who at that time was in 
charge of the Second Army. The more noteworthy event 
occurred towards the end of January. Few members . 
of the Battalion are likely to forget the parade before 
six o’clock one winter morning, and the journey to Epsom 
by train for the review of the 2/2nd London Division by 
Lord Kitchener and the French Minister of War, after- 
wards President Millerand. On arrival at Epsom the 
Common was found to be under deep snow. The Scottish 
were formed up on the extreme right of the Division, a 
distinction which was probably due to the fact that all 
the men were in possession of rifles. After a long wait, 
Lord Kitchener and M. Millerand duly arrived, and the 
inspection commenced. After the leading companies had 
been examined fairly closely, Lord Kitchener suggested a 
return to the motor car, a proposal the point of which lay 
in the fact that drill practice rifles in the possession of the 
other units were carried by the men standing in the front 
rank of their leading companies, and by them only. Nor 
are many likely to forget the return route march to 
Dorking. Although the snow lay deep on the road, a hot 
sun shining in a cloudless afternoon sky rendered the 
conditions unpleasantly hot for all ranks, particularly in 
view of the fact that overcoats were still worn. Shortly 
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after this Japanese rifles were issued in place of the long 
Lee-Enfield rifles which had hitherto been used by the 
Battalion. 

Another incident remembered in connection with the 
Dorking period was the Brigade night alarm which took 
place in the middle of February, when many of the Scottish, 
in their eagerness to be on parade, appeared in pyjamas 
covered with greatcoats. 

A German landing scare had interfered with the Christ- 
mas leave before the Battalion left London, and the first 
active service work undertaken by the unit was the 
Picqueting of the main roads at night. Apparently, the 
London defences were not completely finished, for the 
Battalion was detailed with all the others in the Division 
for special trench-digging work, the scene of the Scottish 
labours this time being Margery Hall, near Reigate. There 
the men certainly worked very hard and succeeded in 
making a terrible mess of a beautiful garden. 

While still at Dorking, commencement was made with 
the larger operations involving several Battalions, on 
Headley Common and elsewhere; but the difficulties of the 
early training period were always intensified by the constant 
demands made on the Battalion for reinforcements for 
the unit overseas. At one time, during February, all 
the companies were commanded by recently joined 2nd 
Lieutenants as the result of senior officers being drafted 
to France. 

At the end of February the 2nd Battalion was ordered 
to furnish the largest draft which it sent abroad. A tem- 
porary move had been made to London owing to the 
billeting area in the Dorking neighbourhood being required 
for two Kitchener Divisions, which were making a trial 
march from Aldershot to Folkestone and back, and almost 
immediately on arrival at the London Headquarters the 
demand was received for 400 men to proceed at once to 
the 1st Battalion. This was afterwards to become famous 
as the “ March” draft. It consisted of 883 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, as fine a body of men as had 
ever been got together. Nearly all of the survivors of 
battle were subsequently granted commissions. The 
depleted ranks of the 2nd were strengthened by transfers 
from the 8rd Battalion, while there was an almost daily 
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acquisition of recovered wounded officers and men returned 
from the Ist Battalion. 

The Battalion was back in Dorking only another month. 
On March 29 it moved in two trains to Watford, where 
training in all its aspects was at once recommenced, among 
several of the private areas put at its disposal being the 
fine demesne of the Earls of Essex at Cassiobury Park. 
At Watford, as at Dorking, the Battalion more than once 
carried out road-blocking by night. It continued as 
hitherto to fill up, as required, the wastage in the ranks of 
the Ist Battalion. The stay at Watford lasted only about 
six weeks. On May 17 the Battalion left by march route 
for Saffron Walden, being billeted for the three nights 
en route at Hatfield, Ware, and Bishops Stortford. At 
Hatfield it was quartered at Hatfield House, the bulk of 
the men being either in the old dining-hall or the tennis 
court, while, by the courtesy of Lord Salisbury, the officers 
were luxuriously billeted in Hatfield House itself. 

On arrival at Saffron Walden the Battalion was dis- 
tributed throughout the town in billets and carried on 
intensive company training. Owing to the time of year 
and the state of the crops, the troops were practically 
barred from the use of the countryside, and Battalion train- 
ing was carried on under difficulties in several parks or 
fields put at their disposal by neighbouring landowners. 
Field days were entirely taboo. Accordingly a great deal 
of time was spent in firing practice and specialist training 
during the earlier period here. Parties for the rifle ranges 
at Welwyn and North Mimms were sent off for musketry 
courses weekly. 

Among the drafts to the Ist Battalion from Saffron 
Walden was Sergeant R. A. F. Andrews, who later achieved 
distinction by becoming Brigadier-General. 

The final draft included all fit 1st Battalion members 
who had been returned wounded. At this time, also, all men 
who had not elected for foreign service or were unfit by reason 
of age or other causes were drafted to provisional Battalions. 
About the middle of July the duty of supplying drafts was 
transferred to the 8rd Battalion. 

During the first week of August the Battalion moved 
from billets into camp in a pleasant field close by the 
railway station. Here early one morning many members 
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were awakened by the hum of the first Zeppelin which 
visited London, and which passed almost immediately over- 
head, returning from its raid. At this time the nomen- 
clature of the force to which the London Scottish belonged 
was altered, the 2/4th London Infantry Brigade becoming 
the 179th Infantry Brigade, and the 2nd London Division 
the 60th (London) Division. Early in September a 
change took place in the command of the Battalion, 
Lieut.-Colonel Robert Dunsmore taking over the duties 
from Lieut.-Colonel Rogers. 

The crops having now been gathered in, movement 
across the fields was once more permitted, and a number 
of Brigade and Battalion field days took place, while 
during one of these latter exercises the Scottish spent their 
first night in bivouac. Railway trucks, too, were provided 
at the station goods yard for practice in loading and un- 
loading transport. 

At the end of October the Battalion moved to billets 
at Bishops Stortford. Here the men messed in two large 
marquees, but with the advent of the winter weather 
& move was made to the basement of a malting known 
locally as the Saltbox. At Bishops Stortford a good deal 
of time was given to specialist classes and lectures, while 
a certain amount of night work was done. On 
December 20 Major-General E. S. Bulfin, lately returned 
wounded from France, took over the command of the 
Division, vice Major-General Cawley. 

The Battalion had already been notified that after the 
usual six months’ training on Salisbury Plain it would 
proceed to join the British Expeditionary Force. On 
January 21, 1916, the unit left Bishops Stortford and moved 
by train to Warminster, where it took over No. 9 Camp at 
Sutton Veney. A progressive scheme of training laid down 
by the Divisional Commander was immediately com- 
menced, working up to strenuous Brigade and Divisional 
field exercises. Here the entire personnel was put through 
the complete general musketry course, mainly in atrocious 
weather, while the whole Battalion also received special 
instruction in bombing. A large trench system in the 
neighbourhood was used in order to practise the relief 
as well as the attack and the defence of trenches. The 
training was varied by more night schemes than had 
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hitherto been undertaken, the downs in the vicinity being 
admirably suited for such work. The first Lewis gun 
arrived in March, and details began their instruction, 
while parties were sent to schools for machine-gun, Lewis- 
gun, trench-mortar, wiring, bayonet fighting and other 
specialist courses. 

Shortly after its arrival at the new training area the 
Division was inspected by General Sir E. Paget, at that 
time in command of the Salisbury Training Centre, while 
later Lord French, who had recently returned from 
France, also inspected the Division. At this parade Lord 
French presented to Lieuts. W. Anderson and C. F. Burn 
the D.C.M.’s which they had earned in the ranks of the 
Ist Battalion. 

On April 24 the Battalion moved to another camp at 
Longbridge Deverill, about a mile distant. Four days 
later it had its first touch of the real thing, orders being 
received to proceed at 6 a.M. next day to Ireland. The 
main body left Warminster by train and embarked at 
Port Nolloth. Arrived at Queenstown, it marched to 
Foaty Island, whence various parties were ordered to 
different parts of the country, Headquarters proceeding 
to Tralee. A number of patrols were undertaken and 
searches for arms made at various places. As, however, 
the Battalion was proceeding to France very shortly, 
the whole body concentrated and embarked at Rosslare 
on May 12, reaching Warminster via Fishguard next 
morning. 

After another fortnight’s intensive work on Divisional 
training the preliminary orders which indicated the 
imminence of the move overseas were received. The most 
significant was the order for the parade of the entire 
Division to be inspected by The King. Immediately 
thereafter the whole Battalion went in detachinents on its 
final embarkation leave. 
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HE Battalion entrained at Warminster on June 21, 
| 191 6, well equipped, well trained, in fine physical 

condition, and as eager as the many thousands who 
had preceded them to measure themselves against the foe. 
Southampton was reached by noon, and in company 
with the 2nd Battalion Kensingtons the Scottish embarked 
on La Marguerite, a paddle steamer of modest dimensions 
and incredible dirtiness. It was with relief that the 
Battalion at daylight found the ship entering harbour at 
Havre, for the night had been one of intense discomfort 
for all. Disembarkation took place at once, and the 
Scottish marched to No. 1 Rest Camp, where they spent the 
day, all ranks being confined to camp. At 9 A.M. on the 
following day they entrained at Point No. 1, in other 
words the Havre Goods Station, and by noon had begun 
the long journey towards the line. All day the train 
meandered, as only a French troop train can meander, up 
the picturesque valley of the Seine, and by dusk it had 
scarce reached Rouen. At 4 a.m. detrainment began at 
Petit Houvin in a cold drizzling rain. 

As soon as the Battalion was clear of the train it marched 
to Averdoingt, halting en route at Buneville for rest and 
breakfast. Billets at Averdoingt were good, and on the 
25th a freshened Battalion, moving by the St. Pol-Arras 
road, marched to Marceuil, reaching their cellar billets 
there by midnight. Here, just before dawn, came the 
baptism of fire in the shape of five or six shells which the 
enemy dropped into the town, happily without causing 
casualties. The next week was spent in this area. 
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Working parties were supplied to the 185th Tunnelling 
Company, R.E., in the line, stores were carried, roads 
repaired, and the thousand and one jobs which the infantry 
always perform for themselves as well as for everyone else 
were got through. In taking over the R.E. fatigue duties 
the Scottish relieved an Indian cavalry regiment which, 
strangely enough, they were to meet on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho when leaving the Jordan Valley for 
the last time in 1918. 

On July 6 Battalions of the 60th Division moved to 
the line for instruction by Battalions of the 51st (Highland) 
Division, whom they were to relieve, the Scottish going to 
the sector held by the 1/7th (Deeside) Battalion Gordon 
Highlanders. The move took place via Territorial Trench, 
which was flooded, and it was a muddy and rather woe- 
begone crowd which eventually reached the line during 
the afternoon. Instructional tours are always a little 
trying, alike for instructors and pupils. The line has to 
accommodate more than its normal capacity of men, with 
the inevitable result that all are uncomfortable, casualties 
are increased, rations get astray, and there is a general 
atmosphere of irritability and possibly some confusion. 

The Gordons, however, many of them only youths in 
their teens, were patient with the newcomers, and by the 
time they finally moved out on July 12, leaving the 
Scottish in full possession, they had not only taught them 
a great deal about trench life, and the habits of the enemy, 
but by their contempt for the Hun and their utter fearless- 
ness of all danger had left behind them an inspiration 
which many London Scots carried with them through their 
entire war service. 

The sector in which the Battalion found itself and which 
was held by the 179th Brigade for nearly four months was 
known as the N Sector near Neuville St. Vaast, and covered 
about 800 yards of front. The front-line trench, known for 
the greater part of its length as ‘“‘ Doublement,” followed 
generally the line of an old farm road. It was deep, well 
revetted and traversed, and in it were the Headquarter dug- 
outs of the three companies in the line. Numerous saps led 
out in the direction of the German line, which was generally 
some 250 to 800 yards distant. An important feature was 
the ‘‘ Paris Redoubt,” a semicircular trench forming a salient 
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in front of “ Doublement.”’ Towards the right of the 
sector lay the famous “ Argyll ”’ crater, believed at that 
time to be the biggest of its kind, though later, of course, 
eclipsed by those blown on the Messines ridge by General 
Plumer. The British held the western and the Germans 
the eastern lip of “ Argyll.” No Man’s Land was a maze 
of disused trenches, wire, and the usual impedimenta 
which remain on a field over which there has been fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting. Some 200 yards to the rear of the 
front line, and roughly parallel to it, lay the support line, 
known for the greater part of its length as Rocade Trench. 
Still 500 yards further to the rear, in a sunken road, were 
the reserve positions, a series of shelters and dug-outs 
named Sapper, Elbe, and Vistula. From here to the rear 
ran three long communication trenches, ‘ Claudot,” 
‘* Territorial,” and “‘ Victoire.” It was possible by using 
the “* Territorial ’’ trench to walk from Marceuil to the line, 
a distance of some four miles. In addition to these main 
trenches there were many others less important, the whole 
forming part of that famous system, known to the French 
as “‘ The Labyrinth,” for which our Allies had fought so 
fiercely during 1915 before the British took over the sector. 

Major-General Bulfin employed all his three Brigades 
in the line. The 179th Brigade was disposed with two 
Battalions in front, each with three companies in the line 
and one in support ; one Battalion in support and reserve, 
and the remaining Battalion in and around Bray village 
in Brigade reserve and resting. This arrangement with 
only slight variations held good for the time that the 
Division remained in the area. 

The first tour of duty of a “green ”’ Battalion is always 
a time of some anxiety. Company commanders in the case 
of the Scottish were thrown much on their own responsi- 
bility, and, though casualties were not infrequent, a fine 
determined spirit animated the whole line, and all enemy 
moves were strenuously met and countered. Trench 
mortars were the béte noire, and most of the casualties 
sustained were caused by them. The 179th Trench Mortar 
Battery (Stokes), which had been placed under the com- 
mand of Captain W. Anderson of the Scottish, set them- 
selves to deal with the ‘‘ Hun,” and early on, by dint of 
vigorous retaliatory measures, succeeded in keeping his fire 
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within reasonable limits. The 5lst Division had been 
numerically very weak when relieved, with the result that 
work on the defences was in a backward condition, and the 
dug-outs too few and too small to hold a full-strength 
Battalion. Work proceeded unremittingly to improve 
these matters, the wire receiving most attention, and when 
on July 27 the Battalion went out for its period of rest 
there was already an improvement noticeable. At Bray, 
though billets were bad, the rest, the baths, and the 
clean clothes were much appreciated. In the middle of 
July the Battalion had received the welcome reinforce- 
ment of twelve officers of the 4th Battalion Cameron 
Highlanders, who were posted for duty with the Scottish. 

On August 4 the Battalion moved to the line again, 
taking over from the Civil Service Rifles, who went out to 
Bray, and on the following day lost its commander, Lieut.- 
Colonel R. Dunsmore, who went down to hospital at Aubigny, 
whence he was soon afterwards invalided to England. 
The command now devolved on Major H. S. Cartwright, 
a very old member of the Regiment, who had gone out 
originally with the 1st Battalion in command of B Com- 
pany. He was severely wounded in the fighting round 
Givenchy in December 1914, and on recovery was posted 
to the 2nd Battalion, with whom he again came out to the 
scene of battle, albeit against medical advice. The trench 
warfare continued under him much as before. There are 
writers who have talked of the monotony of trench life. 
Few of those who have had the experience will be disposed 
to speak of it thus. True there is little that merits notice 
in a history of the time, but the ceaseless vigilance, the 
unending work, the constant new “ stunts ”’ of the enemy 
which have to be met and defeated, the days and nights of 
discomfort, cheerfully endured, call for a determination 
no whit behind that which is the key to success in the 
grand assault. 

In the sector one tour of duty much resembled another. 
There was no intention on the part of the High Command 
to take the offensive in this area, for numbers were low in 
relation to the length of front held by the Division. Away 
to the south could be heard the eternal rumble of the guns 
where the British were delivering their attacks against the 
enemy positions on the Somme. 
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On August 26 the Battalion came out to Bray once 
more for the usual period of Brigade reserve, and during 
this rest the 60th Divisional Concert Party, ‘‘ The Barn- 
stormers,’’ which had by now been organised, gave the first 
series of many shows with which they delighted all ranks 
during the next two years. 

September 1 saw the Battalion in the line once more, 
and on the 2nd, Lieut.-Colonel R. J. G. Ogilby was ordered 
by G.H.Q. to take over command. He was a cavalry 
officer, but like most cavalry officers he had, with his 
Regiment dismounted, been through the desperate fighting 
which began at the time of the First Ypres Battle and only 
ceased when the Territorial and New Armies were in 
sufficient force to allow the cavalry to be withdrawn to 
reorganise.! 

The line at this time was fairly quiet as front lines go, 
but on September 4 the Germans livened things up by 
blowing a mine almost under the post held by D Company 
at the head of the Claudot Sap. Captain W. A. Tinlin 
at once organised parties who seized and consolidated 
the near lip of the crater and for a long time denied the 
occupation of the opposite lip to the enemy. D Company 
sustained some 22 casualties in the action (4 killed and 
18 wounded), but prevented the enemy from reaping any 
advantage. September 18 found the Battalion at Bray 
again. On the 19th they moved back to the line, relieving, 
as usual, the Civil Service Rifles. It was found that 
matters had livened up very much during the previous 
few days. The enemy had brought in a new trench 
mortar which threw a shell of about 100 lbs., and with these 
and the familiar oil-drum or rum-jar bombs he had set him- 
self steadily to demolish the front line, concentrating chiefly 
on the Paris Redoubt. The Stokes mortars were too light 
to silence him, and the medium mortars too inaccurate 
and too few in number. It was perhaps fortunate that 
three days of almost continuous rain put an end for the time 
being to this activity. Long stretches of trench fell in, 


1 On the night of October 81, 1914, when the Ist Battalion of the . 
Scottish were in action at Messines, Colonel Ogilby was with his Regi- 
ment, the 4th Dragoon Guards, on the famous ridge, and actually 
handed over to the Scottish part of the line which had been occupied. 
by his troop. 
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and an enormous amount of work was entailed to get them 
repaired. 

On the night of September 29-80 a very successful 
raid was carried out against the German trenches facing the 
northern end of the Paris Redoubt. The raiding party, 
which had undergone a special course of training under 
their leader, Lieut. T. D. O. Maclagan, was composed of 
2 officers and 45 other ranks, divided into covering, right 
and left blocking, and body-snatching parties. Lieut. 
Tennant with 11 men and a Lewis gun was detailed to 
cover the right flank of the raiding party, which offered the 
enemy an opening for a bold counter-attack. Tennant 
took a telephone out with him through which he could get 
direct communication with the artillery providing the 
barrage. The raiders blackened their faces, wore football 
jerseys and bombing shields, and by midnight were 
“made up ” ready for action. Colonel Ogilby had decided 
to put down a “ box ” barrage on that part of the line to 
be raided, shelling the two points on the front trench with 
Stokes guns and closing the barrage to the rear with the 
18-pounders and 4°5 in. howitzers. The wire had pre- 
viously been cut in several places by the field batteries. 

The night was one of intense darkness, and the various 
parties crawled out into No Man’s Land and formed 
up close to the enemy wire without detection. At 
2.15 a.M. the barrage was put down and the raiders dashed 
forward. A strong opposition was met with between 
the German wire and their trench, but a footing in the 
enemy lines was quickly gained by the “‘ Body Snatchers ”’ 
under Lieut. Bethune, who at once sent back three 
prisoners. Later a corporal who spoke good English and a 
company sergeant major (Feldwebel) were secured and 
sentin. A few of the enemy were killed in their trench, but 
unfortunately the section selected did not include a dug-out 
in Its length, so that the enemy casualties were probably less 
than had been hoped for. Maclagan being satisfied that 
he had achieved his object, which was primarily to ob- 
tain identifications, ordered the withdrawal. There were 
several wounded men to bring in, some of them badly hit, _ 
and the time limit for the barrage was almost up. Lieut. 
Tennant, appreciating that the party could not get in in 
time, got through to the gunners and called for five minutes 
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more fire, a prompt action which no doubt enabled the 
raiders to get in without further loss. The total losses 
were: killed 2, died of wounds 1, wounded 5, missing 1. 
Sergeant G. F. A. Jilbert, who died of his wounds at 
Aubigny, was a great loss. He had assisted Lieut. 
Maclagan in the training of the party and taken the keenest 
interest in the whole operation, during which he com- 
manded the right blocking party. Major-General Bulfin 
visited him in hospital before his death and pinned the 
D.C.M. ribbon on his breast. Lieut. Maclagan was later 
awarded the M.C., and at the same time Lance-Corporal 
R. Scott and Private C. M. Ross were decorated with 
the M.M. 

In acknowledging the report of the raid submitted 
by the Commanding Officer of the Scottish, Sir Charles 
Fergusson, commanding the 17th Corps, wrote on 
October 2: 


The arrangements appear to have been carefully worked 
out and the actual raid to have been carried out with gallantry 
and determination. The information and identifications secured 
are of great value. 

Please inform all concerned that their work is much appre- 
ciated and is considered to reflect credit on those who planned 
and carried it out. 


On October 1 the Battalion went into support, being 
relieved by the Civil Service Rifles, and the 7th of the 
month found them again in the front line. They dis- 
covered that during their stay in support the enemy had 
practically obliterated the whole of the front line of the 
right company. Re-digging with the limited force avail- 
able was quite impossible, and Colonel Ogilby therefore 
ordered that only the craters in what had been the line 
should be held by small posts, while another main 
defensive line was organised further back. The enemy 
attempted no assault, but with the greatest regularity 
landed every second minute one of his heavy bombs into 
the doomed area. For four days and nights this con- 
tinued, and at the end of that time no trace of the trenches 
remained. Casualties were fortunately few. 

The morning of October 18 found a tired Battalion 
winding its way down the Territorial Trench to Bray. 
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On October 20 the Battalion went up again, but before 
it had completed its first tour in front came news of 
Divisional relief, and advance parties of the 52nd Canadian 
Battalion arrived in the Scottish lines. Handing over to 
the Canadians was never a very difficult operation. The 
newcomers seemed well satisfied, and on the 22nd, relief 
being completed, the Scottish left the area and on the 25th 
moved by route march by way of Hermaville, Monts-en- 
Ternois and Fortel to Montigny-les-Jongleurs, which was 
reached on the 29th. | 

At Montigny the time-honoured festival of Hallowe’en 
was celebrated. Resources and accommodation being both 
very limited, the festivities could not be termed elaborate, 
but all that was lacking in that respect was more than made 
up for by gaiety and good spirits. Some cheery High- 
landers from the Third Army school located hard by at 
Auxi-le-Chateau joined the Mess for the evening, which was 
a very happy one. 

On November 3 a move was made to the hamlet of 
Buigny L’Abbé, where the Battalion, which had actually 
started on a course of intensive training preparatory to 
going into the Somme struggle, was astounded to receive 
orders to prepare for a move to Salonica. The Orderly 
Room became more like a beehive than ever, transport was 
handed in, fresh clothing served out, a few of the more 
favoured ones obtained a very short leave, and on the 
afternoon of November 15 the Battalion marched to 
Longpré and entrained for Marseilles. The command of 
the 179th Brigade passed at this time from Brigadier- 
General Baird to Brigadier-General F. M. Edwards, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Thus ended the first war experiences of the 2nd London 
Scottish. They had engaged in no major action. But 
they had undergone bad conditions, heavy duty, and 
considerable casualties. They had settled down well to 
their task, and had given promise, afterwards well con- 
firmed, of developing into a fine fighting Battalion. 

The train left Longpré about midnight, passed Versailles 
at noon on the following day, and continued its snail-like 
progress to the south. A splendid breakfast at Macon 
was available on the 16th, and in the evening of that day 
there was a halt for food and ablutions at Pierrelatte. 
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After a night of intense cold, Marseilles was reached at 
dawn on the 17th. 

At dawn on the 22nd the Battalion moved from Musso 
Camp to the Docks, embarking at once on H.M.T. Megantic, 
of the White Star Line. The Civil Service Rifles, 179th 
Trench Mortar Battery, and some other details shared 
the ship with the Scottish. Embarkation was complete by 
noon. Departure was delayed by the rumoured activities 
of the enemy’s submarines, but at 10 p.m. on November 23 
the great ship cast off and steamed eastward. The 
Battalion left France 389 officers and 908 other ranks 
strong. 


CHAPTER IIT 


ARRIVAL AT SALONICA—-DUDULAR—EXPEDI- 
TION TO KATERINI—PETRA—MARCH TO 
KALINOVA—IN THE LINE—ACTION OF 
TOMATO HILL—RETURN TO SALONICA— 
DEPARTURE FOR EGYPT 
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terranean was in a remarkably good mood, and save 

for a roughish sea on the 26th, when passing Malta, 
fine bright weather was experienced. But there was none 
of the loafing usually associated with sea voyages. From 
dawn till dark the promenade and main decks were the 
scene of feverish activity. Physical training, specialist 
training, and sports all had their allotted hours, and the 
Adjutant, not to be outdone, kept his runners as busy 
as if the Battalion had been in the line. The evenings 
were spent by the various units giving concerts, and all 
were in high spirits. November 28 saw the Megantic 
steaming north up the Avgean Sea, in warm weather, amid 
the lovely scenery of those historic waters. 

About a year before, when Bulgaria joined the Central 
Powers and an Austro-German army invaded Serbia from 
across the Danube, while the Bulgars attacked from the 
eastward, British and French forces from Gallipoli had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to succour the retreating 
Serbs. The Allies, weak in numbers and poorly equipped, 
had to retire before the invaders, but with the help of 
large reinforcements, which included Italian and Russian 
detachments, they were able to organise the defence of the 
lower country round the city of Salonica, converting the 
place into an entrenched camp. The enemy having 
stayed his advance on the commanding ridges forming 
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the Bulgar-Greek frontier, the Allies, as their strength 
increased, gradually pushed forward again till they were 
in touch with him all along the line of his commanding 
positions there. 

In the summer of 1916 there was an ambitious project 
for a great offensive in the Balkans. The remnant of the 
warlike Serbian army had been re-equipped and re-trained, 
Roumania was about to join the Allies, and it was calculated 
that the Bulgars would be defeated and their allies driven 
back north of the Danube. The Roumanian army, after 
a brief success at the outset, collapsed hopelessly before 
the strategy of Mackensen, and the Allied force around 
Salonica became again on the defensive. There followed 
a time when there was serious anxiety about the safety 
of this army. It was thought that a victorious enemy 
might attempt to drive the Allies into the sea and secure 
the port of Salonica, which would give them an invaluable 
submarine base in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Further reinforcements were urgently called for, and 
thus it came about that the 60th Division left France so 
hurriedly for the East. 

At 7 a.m. on November 29 the Megantic made fast in 
Salonica harbour, disembarkation being at once com- 
menced. Approaching up the gulf the scene had been 
one of enchanting beauty, but, like most Levantine cities, 
Salonica is best viewed from the sea. The march through 
the city at once served to disillusion those who imagined 
that the detail would be as pleasant as the distant view 
had promised. 

The Battalion proceeded to Dudular over atrocious 
roads, deep in mud and filth, and crowded with a motley 
throng of seedy-looking inhabitants. The situation was 
aptly summed up by one who hazarded the opinion that 
‘‘the Battalion had been sent to a town inhabited by 
* Tramp Cyclists.’ ” 

Dudular Camp, the location in which the 179th Brigade 
found itself, was a stretch of bare, muddy, uncultivated 
land, some six miles N.W. of the city and adjoining the 
Monastir road. Accommodation was scarce, men being 
crowded twelve in a tent and officers four or five. 

The Battalion settled in under these uncomfortable con- 
ditions and began to do some training on the surrounding 
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areas. Leave to Salonica was sparingly granted, and 
those who availed themselves of the privilege were never 
keen to repeat the experience. There was little of interest 
to see, and nothing at all to do save to sit in Flocas, the 
principal café, and gaze in wonderment at the varied throng 
of embusqués who patronised that famous establishment. 
British, French, Russian, Italian, Serbs, and Greeks, both 
naval and military, were there in profusion, and no doubt 
the wily ‘‘ Boche ”’ as well, for it was well known that the 
city swarmed with his spies. Among the natives the Jews 
predominated. 

The first duty undertaken at Dudular was to bring the 
transport up to the establishment laid down for the 
Salonica Force, an establishment which was comprised 
entirely of pack mules, with no wheels at all, and on Decem- 
ber 2, 148 mules were drawn from Remounts, all unbroken, 
and all imbued with the spirit of Satan. Repeated efforts 
were made to fit harness and loads on these wild brutes, 
and just as often did they rid themselves of attendants, 
loads and harness, and career at will over the neighbour- 
ing country. Kindness, cunning, persuasion, brute force 
were tried in turn, and some progress was being made when 
rain came and fell steadily for three days, rendering the 
mule lines a quagmire in which the animals stood knee- 
deep. This was perhaps a blessing in disguise, for from that 
time they became more manageable. On December 7 
the downpour culminated in a terrific storm. Almost 
every tent was blown flat, raging torrents coursed through 
the lines, the mules stampeded and were only with 
difficulty recaptured. 

By the second week in December transport troubles were 
in a fair way to be overcome, and on the 9th the 179th 
Brigade was detailed for a duty about which all concerned 
were warned that the strictest secrecy was to be preserved. 

About this time the relations between the Allies and 
King Constantine of Greece had become strained. That 
monarch was notoriously pro-German, and it was feared 
that should he succeed in his endeavours to bring his 
country in on the side of the Central Powers there might 
be a simultaneous advance of the Bulgars from the north 
and the Greeks from the south, in which case the Allies 
would have found themselves in a very difficult position. 
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The Greeks, in this event, had only two lines of advance 
open to them, both leading from Larissa, where the bulk 
of their force was reported to be concentrating. One line 
lay along the railway on the shore of the Gulf of Salonica 
to the eastward of Mount Olympus, and the other by the 
road to the west of the mountain, running through the 
rugged pass of Petra. 

General Sarrail, who was in supreme command of the 
Allied forces, decided to bar both these routes by occupying 
the town of Katerini, where they converge north of the 
mountain, and pushing out forces to hold such tactical 
points as should prevent the Greeks from deploying in the 
low country. The railway which connects Salonica with 
Southern Greece had been long neglected and was washed 
out in many places by heavy storms. It was therefore 
decided that the Brigade should proceed by sea to Vromeri, 
a fishing village four miles from Katerini, land there, and 
occupy Katerini as the advanced base of the expedition. 
It would then be possible to repair the railway and supply 
the force from Salonica. All pack transport and artillery 
was to proceed by route march from Salonica. 

On December 10 the advanced guard of the expedition, 
C Company, London Scottish (Major A. Blaikie), left 
Dudular Camp at 5 p.M., marched to Salonica docks, 
and embarked on the Wave, a small paddle steamer of the 
river ferry type. Some flat-bottomed lighters loaded with 
stores were taken in tow, and eventually, after many orders 
and counter-orders, the Wave left Salonica and arrived off 
Vromeri at 1 p.M. onthe 11th. Sealed orders, opened after 
embarkation, directed Major Blaikie to land his company 
at Vromeri, seize the village, and be prepared to cover the 
landing of the Brigade later in the day. 

The place was found to consist of a few houses and the 
remains of a rickety wooden pier, long since disused. 
There was little sign of life. Major Blaikie at once trans- 
ferred his company to boats and landed. The houses were 
found to contain only a few harmless peasants ; so, having 
established an outpost line covering the approaches to the 
place, the company proceeded to unload the stores. 

During the afternoon the remainder of the Brigade 
arrived in H.M.S. Endymion and some destroyers. The 
men were transferred to lighters in which they were run 
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inshore, and then waded to land through the surf. The 
Kensingtons went straight inland on outpost duty, and 
the remainder of the Brigade stripped themselves of 
their nether garments and proceeded to land the stores. 
Most of the night was occupied in this work, and it was only 
at dawn that a few hours’ rest was snatched. 

The Scottish left Vromeri at noon on December 12, and 
marched to Katerini, the Kensingtons having occupied 
the place during the morning and thrown out an outpost 
line to the west of it. The Scottish were detailed to a 
bivouac west of the town on the banks of the Pelikas 
river. It rained hard and the night was passed in 
discomfort. 

Having now occupied Katerini the Brigadier-General 
proceeded to carry out the plan of the High Command for 
the barring of the routes from the south. The Queen’s 
Westminsters were sent south along the line of the railway 
to the point where a bridge carries it over the Mavroneri. 
The Kensingtons were sent across the Pelikas as far as 
Kolokuri; a portion of the Civil Service Rifles established 
itself in the neighbourhood of Kundoriotisa; and the 
remainder of the Brigade began road repairs. These 
had been neglected for years. Most of the wooden bridges 
spanning the numerous tributaries of the Mavroneri were 
down, and in many places the embankments were washed 
out. It was obvious that the pace of the advance up the 
pass must be that at which the road over which supplies 
must come could be repaired. 

On December 19 the Scottish relieved the Kensingtons 
on outpost duty at Kolokuri village. A strong line had 
been dug covering the approaches to Kolokuri, and Colonel 
Ogilby pushed out a further two miles and prepared an 
advanced line. The country in which the Battalion now 
found itself was beautiful in the extreme. To the south 
lay the snow-covered mass of Olvmpus, its lower slopes 
covered with magnificent timber. Around were low rolling 
hills, scrub-covered for the most part, and dotted at 
intervals with little clusters of whitewashed houses, while 
near by ran the swift-flowing Mavroneri, in which the 
Battalion bathed religiously in ice-cold water. Christmas 
Day, which was spent in this area, proved fine and warm, 
and 25 per cent. of the Battalion attended Brigade sports 
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held in Katerini. Hogmanay in the following week was 
duly celebrated as far as conditions allowed. 

On January 5 1917, there was a general move forward to 
new positions covering the village of Hani Miljas, a poor 
scattered place, but boasting, nevertheless, an imposing 
church and a Padre’s house, in which Battalion Head- 
quarters were established. Two companies were sent on 
outpost, and two remained near the village and resumed 
the eternal road-making. Just to the west of Hani Miljas 
the Royal Engineers met the stiffest task they had yet 
encountered, in the shape of a bridge which a deep, swift- 
running stream had completely carried away. They 
tackled the job with great keenness, and assisted by two 
companies of the Scottish soon erected a very fine bridge 
which was formally opened and named “ Chelsea Bridge,”’ 
after the area from which its makers had been recruited. 
An inscription was carved on the structure commemorating 
the enterprise. 

While at Hani Miljas much training was done, par- 
ticular attention being paid to specialists. The mapping 
section, an offshoot of the scout section, first came into 
prominence here and was encouraged in every way by 
the Commanding Officer. They were fortunate in having 
as instructor Corporal E. H. Bickford, a cartographer by 
profession. Under him the section did some splendid 
work, and later, in Palestine, acquired a mild sort of fame 
which spread to every Division in the Army. 

In the line, continuous digging went on, as fire trench 
after fire trench was completed; but the whole system 
was no sooner finished than the road was finished also, 
another move forward was made, and the weary cycle 
began all over again. Thus, on February 18 the Battalion 
again moved forward—to Petra, 1000 feet above sea 
level. Headquarters here were established in the old 
Turkish Guard House. The weather had now become 
much colder, rain was frequent, and what was rain in the 
valley was snow or sleet in the trenches up on the hills. 
The bivouac sheet, which was the only shelter provided, 
is not an ideal covering under such conditions, and many 
were the “bivvies”’ which, no longer able to support 
the weight of snow, collapsed on top of the unlucky 
inmates. 
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Generally at this time the conditions were thoroughly 
bad. Encampments were often seas of mud, many 
of the blankets became sodden and useless, and the 
weary vigils of the sentries on the long dark winter nights 
were unpleasant in the extreme. No one looked forward 
with any complacency to the prospect of having to man 
the trenches they had dug, for the majority of them were 
often three-quarters full of water. At one period, one 
of the outpost companies was threatened with being cut 
off from Headquarters and its ration supplies by the flood- 
ing of the Mavroneri, for the only means of crossing 
for the mules was by fording. It should also be noted 
that one of the great trials of the troops in the Balkans 
during these winter months was the enormous load of 
equipment which every man had to carry whenever a move 
was made. Besides the ordinary marching order with over- 
coat, the individual man’s equipment comprised a sheep- 
skin jerkin, a waterproof poncho cloak and a bivouac 
sheet, stick and string, while sometimes in addition it was 
necessary for the soldier to carry one of his three blankets. 

There are, however, few situations or conditions which 
do not have their compensations. In Northern Greece 
there were compensations, if they were only in the wondrous 
beauty and grandeur of this wild mountainous country. 
Few probably ever really believed that they would be 
called upon to defend the positions which had been pre- 
pared, and accordingly the period spent under the shadow 
of Mount Olympus, forgetting the work and drudgery, 
had the aspect of a camping holiday in a region of glorious 
mountain land with the lower slopes clothed in forests. 
In some respects the country resembled the High- | 
lands of Scotland, and the nomenclature adopted by 
the Battalion for the hills which came into the defence 
schemes added to the homely sense of the surroundings 
in which the London Scottish found themselves. For 
many weeks, for instance, C Company held its outpost line 
on an outstanding ridge which was familiarly known as 
Grampian Heights. From here an extensive view could 
be obtained of the Mavroneri Valley and the Katerini- 
Petra-Elason road followed for a considerable part 
of its course, and at night one could hear away down below 
the melodious murmur of the Mavroneri crooning a lullaby. 
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Even in this difficult country a good deal of Company 
and Battalion training was carried on, and it must be said 
that whether in attack practices or scouting work or other 
exercises the difficulties of the duties did not detract from 
the enjoyment of many delightful outings, but rather 
afforded opportunities for exploration and appreciation of 
the fine scenery. In one instance, a platoon was detailed 
from Grampian Heights to occupy a post on a track which 
led high over the shoulder of Mount Olympus, and spent a 
fortnight or so in a lovely situation overlooking the Peris 
Range and the wilderness of smaller hills immediately 
below. 

From Petra many made expeditions to the town of 
Ajos Dimitrios, from which a short walk took them to the 
top of the Pass, where on a clear day a magnificent view 
could be obtained over the wide plains of Thessaly. The 
Commanding Officer, accompanied by two _ officers, 
succeeded in crossing the mountain track over the snow- 
covered slopes of Olympus, and visited the village of 
Kokinoplo, where a detachment of French Territorial 
troops was stationed. | 

During the voyage from Marseilles Major Cartwright’s 
old wound had caused him considerable trouble, and on 
arrival at Salonica he had been struck off duty and marked 
for home. While the Battalion lay at Petra Major J. H. 
Young (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders) was sent up 
by G.H.Q. as Second in Command, taking over the duties 
from Captain Whyte, who had temporarily filled the post. 

About this time the Battalion lost the services of Peter 
Clephane, the Quartermaster. The oldest member of the 
Regiment serving with the unit, Clephane had been with 
the 2nd Battalion since the very beginning of the war, 
first as Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant, and later as 
Quartermaster, and his departure, due to ill-health, was 
universally regretted. He went down to Salonica, where 
he later took up duty of a similar nature with a Base 
hospital. He was succeeded by 2nd Lieut. C. L. Watson. 

Throughout the expedition to Greece, a popular 
personage was attached to the Battalion in the person of 
‘Peter ’’ the interpreter. Peter claimed to be a Greek, 
and spoke most of the Balkan languages. His English, 
which had been acquired during a not very prolonged visit 
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to New York, was quaint and even amusing, but he was a 
willing helper in everything, from concerts to bargaining 
with the natives or sharing a rum issue. He claimed, 
probably with a certain degree of truth, to have taken part 
in all the big battles of recent Balkan campaigns, and had 
marched with the Greeks against the Turks up through the 
very Petra Pass which the Scottish were now employed 
in watching. 

The danger from the Greek Royalists being now judged 
to be past, General Sarrail decided to withdraw the 
179th Brigade for employment on the more active part 
of his front. On February 22 the Scottish were relieved 
in the outpost line by the Kensingtons, outlying companies 
coming in and concentrating round Battalion Head- 
quarters at the Petra Guard House. At 7 a.m. on 
March 1 the Battalion moved off on the return march to 
Katerini, and the fine physical condition of the men was 
reflected in the march, the 18 miles being covered in 
6? hours marching time, and for the greater distance in 
pouring rain, without one man falling out. At Katerini 
the Scottish were fortunate in having the barracks allotted 
to them as billets. After so long in the open a roof was 
welcome, even though there was overcrowding beneath it. 
The remaining units composing the Brigade also assembled 
at Katerini, and all enjoyed a week of almost complete 
respite from training. The parade ground in front of the 
Barracks was converted into a sports arena, and a very suc- 
cessful meeting was held. The Battalion also played the rest 
of the Brigade at Rugger, beating them by 28 points to nil. 

On March 10 the Brigade said farewell to Katerini and 
began the long trek northwards to the Doiran front. The 
first day took them only to Tuzla (8 miles). The French 
Territorial detachment, who were remaining, turned out a 
Guard of Honour with trumpets, the citizens thronged the 
streets, all dressed in their best, and the British were given 
a really hearty send-off. The evening of the 11th found 
the Brigade at Livanovon (13 miles), where bivouacs were 
pitched on the low marshy ground bordering on the river 
Vistrica. Sandflies and mosquitoes were in swarms and 
had a gargantuan feast. Next day Gida (14 miles) was 
reached after a trying march over worn cart-tracks. On 
the 18th the objective was Topsin (19 miles), which was 
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said to be a big French base camp. The route lay now 
along a metalled road, but the going was, if anything, more 
difficult, for long stretches were innocent of the attentions 
of the steam roller and the loose stones proved a purgatory 
for sore feet. On the 14th the Brigade turned north and 
followed the left bank of the Vardar river to Amatovo 
(18 miles). During the march, Lieut.-General G. F. 
Milne, G.O.C. Salonica, came up and watched them go past. 
On the 15th the trek was resumed, Karasuli (10 miles) 
being named as the halting-place. The morning was one 
of intense heat, and a long and welcome halt was called at 
midday, during which the men shed tunics and kilts and 
slept soundly in the sun. This halt was prolonged till 
dusk, the ridge above Vardino where it had been made 
being under observation from the enemy positions. Soon 
after resuming, the sky became overcast, and by the time 
Karasuli was reached the Battalion was drenched. The 
bivouac area lay two miles to the west of the village, and 
owing to the intense darkness of the night the guides had 
the greatest difficulty in finding the way, some of the 
companies actually being led in circles before they 
eventually went into bivouac in driving sleet and intense 
cold. No day could have more eloquently demonstrated 
the vagaries of the Balkan climate than did this one. 

By daylight (March 16) the rain had ceased, and the 
high wind, though piercingly cold, served to dry sodden 
clothes. There was no duty till dusk, when the last stage 
of the trek to Kalinova (15 miles) was begun. The march 
proved a memorable one, for it was accomplished in the 
most appalling weather ever experienced by the Division. 
It was described by a correspondent in the London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette as follows : 


Scarcely had we started when it began to snow, and ere 
we had made two miles we were moving into the teeth of a 
Balkan blizzard. The Battalion will not readily forget that night, 
and, to crown all, it was on this of all nights that our usually 
perfect Staff arrangements must needs miscarry. We reached 
the end of our march only to find that our guides had been taken 
away by the Brigade Staff, and we had to wait for upwards 
of an hour before they could be found. The final seal to our 
discomfort was set when, led on to a bare snow-swept hillside, 
we were informed, “This is your area, you bivouac here.” 
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Well, all bad times come to anend. Somehow the night passed 
and with it the storm. The sun shone, the snow melted, 
and we found ourselves among countrymen, in the person of 
the 11th Battalion Scottish Rifles. 


The Scottish had covered in all some 92 miles over no 
roads or bad roads, each man carrying in addition to full 
marching order a bivouac sheet and pole. The total 
number of men dropped by the Battalion was 15, which 
included sick and two who met with accident. The achieve- 
ment was notable, and one that challenges comparison 
with many famous marching feats. On the last wild night 
a private of D Company (H. T. Kirby), who had struggled 
pluckily almost to the end of the trek, fainted and died 
from cold and exposure before medical aid could reach him. 

On March 18 the London Scottish relieved the 11th 
Scottish Rifles in reserve at Dache. The Queen’s West- 
minsters and Civil Service Rifles went to the line, and the 
Kensingtons to support. 

The portion of the line held by the 60th Division 
extended from the south-western spurs of the mountainous 
mass known as the Pip ridges, and ran westward over 
broken hilly country to the valley of the Vardar, where a 
junction was effected with the French. The line of the 
179th Brigade, on the left, extended from the lower slopes 
of a hill known as Whaleback across country to the village 
of Little Bekirli, and was held with two Battalions in the 
line, one in support and one in reserve. The Scottish as 
reserve Battalion were housed in comfortable shelters on 
the reverse side of the hills north of Kalinova village. 

The defences of the Allied line here were incomplete. 
The front line was almost continuous, but needed 
deepening. The support lines were but half finished, and 
the reserve line was even less advanced. To the reserve 
Battalion was allotted the task of completing the third line, 
both fire and communication trenches remaining to be 
constructed. 

The Scottish had had a good deal of experience in 
trench digging, but the reserve, or U system, at Dache 
came near to breaking their hearts. A few inches of top 
soil, then solid rock, was the problem they had to deal with. 
Blasting was the only possible solution. Bores were 
driven during the day, charges laid and exploded at dusk 
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and the loosened spoil excavated during the night. Pro- 
gress was desperately slow, and was made more so by the 
R.E., who guarded gelignite as if it had been gold. Woe 
to the unfortunate infantryman who dared to touch it. 
It was talked of mysteriously as though it were some 
talisman. The “Jocks”? might fuse and carry bombs 
filled with ammonal—but gelignite!!! Hands went up 
in horror did some exasperated platoon commander suggest 
that he knew how to lay and fire the damned stuff. A 
‘blasting course ’’ for non-commissioned officers helped 
matters a little, but to the end the infantry were hampered 
by this attitude of the self-styled experts. 

On March 8 the Bulgar raided the Queen’s West- 
minsters on Bowls Barrow Hill. The operation was 
boldly and skilfully carried out, and when on April 8 the 
Scottish went up to relieve they were warned to be specially 
on the alert. The Scottish line extended from half-way 
up Whaleback Hill, across a wide intervening valley, up 
and over Bowls Barrow Hill. The actual line, though 
shallow, was fairly well dug, and had a single belt of good 
double-apron wire along its whole front. The country 
in front sloped steeply up to the Bulgar positions on the 
commanding Pip ridges, towering above which was their 
observation post on Hill 585. This famous peak over- 
looked the whole British position. It was difficult to get 
anywhere between the line and Salonica, 45 miles distant, 
from which one could not see Hill 585 and picture the 
eye of the observer watching one’s movements. The 
deserted village of Krastali lay half-way between the 
British and Bulgar lines. 

Communication trenches ran back from the front line 
to Company Headquarters, but from there to the rear all 
communication was above ground, and had to be con- 
ducted by night only, for the enemy gunners were ever 
alert. The support company lay some 500 yards behind 
the line at Worcester Post, and Battalion Headquarters 
were at Crow Hill. In this situation the Scottish took 
up front-line work again. 

They had not long to wait before an “incident ” took 
place. On April 4 Captain R. M. Robertson (C Company), 
who was holding the right front, reported that the Bulgars 
had shelled his front line heavily from 8 to 10 a.m., and 
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again on the evening of the 6th enemy gunners were 
reported to be registering on C Company Headquarters 
with shrapnel. 

The front line was held lightly by day, and by night a 
series of standing patrols were sent out well in front of the 
wire to guard against the possibility of surprise. 

At 11.80 p.m. on the 6th (Good Friday) the enemy 
opened heavy fire on the C Company front, shelling the 
line with howitzers and the reserve area with shrapnel. 
The call for barrage could not be put through, for the 
enemy had succeeded in cutting the wire. Under cover of 
this fire about forty of the enemy came over and attempted 
to rush and capture the right patrol, consisting of 1 officer, 
1 sergeant, and 15 other ranks of No. 12 Platoon. The 
patrol met the enemy with rapid fire, and checked their 
advance, whereupon they lay down, returned the fire 
for some time, and then withdrew. The front line had 
meanwhile been manned by the reserve platoon and some 
Pioneers (12th Loyal North Lancs) who were at work 
there. On the artillery fire ceasing it was found that 
the patrol was still in position and had suffered casualties 
to the extent of 1 killed and 6 wounded. The enemy left 
8 of his dead, who were later picked up and buried. 

After this reverse the Bulgars attempted no more 
raids and the line became very quiet, save for occasional 
shelling. Work proceeded apace, and by April 10 the 
front line was a continuous well-dug fire trench. 

For some time past the British High Command had 
had in preparation an attack on the Bulgar positions 
crowning the Pip ridges. The enemy here held an ex- 
tremely strong position completely dominating the British 
line, and comprising well-dug trenches protected by 
enormously strong belts of wire. This position the G.O.C. 
decided to carry by assault. The preliminary bombard- 
ment began on April 21 and continued for a week. 
The enemy, thus warned, got plenty of time to bring up 
his reserves and strengthen the threatened sector. On 
the 22nd a squadron of enemy aeroplanes cruised over 
the 60th Divisional area and did considerable damage to 
dumps along the railway line. They also dropped some 
fifty light bombs in the neighbourhood of Crow Hill, but 
caused no damage there. 
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At this time the enemy had a marked superiority in 
the air, and their aeroplanes showed considerable activity 
on the front. A squadron of aeroplanes known as “ the 
Boche travelling circus,” carrying machine-guns, often 
made day attacks on the front-line companies, while daring 
exploits by individual airmen were frequently witnessed 
by the troops in the area. A successful attack on one of 
the familiar sausage balloons stationed at Kalinova is an 
incident especially remembered by the London Scottish. 
The enemy pilot, apparently oblivious of all danger, 
succeeded in bringing down the balloon in a pillar of 
flame and smoke, the observer happily having just in the 
nick of time escaped by parachute. 

A readjustment took place on the 179th Brigade front 
on April 25, the Scottish side-stepping to the left and 
relieving the Queen’s Westminsters. The new location of 
the Battalion consisted of the two hills 275 and P6, both 
of which were well trenched and wired, the valley between 
them being wired and frequently patrolled. Both were 
commanding positions presenting very steep sides to the 
enemy, and much very active patrolling was done nightly 
in the low ground in front of them. This consisted of 
undulating land thickly grown with a profusion of rich 
grass. A line of low hills roughly parallel with the British 
positions lay in front, and being nameless they were 
christened. From S.W. to N.E. they were named in 
succession Turtle Back, Pigeon, Single Tree, Tomato, and 
Lancaster. 

On the night of April 24-25 the British began their 
attack on the Pip ridges, and the 179th Brigade stood 
by to co-operate should they succeed in piercing the 
enemy line. The main and final attempt against the ridge 
was launched on the night of the 28th, and met with ill- 
success, the gains being negligible. It would indeed have 
been a marvel had it succeeded. 

Having failed against the Pip ridge, the idea was con- 
ceived of advancing the 60th Divisional line by seizing 
a large tract of the extensive No Man’s Land lying 
between them and the enemy line. Tactically there seemed 
little to reeommend this operation, for it took the British 
front line off a line of high commanding positions, very 
difficult of approach from the enemy side, on to a lower 
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line of hills which the Bulgar frequently patrolled and 
completely commanded with his artillery. Orders were 
however given for the advance to take place, and it 
remained but to carry them out. A preliminary attempt 
to seize the salient known as the Nose, made by the 180th 
Brigade, was repulsed, and the 179th Brigade was then 
ordered to take its bite at No Man’s Land. 

Operation orders issued by Colonel Ogilby on May 5 
made known to officers commanding companies the scope 
of the operation. The 179th Brigade was to advance 
after dark on May 8, seize and wire in a new line of positions 
on the freshly named hills, at the same time digging 
defensive positions behind the new line of wire. These 
new trenches were to be held throughout the 9th, and 
digging was thereafter to proceed nightly till the new line 
was completed. Three Battalions were ordered to advance, 
the Kensingtons on the right, the Scottish in the centre, 
and the Queen’s Westminsters on the left. 

The Scottish orders for the operation were extremely 
comprehensive, and after their issue the preparations went 
forward uninterruptedly. Forward dumps were formed 
and camouflaged, and nightly reconnaissances were made. 
Colonel Ogilby divided his front into two areas. On 
the right Captain Tinlin, in command, had D and A 
Companies and one company of Pioneers. On the left 
Captain Robertson had C and B Companies and two sections 
of the 521st Field Company R.E. D and C Companies 
were to find covering and wire parties. A and B, the 
R.E. and Pioneers (Loyal North Lancs) were to do the 
carrying and digging. 

At 8.15 p.m. on the 8th the covering parties moved out 
and the advance began. No Man’s Land was soon a 
busy area, and the Bulgar patrols, ever alert, were not 
long in reporting that the British were out in front in 
force. By 9.80 a steady shelling had commenced, and 
continued all night, causing in all some 80 casualties. 
No enemy infantry attack on the new front developed, 
and the ranging of the gunners was bad. The wiring 
parties had undergone some special training and their work 
was beyond all praise. Before dawn they had carried up 
and erected 2800 yards of very good double-apron wire. 
The digging parties, though hampered by stony ground, 
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had the bulk of their trenches deep enough to afford cover. 
Dawn found the Battalion back through the wire to the 
old line, leaving detachments to hold the new works. 
On the night of the 9th work was continued and largely 
finished, as it was possible to double the digging parties. 
The Bulgar planes had examined the area during the day, 
and, satisfied no doubt that it did not threaten them 
much, their shelling on the second night was less severe 
than on the previous one. 

On the 10th orders came for the relief of the Scottish 
by the Civil Service Rifles. Just before dusk the Bulgars 
made their first counter-stroke against the new line, attack- 
ing and wiping out an advanced post of the Queen’s 
Westminsters, who fought with inspiring gallantry and 
were all killed save one. The Westminsters recovered the 
post by immediate counter-attack, and held it thereafter 
undisputed. 

On relief the Scottish withdrew into Brigade reserve at 
Tertre Verte. They had spent thirty-eight days in the line, 
and the rest, the baths, and above all the clean clothes 
were very welcome. 

The action at Tomato Hill was memorable if only as 
a model of what can be accomplished by good organisation 
and forethought. Everything went like clockwork, and 
in particular the performance of the wiring platoons was 
one that they can look back upon with no little pride. 

This advance was made much of in the war news 
served out to the British public, but though it may have 
served to cover up the failure on the Pip ridges, it was of 
little or no tactical value. As a line, it was soon after 
abandoned by the Division which relieved the 60th, and 
the old line was reoccupied. 

On April 21 came a sudden order to the Scottish to 
move to the relief of the Queen’s Westminsters in the line, 
and the same night the Battalion moved up and took 
over. The tour was uneventful. A good deal of tactical 
wiring was done out in front, and observation posts 
overlooking the enemy line were established and held. 
Three deserters came into the Scottish lines and gave 
themselves up. 

On June 8 the G.O.C. of a neighbouring Division came 
round the trenches with the C.O., and told him that he 
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had never seen trenches so clean and well kept. His visit 
at once set up rumours of relief, and the following after- 
noon the 12th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
took over, the Scottish withdrawing to the shelters they 
had occupied at Dache on the occasion of their arrival 
in the sector. 

Here it became fairly well known that the Battalion 
was to leave the sector, and speculation was rife as to 
where it would besent. Meanwhile it trained and practised 
the new attack formations. 

After dusk on June 8 the Battalion paraded and 
marched to a rendezvous near Kalinova station, all being 
still in ignorance as to the destination. The column 
turned south, marched all night, and bivouacked by dawn 
at Vergetor. The 9th found the Battalion at Sarigol, the 
10th at Ambarkeui, the 11th at Naresh, and at dawn on 
the 12th the Scottish reached the old camping ground 
at Dudular. They marched, however, past that spot 
of unhappy memories, and went into camp in tents at 
Uchantur, three miles further east. 

Leave to Salonica was refused, and the greatest secrecy 
was enjoined regarding the movements of the Division. 
The first indication that the Battalion was to leave 
the country came with the order that officers commanding 
companies were to close their accounts with the Salonica 
Command Paymaster. Then Battalions of the 60th 
Division began to march mysteriously into Salonica and 
disappear. One day a unit in a neighbouring camp would 
be training as usual, on the next it was gone, leaving 
its tents standing. 

The Scottish were the last unit of the Division to move. 
They spent the time at Uchantur in hard and systematic 
training. There were one or two diversions of a very 
exciting kind during the stay in this camp. The most 
alarming arose out of information that a gigantic air 
raid was in contemplation. For some time the pro- 
cedure adopted on an alarm being given of approaching 
enemy airmen was for the entire Battalion to scatter and 
lie down in the plain in a north-easterly direction, well away 
from the camp, in sections at intervals of fifty yards apart. 
Numerous scares occurred, and the movement and the cloud 
of dust raised by getting into an artillery formation had 
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objections which outweighed the advantages of the scheme. 
Accordingly, the Brigadier ordered the units to get them- 
selves dug in for protection. The entire Battalion set to 
work late one evening. It was a heart-breaking job, for 
the soil was so hard and the picks made so little impression 
upon it that quite eighteen hours of continuous work were 
required in some parts before the requisite depth was 
reached. The expected raid never in fact occurred. 

The second incident here was the violent storm which 
suddenly swept over the camp on the peaceful afternoon 
of the day before the Scottish left the area. An ugly 
menacing cloud appeared among the hills towards the 
east. It moved westwards, and shortly could be seen 
approaching across the plain towards the camp like a great 
black wall. In a moment a sandstorm burst on the camp 
with a vicious lash. Except where the men hung on to 
them tenaciously, bivouacs were torn from their positions 
and sun helmets and any articles lying about were scattered 
like chaff. In the height of the fury one or two tents, 
including the Orderly Room, pitched higher up the slope 
were blown down, and many of the Orderly Room papers 
were swept over the ridge and never recovered, a fate 
which also befell several other articles. In a few moments 
the sandstorm gave place, as suddenly as it had come, to 
a torrential downpour of rain which practically swamped 
the area. Water coursed through the lines in raging 
streams, and in many cases the occupants of bivouacs were 
washed out of their shelter, hurried efforts at protection 
by diverting the water being entirely unavailing. Nothing 
could have been more sudden than the on-coming of the 
storm, and as it came on so it passed over. The rain 
was spent within an hour, and by evening there was 
perfect calin. 

In their seven months’ service in the Balkans the 
London Scottish were exceedingly fortunate in just missing 
the malaria season, although they suffered a great deal of 
sickness. Extensive precautions were taken against the 
malaria scourge. Men wore shorts which at night could 
be turned down over the knees, and special issues of kit 
comprised gloves, mosquito veils, and netting for tents 
and bivouacs. There were quinine parades, and squads 
received special instructions in tackling the mosquito in 
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its breeding waters. While escaping the malaria season 
there was, however, a good deal of wastage in the fighting 
strength resulting from a mysterious fever known as low 
Vardar fever, and during the whole period with the Balkan 
Forces the Battalion had upwards of 800 admissions to 
hospital. Among those invalided home early after arrival 
at Salonica was Major A. Blaikie, commanding C Company, 
the command of which thereupon devolved upon Captain 
R. M. Robertson. 

On June 24 Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby, who had been in bad 
health for some time, was compelled to retire to hospital, 
and Major J.H. Young assumed command of the Battalion. 

The Scottish were ordered to move on the morning 
of the 29th. On the 28th the well-kept secret of their 
destination leaked out. It was divulged, in accordance 
with precedent, by a lady. An officer came back to camp 
from a neighbouring hospital, where he had been enter- 
tained at tea, with the news that a newly arrived nurse 
had seen units of the 60th Division landing in Alexandria. 

On June 80 the Battalion paraded at 2 a.m. and marched 
to Salonica docks, where they embarked on lighters, and 
by 8 a.M. were all on board H.M.T. Aragon, which was 
lying in the outer harbour. Being the last unit to move, 
they had plenty of room on board. The Aragon carried 
besides the Scottish, the 179th Brigade Headquarters, 
179th Trench Mortar Battery and Machine-Gun Company, 
together with some details. 

The ship sailed at 8 p.m. on the 80th, and on the next 
morning put into Mudros to take off the survivors of a 
transport which had been torpedoed the previous day. 
They were mostly South Notts Yeomanry, and had lost 
all their horses but fortunately no men. 

The voyage was ideal. No U-boat lay in wait, the 
weather was glorious, and it was almost with regret that 
the Battalion began disembarkation at Alexandria on the 
afternoon of July 8. 

Salonica was an interesting and valuable experience 
for the London Scottish. Abundant opportunities for 
training presented themselves and were taken advantage 
of. It was a vastly improved Battalion which went to 
join General Allenby’s Army. 


CuHapTErR IV 


MOASCAR CAMP-——-KANTARA—DEIR EL BELAH— 
SHABASI—ABU SITTA WELLS—SHELLAL—EL 
SHAUTH—ESANI—ABU GHALYUN—CAPTURE 
OF BEERSHEBA 


See General Map Palestine at beginning; Map 16, facing p. 272. 


and the trains carrying the Battalion left soon 

after dusk, the men enjoying the unwonted luxury 
of travelling in passenger rolling-stock belonging to the 
Egyptian State Railways. 

The Battalion detrained at Moascar Camp, hard by the 
town of Ismailia. 

Everything here was well done, and for a fortnight all 
were extremely comfortable. The time was mostly occu- 
pied in refitting, khaki-drill being issued to all ranks. Only 
a mild form of training was indulged in, for the weather 
was intensely hot and the men as yet unacclimatised. 

Leave to Cairo was freely given and much enjoyed, 
it being, for the majority, the first release from military 
restraint since leaving England thirteen months previously. 
The sights in and around Cairo were extensively explored, 
and not a few of the Battalion indulged in the strenuous 
exercise of climbing the Great Pyramid. 

The pleasant time at Moascar came to an end on 
July 17, 1917, when at 5 p.m. the Battalion marched off 
through Ismailia town and into the desert beyond. Striking 
the canal, the route turned north, parallel with the great 
waterway. At El Ferdan the Battalion left the road and 
went into bivouac on the sand alongside. A refreshing 
bathe in the canal was much enjoyed next morning, and in 
the evening the march was resumed to Balah, where the 
desert was once more the couch of the Scottish. On the 
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19th the third and last day’s march brought them to 
Kantara. Here the canal was crossed by pontoon bridge, 
and the march continued through the vast Base Camp and 
out into the desert beyond. The Scottish were the leading 
Battalion of the Brigade, and the Staff made the mistake of 
allotting to them the first bivouac area. They then pro- 
ceeded to march the rest of the Brigade through the 
Scottish lines at intervals during the night, with the result 
that sleep was well-nigh impossible. 

July 20 saw the Battalion again disporting itself in 
the waters of the canal, and following this came a full 
day’s rest for all ranks. At 9 P.m., headed by pipes and 
drums, the Battalion moved to the military station and 
entrained for railhead. 

The journey was made in open ballast trucks provided 
with temporary head-cover to give shade from the sun. 
Dawn on the 21st found the train pulling up at El Arish, 
with an hour’s halt in prospect. There was a refreshing 
bathe in the sea alongside, a good breakfast, and at 10 a.M. 
Deir el Belah, railhead, was reached. Here detrainment 
proceeded in a sandstorm, a most unpleasant experience. 
The baggage having been loaded on the caterpillar wagons, 
the Battalion moved off through deep heavy sand to 
Shabasi, where they had been allotted an ideal camping 
area on the shore of the Mediterranean, which thundered 
on the sandy beach alongside and provided exciting though 
dangerous bathing. 

The British Forces in Palestine were at this time under- 
going complete reorganisation. After the failure of the 
Turkish attacks on the Suez Canal in 1916 the British 
assumed the offensive and began an advance across the 
Sinai desert, following the old caravan route along the 
Mediterranean coast. The Turks offered no very deter- 
mined resistance, and the advance continued as fast as 
the pipe-line conveying water from the sweet-water canal 
at Kantara and the railway from the same place could 
be constructed. 

By the early winter of 1916 railhead had advanced 
close up to the Syrian frontier, and a force was concen- 
trated to commence the invasion of Palestine. At Gaza 
the enemy barred the way, having strongly fortified and 
entrenched this desert town. 
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Attacks were delivered against the Gaza positions in 
March, and again in April. In spite of official camouflage, 
their failure could not be disguised. 

In June 1917 General Sir E. H. H. Allenby, who had 
been commanding the Third Army onthe Western front, was 
sent to take over command of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. He asked for and obtained reinforcements from 
Salonica, in the shape of the 10th (Irish) and 60th (London) 
Divisions of infantry, and some Yeomanry units. By the 
early days of August he had under him an army comprising 
six British infantry Divisions, one Indian Division, and 
three mounted Divisions composed of Australians, New 
Zealanders, and British Yeomen.! All his troops, with the 
exception of the 10th, which was part Regular and part 
New Army, were therefore Territorial or Colonial. 

During the long pause which occurred after the checks 
before Gaza, the enemy had reinforced and extended his 
front in southern Palestine. From the coast at Gaza a 
wide watercourse—the Wadi Ghuzze—dry in summer but 
calrying a running stream during the rainy season, runs 
inland, first in an easterly, then in a south-easterly direction 
towards Beersheba. The Turks at first made prepara- 
tions to defend the line of this wadi, but on the approach 
of the British withdrew from their entrenchments and fell 
back eastward to the line of hills which marks the edge of 
the desert plain. The British thus secured the valuable 
water supply which the Wadi Ghuzze affords. 

The Turks thereupon constructed a strong line of 
defensive positions from Gaza inland to Hareira, forming 
a rough semicircle with its inner side towards the British. 
At Hareira their line turned due east, and included the 
very strong positions of Rushdi and Kauwukah, finally 
ending among the steep hills in the neighbourhood of the 
Beersheba-Hebron road. 

From the main position at Hareira another line of 
defences ran south and east round the town of Beersheba, 
the whole forming really an outer or advanced work to his 
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main line. The whole system was very skilfully designed, 
for it seemed that, even if the British should overcome 
the difficulties of transport attendant upon an attack on 
Beersheba, the Turks would still have time, unless the 
British were phenomenally quick, to reinforce their left 
and preserve their main line intact. 

Beersheba stands in a wide cup-like plain surrounded 
on all sides by steep hills. It had been the Turkish base 
for their attempt on the Suez Canal, and their engineers 
had run a railway to it from the Jaffa-Jerusalem line. 
The place had thus become an important military centre. 
New buildings had arisen within its area, planned and 
executed by the Germans, who were directing operations 
on this front. At the time of its capture it boasted, in 
addition to the usual municipal offices, mosque, and police 
barracks, a railway station, a pumping station, barracks, 
a hospital, and a cinema. 

General Allenby at first contented himself with hold- 
ing the line of the Wadi Ghuzze and patrolling the country 
between it and the Turkish defences with his cavalry. 
He then ran a branch line out from his railhead at Deir 
el Belah to Shellal wells, and, crossing the Wadi Ghuzze at 
that point, took it on to Karm. It is probable that by 
the end of July General Allenby had determined to attack 
the Turkish left, but there was still much to be done 
before he could deliver his blow. 

The Army was first organised in three Corps: the XXth 
and XXIst, and Desert Mounted Corps. The 60th 
Division was sent to the XXth, which was placed under 
the command of Lieut.-General Sir P. Chetwode, and 
was by him detailed as the infantry Division to operate 
with his Desert Mounted Column on the extreme right of 
the British line. 

Major-General Bulfin relinquished the command of 
the 60th Division on his appointment to the command of 
the XXIst Corps, and was succeeded by Major-General 
J.S. M. Shea. This officer had fought in France since 
the first days of the War, and had come out to Palestine 
about the same time as General Allenby. It is safe to 
say that no commander could have proved more popular 
or more successful with the 60th Division than Major- 
General Shea. Cheery, sympathetic, eminently approach- 
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able, he soon achieved an extraordinary popularity with 
all ranks. 

During the stay of the London Scottish at Shabasi a 
new kind of transport was allotted to the Battalion 
in the form of camels, and men were initiated into the 
mysteries of managing these unwieldy brutes. 

All being in readiness, the Brigade moved on the 
night of July 29 to take over their position on the 
right of the line. The march was a long one of 17 miles 
to Abu Sitta wells, near Sheik Nuran. The going was soft 
powdery sand, and the night was hot without a breath 
of air. Dust rose in clouds and hung in the air, choking 
and blinding the men, who found their first desert march 
a very trying experience. Abu Sitta was reached just before 
dawn, and the day was spent in rest. Towards evening 
the Brigade moved off to the relief of the 159th Brigade of 
the 58rd Division at Shellal. The Scottish were detailed 
to relieve the 1/4th Battalion The Welch Regiment, 
then holding the further side of the Wadi Ghuzze, cover- 
ing the Shellal water-supply, which had been greatly 
developed by the British R.E. 

The position in which the Battalion found itself was 
anovelone. Trenches had been dug all round the eastern 
face of the wadi, which is cut clear out of the desert, with 
sheer sides. Between this first drop and the actual 
watercourse is a bewildering maze of sand hills. The 
whole width from the desert on one side to the other 
varies from 1 to 14 miles. Round the eastern edge of 
the wadi trenches had been dug and a strong belt of 
wire erected. The sentries looked out across a sandy 
scrub-covered plain, level for the most part, but having 
here and there a few sandy eminences which were held 
by British cavalry patrols. Daily and nightly the cavalry 
passed in and out through the line and cruised about in 
the huge No Man’s Land which lay between Briton 
and Turk. Far in the distance could be seen the hazy 
line of hills which marked the line of the main enemy 
defences. Life at Shellal bordered on the monotonous. 
No enemy within striking distance, intense heat, scarcity 
of water, and whirling sand which penetrated every- 
where, were all rather calculated to foster the ‘‘ fed-up ”’ 
feeling. 
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August 26 proved to be the last day of this service. 
The 179th Brigade was relieved by the 180th and with- 
drew to a training area on the west side of the Wadi 
Ghuzze. The Scottish, of whom Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby 
had resumed command, having rejoined from Salonica on 
August 15, were sent to El Shauth, sometimes known 
as Cactus Gardens. This camp lay on the crest of one 
of the desert undulations some three miles to the south 
of Sheik Nuran station on the Deir el Belah-Karm branch 
line. Save for a few cactus hedges and one or two stunted 
trees, it was waterless and featureless. The transport 
animals were located four miles away, with the object 
of keeping flies out of the camp. Mess-houses were dug 
in the sand and roofed with bivouac sheets, so that the 
men might feed in greater comfort, and avoid the necessity 
of taking food into their sleeping areas, a practice which 
invariably attracted swarms of flies. The Palestine fly 
is endowed with a persistence which is almost maddening. 
Every man was served out with a wire gauze “ swatter ”’ 
and ordered to use it for the common good. 

The officers started a Battalion Mess. A large pit 
about twelve feet deep was dug in the desert, roofed with 
tarpaulins, and furnished complete by the Pioneers with 
tables and chairs, all made from biscuit boxes. Sergeant 
J. G. Vanoni (Mess Sergeant), ever indefatigable, added a 
bar, but training interfered with its prosperity. It was a 
not unimportant part of the training that the Battalion 
should go to the utmost limit of its capacity without 
water. After breakfast each day no drinking was allowed 
till midday, nor from after dinner till 5 p.m. No officers 
could patronise Vanoni’s except for half an hour before 
lunch or after 5 p.m. 

At El Shauth the Battalion entered upon the new train- 
ing programme which the Divisional Commander had laid 
down. This comprised mainly night work—long approaches 
by compass and stars over the desert, deployment in the 
darkness at early morning, followed by an advance and 
assault at dawn. It is hard to convey any idea of the 
difficulty of desert night marching to those who have not 
tried it. The total absence of any natural feature renders 
the mover completely helpless should he once deviate 
from his correct line. Compass marching pure and simple 
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is too slow, and so recourse has to be made to a com- 
bination of compass, stars, and pace measuring. An 
example will serve to show the character of the work done. 
Some eight miles south of El Shauth, right out in the desert, 
stands a lone tree. Before dusk companies would move 
out to different points round camp and wait orders. 
These would come by runner, giving the company com- 
mander the time at which he was to start his march, and 
the time at which he was to report at Lone Tree. The 
period allowed did not admit of any waste of time; it 
meant an accurate march or being late at the rendezvous. 

Gamli, some ten miles south-east from the camp, 
boasted broken ground, and here first Battalions and then 
the Brigade practised attack formations and field firing. 
At El] Ghabi, five miles south-west, a good range was built 
and musketry and Lewis-gun practice performed. When 
the Gamli area became a little too familiar to all ranks, 
a change was made to Hiseia, eight miles to the north. 

It must not be imagined that nothing but the dull 
round of military training was indulged in. A Brigade 
concert party, the “ Roosters,” was organised, and gave 
most excellent entertainments, seriously challenging the 
popularity of their more famous rivals the ‘* Barnstormers.” 
Football was a daily exercise, and inter-company competi- 
tions were followed by inter-platoon and even by inter- 
section competitions. 

During all this period there was a steady stream of 
men going to and returning from leave in Egypt. Cairo 
was the most favoured spot, and really excellent arrange- 
ments were made for the comfort of those travelling and 
their accommodation when there. Mention may be made 
here of a special distinction which the Scottish enjoyed, 
but which, on these visits to civilisation, involved constant 
conflict with the Military Police. The Scottish had the 
signal honour of being the only Regiment in General 
Allenby’s Army who were allowed to wear their Regi- 
mental badge on their sun helmets. This special per- 
mission was not widely known, and some heated encounters 
were engaged in with the Military Police before members 
of the Battalion could convince them that the miniature 
bronze badge worn in front of the puggaree was not an 
infringement of a strict Army regulation. 
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Towards the end of September senior officers were 
summoned to a conference at which the scheme of the 
coming attack was divulged. The first blow was to be 
delivered against the Turks’ left flank at Beersheba. 

The 60th and 74th Divisions had been selected for 
the attack, and were ordered to make all the neces- 
sary reconnaissances. The first and most important of 
these took place on October 2. During the previous 
night and early morning a strong line of cavalry pushed 
forward towards the Turkish defences, and took up an 
outpost line, which they had orders to hold till 10 p.m. 
Divisional, Brigade, and Battalion staffs left their camps 
before dawn. The Scottish cavalcade comprised, in 
addition to the C.O. and Second in Command, the officers 
commanding companies, Adjutant, Lewis-gun officer, 
signalling sergeant, and mapping sergeant. The maps in 
use had been corrected from air photographs and all the 
nameless wadis and hills had been christened. The order 
of battle for Division and Brigades had been issued to 
those concerned, and it but remained for them to recon- 
noitre the ground over which they would have to proceed 
to the fight. 

The Divisional Commander had decided to attack with 
the 179th Brigade on the right and the 18lst on the left, 
retaining the 180th as reserve. The Brigadier had detailed 
the Civil Service Rifles as right assault Battalion, the 
Scottish as left assault Battalion, while the Kensingtons 
were to act first as covering, then as pursuing force. The 
Queen’s Westminsters were to form the reserve. Points of 
assembly had been allotted to all. 

Officers assembled at Rashid Bek, an isolated house in 
the desert, at 9 a.m. The various parties then moved off 
independently, with orders to meet at 8 p.m. at Hill 960. 
Here a conference was held, and in view of the little that 
he had up to then been able to see, Colonel Ogilby asked and 
obtained permission to go on ahead of the Yeomanry out- 
posts and make a more detailed reconnaissance. He took 
with him Captains Robertson, Maclagan, Blackwell, and 
Flower, the last named being the Queen’s Westminster 
officer detailed to act as liaison with the Scottish. Major 
Young also joined the party, which proceeded up the 
Halgon Wadi with the object of finding its junction with 
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Scottish Wadi, the latter being the cover from which the 
assaulting Battalions were to make their advance. The 
junction of these two wadis was not easy to determine in 
the dark, and some time was spent in verifying it. Its 
position was then marked by the proximity of a white 
cliff, and the party went on up Scottish Wadi. Half-way 
up its length this watercourse bifurcates. Here Colonel 
Ogilby divided his party into two, sending Major Young 
with Captains Blackwell and Maclagan forward to explore 
the left branch, while he himself with Captains Robertson 
and Flower went on up the right branch. His chief 
object here was to find a goat track marked on the maps 
as running along the ridge at the head of Scottish Wadi. 
This track was to be the dividing line between the Scottish 
and 2/28rd Londons in the attack. 

Reaching the high ground, Colonel Ogilby’s party lay 
flat on the sandy ground while a Turk patrol passed 
within 80 yards of them. Proceeding, they found their 
track, took the necessary bearings, and then had to retire 
before a patrol of Turks estimated at 80 strong. Mean- 
while Major Young’s party had been up to the head of 
the other branch of the wadi and now rejoined Colonel 
Ogilby. The latter now again went forward with Captain 
Blackwell into Poplar Wadi and selected positions for the 
covering company to take up on the night of the operation. 
The whole party then reassembled, and going back through 
the outpost line were fired on by the Yeomanry posts, 
luckily without any of them being hit. Rashid Bek was 
reached by 10.15 p.m., and the Scottish party regained 
camp at El] Shauth after 7 a.m. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable recon- 
Naissance was in a great measure responsible for the 
success of the dispositions which preceded the attack on 
Beersheba, at all events so far as the 179th Brigade was 
concerned. The information which it gained enabled 
orders as to position to be issued with a certainty that 
they were capable of execution, and that having been 
executed they would fulfil the Brigadier’s desires. Apart 
from this, the information gained was of inestimable 
service to Colonel Ogilby himself, and to his company com- 
manders, who had to lead their men into position on the 
night before assault, and were now able to do so without 
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the halt which so often proves fatal to a column under fire. 
It is doubtful if the work done by the party was ever 
appreciated at its full value. 

During the remaining days of October the arrange- 
ments for the attack were practised and perfected. 
Trenches were dug in the sand near E] Shauth to form 
a full-size representation of the wadis in front of Beer- 
sheba, and the Brigade was practised in marching into 
position and deploying both by day and by night. A clay 
model of the area was also made by the R.E. and studied 
by all officers and non-commissioned officers. 

Equipment was a subject much discussed. At this 
period of the year the days are often very hot and the 
nights extremely cold. It was decided that the men 
should dump packs and overcoats, but retain the cardigan 
strapped on the belt. An extra water-bottle was issued 
to each man, containing an emergency ration of water. 
Each man in the Scottish carried in addition a soda-water 
bottle filled with rum and tea. 

Water was, of course, almost the most important 
question to be dealt with. Each Brigade appointed a 
water duty officer, Captain H. Hunter acting for the 
179th, and each Battalion had also a water duty officer 
whose sole job was to see that he reached his unit once 
every twenty-four hours with his twenty camels and full 
fantasses.!_ Lieut. S. A. Paterson was appointed water 
duty officer for the Scottish. 

The Battalion marched out from El] Shauth for the 
last time on October 21. It reached Gamli in the after- 
noon and rested till dusk, when the trek was resumed to 
Esani. An outpost line was thrown out at Esani, but 
as secrecy regarding movement was imperative, and 
enemy planes were active, there was little or no work 
by day. All bivouacs were carefully camouflaged. The 
Scottish lay at Esani till October 28. Meanwhile the 
other units of the Division moved out, huge dumps of 
ammunition and stores were formed, and large water tanks 
established. 

The Turks were not altogether unsuspicious. On the 
27th their cavalry made a reconnaissance in force and 
gave the Yeomanry outpost line a bad time of it, but the 

1 A fantassi is a metal tank holding 12} gallons of water. 
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advent of infantry belonging to the 58rd Division caused 
them to withdraw. On the whole it is probable that 
the enemy had no real idea that General Allenby’s blow 
was about to fall on his left flank. Steps were taken to 
deceive him on this point. All the camps which the 
attacking Divisions had left remained with the tents 
standing. In the Mediterranean, a cruiser, four monitors, 
and destroyers appeared off Gaza, and, together with the 
land batteries, opened a bombardment with the object of 
riveting the enemy’s attention on that flank. 

During the stay at Esani all ranks were taught a few 
simple Turkish phrases, such as “‘ Lay down your arms,”’ 
** You are surrounded,”’ “‘ Surrender,”’ *“* You are defeated,”’ 
etc. 
On October 28 a further move was made, the 179th 
Brigade moving south and concentrating round the rather 
stagnant water holes known as Abu Ghalyun. Here the 
Scottish remained till the 80th, on which day the final 
orders were communicated to all ranks. There was a 
lively satisfaction in the Battalion when it became known 
that a chance would be presented to them of making 
memorable yet another Hallowe’en. 

At dusk there was a short service conducted by the 
Padre (the Rev. C. Bruce Nicol), after which the Com- 
manding Officer addressed the Battalion. 

At 8 p.m. the Scottish moved off on the approach march. 
Brigadier-General Edwards had detailed the Kensingtons 
as advanced Battalion, with orders to drive in the Turk 
patrols and thereafter protect the flank of the Brigade 
during deployment. The Kensingtons were then to re- 
form, and after the attack assume the rdéle of pursuit 
Battalion. On the right of the Kensingtons, General 
Wigan’s Cavalry Brigade (Yeomanry Mounted Division) 
was to watch the country south of the town, while the 
Anzac Mounted Division was to ride east and then north 
so as to cut off Ismet’s line of retreat by getting astride the 
Beersheba-Hebron road. The actual attack was to be 
delivered by the Civil Service Rifles and the Scottish, the 
Queen’s Westminsters being held in reserve. 

To the left of the 179th Brigade the attack was to 
be carried on by the 181st Brigade. Its task was a stiff 
one, for it had, as a preliminary to the main attack, to 
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capture the hill known as 1070, a detached and very 
strongly fortified position. 

The Brigade moved from Abu Ghalyun in the order 
Kensingtons, Scottish, Civil Service Rifles, Queen’s West- 
minsters. The first five miles from Abu Ghalyun lay 
over loose sand and scrub; the going was heavy, the 
night without a breeze, and progress rather slow. About 
10 p.m. the Beersheba-Khalasa road was reached and 
the column turned north. This road was found to be 
in surprisingly good condition, and the rate of progress - 
became much better. At 11.80 p.m. there was three- 
quarters of an hour’s rest, and by 1.80 a.m. the Battalion 
had reached Point 960, just short of the Halgon Wadi. 
Here packs were dumped, Lewis-gun mules off-loaded, and 
extra ammunition and bombs issued. 

Proceeding, the Battalion entered the Halgon Wadi, 
and as they did so the Kensingtons were heard to be in 
action on the right front. Colonel Ogilby led his men 
straight to the entrance to Scottish Wadi, from which 
point officers commanding companies proceeded to take 
up their allotted positions. A Company went on over 
the ridge to Poplar Wadi, C and B went up the eastern 
branch of Scottish Wadi, and D and Battalion Head- 
quarters into the western branch. Nothing could have 
worked more smoothly, and by 8 a.m. all were reported 
in position. The few bursts of machine-gun and artillery 
fire which the mystified Turk sent over proved harmless. 

By 4 a.m. the enemy had become thoroughly alarmed. 
They began a vigorous small-arms fire all along their front 
and occasionally shelled with field guns. A Company 
suffered some casualties, being further forward and in a 
more exposed position, but the remainder of the Battalion 
were in comparatively safe cover and had but to wait for 
dawn. Most of the men slept soundly. 

At dawn the artillery opened the battle with the 
bombardment of Hill 1070, the action becoming more 
and more intense as each battery completed registration 
and settled down to work. By 7.80 a.m. the 6-inch 
howitzers were pounding the enemy trenches, and the 
2/22nd London (Queen’s), the Battalion entrusted with 
the assault, had started. By 8 a.m. it was reported that 
the British could be seen climbing the hill, and later that 
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the Turks were vacating their position and retiring to 
their main line. By 10 a.m. came the welcome message 
that our men had taken complete possession of Hill 
1070. | 

A lull now occurred while some of the gunners changed 
position and all registered on the Turks’ main line. 

Matters in the Scottish sector were meanwhile becoming 
less comfortable. The enemy seemed to have realised 
the scope of the operation and had opened heavy fire 
with machine-guns and rifles all along the front. The 
waiting Scots suffered some casualties, and impatiently 
awaited orders to start. 

By 11.80 the gunners began the second bombardment, 
and assaulting troops were warned to be ready to go over 
at 12.15. The Commanding Officer went up to see his 
men off, cheering them with the news that so far all had 
gone splendidly. 

The distance from Scottish Wadi to the Z system of 
the Turkish trenches, which was the Battalion objective, 
was some 1200 yards, the ground between being steep, 
stony, and broken. The system comprised two lines of 
fire trenches opposite C Company, and one line opposite 
B Company. There was some wire. The artillery pro- 
gramme was to give intense bombardment on the front 
line from 12.15 to 12.80 p.m., after which the guns were 
to lift on to the second line for two minutes and there- 
after on to selected targets in rear. The Lewis guns were 
pushed out ahead under what protection they could get, 
and before the companies advanced were covering them 
by a cross-fire—a plan which was later employed by the 
Germans on the Western front in March 1918. 

Companies went over in two waves of two lines each, 
each line starting in lines of half-sections in file, with orders 
to extend when it was deemed necessary. Crossing the 
first ridge, the attackers dropped into Poplar Wadi and 
then went through A Company’s covering line on its 
eastern slope. Here B Company extended into line, but 
C Company preserved their original formation until the 
next crest had been breasted. 

The bed of the wadi nearest to the Turks’ line was 
deep and narrow, with precipitous sides, scoured out by 
heavy rains. Over this the Scottish clambered, some 
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men standing in the wadi bed and the others placing a foot 
on their shoulders and springing to the further bank. 

The view of the attack was now inspiring. From 
left to right, as far as one could see, line after line of 
khaki-clad figures, the hodden grey conspicuous in the 
centre, were climbing steadily up towards the line of smoke 
and dust which marked the enemy trenches. Their 
bayonets flashed in the sun ; occasionally a man fell, but 
it seemed that nothing could have stopped that onrush 
of khaki and steel. 

As they neared their objective the barrage lifted, and 
the Scottish rushed forward with a cheer. Some light, 
badly erected wire barred their way; they went straight 
through it, kicking or pulling the wooden posts out of the 
ground as they went. The few Turks left in the front 
line surrenderéd. On to the second enemy line swept the 
attackers. In the communicating trench between these 
two, a party of seven Turks, bolder than the rest, made 
a stand, but were all killed, save one, by the Scottish 
bombers. 

The second trench reached, it was clear that the battle 
had been won with unexpected ease. The Turk is always 
held to be a tenacious fighter in an entrenched line, but 
here the accuracy and intensity of the British bombard- 
ment had proved too much for him. The infantry com- 
pleted his discomfiture. He had no stomach to stand and 
face that line of bayonets. He fled. 

The Scottish paused on their objective and then sent 
out covering screens with Lewis guns. These made some 
excellent practice at the flying enemy, all running in con- 
fusion in the direction of Beersheba, which could be seen 
through the dust and haze some three miles away to the east. 

On the right and left the Civil Service Rifles and the 
2/28rd London had been equally successful, and the 
latter were cheering and waving helmets to the Scottish 
across the deep wadi which divided them. 

The captured fire trench was of no use for consolida- 
tion purposes, affording, as it did, no field of fire. The 
Commanding Officer immediately took out his officers com- 
manding companies and sited trenches where all ranks 
were put to dig themselves in with entrenching tools. 

The Kensingtons coming up, went through in pursuit, 
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and it seemed as if all were over. But the Turks rallied 
nearer the town, and though they attempted no counter- 
attack, they kept the Kensingtons at a distance. Presently 
they got a battery of field guns into action, and also some 
machine-guns. With these they opened a systematic fire 
on the troops digging in the neighbourhood of their former 
positions, also shelling the road in the Wadi Halgon, up 
which it was clear that supplies and reinforcements must 
come. 

The Scottish suffered a good many casualties at this 
time. About 8 p.m. the transport officer, Lieut. S.G. Wilson, 
came up at a gallop with the tool limbers, and thereafter 
work on the trenches proceeded more rapidly. 

At dusk the enemy fire ceased suddenly, and it was 
soon ascertained that the cavalry had at last got round 
and forced him to evacuate the town. It is probable that 
most of the Turkish force were able during the night 
to gain the shelter of their lines in the neighbourhood of 
Kauwukah, but they left in British hands, besides killed 
and wounded, prisoners to the number of 200, and 18 guns. 
Fortunately they were unable to destroy the good water 
supply which Beersheba boasts, and which it was important 
that the British should capture. 

The London Scottish passed the night in the captured 
positions, and it was no small compliment to them that 
the Divisional password for the night was “ Strike Sure,”’ 
their Regimental motto. The following two days were 
spent in clearing the battlefield, and salving some of the 
immense quantity of stores which had been left behind. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the next attack 
against the Turkish positions to the north were going 
forward. The 58rd Division marched rapidly across the 
front of the 74th and 60th, and by November 2 was 
astride the Beersheba-Hebron road, and had seized the 
commanding hill known as Tel el Khuweilfeh. The 10th 
Division was coming up on the Hareira front, and the 
74th and 60th were wheeling to the left to bring them up 
opposite the next system of defences. 

Beersheba was a model battle. Everything worked 
‘according to plan.” The performance of the gunners was 
particularly worthy of note, for they practically placed the 
issue beyond all doubt before the infantry went over. 


CHAPTER V 


BEERSHEBA—WELCOME AND WELFARE WADIS 
—BATTLE OF KAUWUKAH—ACTIONS AT 
SHERIA AND MUNTARET EL BAGHL—TOR 
DIMRE 


See General Map Palestine at beginning ; Map 17, facing p. 304 ; 
Map 18, facing p. 304. 


HE London Scottish did not move from the posi- 

tions they had captured till November 8. On that 

day the Battalion moved through Beersheba, 
passing close to the famous wells. Skirting the western 
side of the town, it moved off at dusk in a north-westerly 
direction. Little was seen of the town, and attention 
was diverted from it by an enemy plane, which swooped 
down on the head of the column, dropped two bombs 
which burst harmlessly in the sand, and disappeared before 
a shot could be fired. 
_ The march lay over rough trackless country. At 
midnight bivouac was ordered in a depression known 
as Welfare Wadi. A more inhospitable, barren, unpro- 
sperous-looking place it would be difficult to imagine. 
The Battalion bivouacked on a stony hillside, but the 
night was chiefly memorable as being the first on which 
thirst was really experienced. 

The wells at Beersheba were proving unequal to the 
task of providing water for the troops and animals allotted 
to draw from them. The Scottish camels, due early on the 
morning of November 4, were late, and when they arrived 
they brought a short ration. No sooner were they off- 
loaded than Lieut. Paterson was away again in quest of his 
next day’s supply. A good many of the Battalion suffered 
considerably, though uncomplainingly. Many tongues 
were swollen and speech was thick ; but training told, and 
even when the Battalion fell in and marched off at 8 p.m. 
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every man had still his emergency bottle intact. These 
bottles were inspected by officers at frequent intervals. 

The march was fortunately a short one, to Welcome 
Wadi. This place was, if anything, less attractive than 
the last. Bombing slits were ordered and the Battalion 
dug all night. Lieut. Paterson arrived with a full water 
ration on the morning of the 5th. It was very welcome, 
for by that time permission had been granted to begin 
the emergency ration. 

General Allenby was now able to resume his offensive 
against the Turkish left. The 58rd Division and the Anzac 
cavalry covered his right flank in the neighbourhood of 
the Beersheba-Hebron road. The 74th and 60th Divisions 
were in position facing the Rushdi and Kauwukash systems, 
and the 10th Division with a Brigade of Yeomen on its 
left was opposite Hareira. 

The XXth Corps Commander ordered the 58rd Division 
to stand fast. He decided to attack with the 74th and 
60th Divisions, first launching the former against the for- 
midable series of detached positions, each of them a redoubt 
in itself, which lay between Tel el Khuweilfeh and the main 
system of Turkish trenches covering Kauwukah and 
Hareira. Success by the 74th Division was to be followed by 
an assault on the main line by the 60th Division. If this 
succeeded, the 10th Division in its turn would carry Hareira. 

Major-General Shea placed the 181st Brigade on the 
right and the 179th on the left, retaining the 180th in 
reserve. Brigadier-General Edwards detailed the Queen’s 
Westminsters and the Kensingtons as right and left 
assault Battalions, the Civil Service Rifles as support, and 
held the Scottish in reserve. 

Early on the morning of November 5, Lieut.-Colonel 
Ogilby took his officers commanding companies out on 
a reconnaissance of the enemy lines. 

Parade on the 6th was before daylight. It had been 
hoped that the longed-for water would have arrived 
during the night, but it did not, and the Battalion 
moved off to the fight with some misgiving regarding this 
important matter. 

There was a thickish mist, an unusual thing at this 
time of year. Direction was difficult to keep, and the 
Scottish were only just in time at the point of assembly. 
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Here to their joy they found Lieut. Paterson with his 
camels and a full water ration. He had been late in 
getting his fantasses filled, and realising that did he 
proceed to Welfare Wadi he would almost certainly find 
the Battalion gone, he made straight for the battle zone 
in the hope of finding his unit. He was lucky, and 
found them; and his Battalion were lucky that he acted 
as he did. 

The accurate description of the Turkish works and the 
ground in front of them which appeared in the London 
Scottish Regimental Gazette (July 1918) may here be 
quoted : 


At first sight it looked an even stiffer proposition than 
the Beersheba one. Aeroplane photos showed that the Rushdi 
and Kauwukah trenches were deep, well sited, and even more 
elaborate than was the case at Beersheba. They consisted of 
a fire trench, a control trench roughly parallel to it, and numerous 
communication trenches. Machine-gun positions seemed to 
be everywhere, and the flank was covered by a series of strong 
detached positions on the hilltops to the east, finishing away 
in the very difficult terrain in the neighbourhood of the Beer- 
sheba-Hebron road. Some 2000 yards south of the main line 
of defences were several detached strong points capable of 
protracted defence, which the enemy very considerately aban- 
doned in face of a demonstration made against them by the 
Irish troops. These points the next day formed admirable 
headquarters for the formations in the attack. The whole 
main system was heavily wired. The ground in front of the 
position was very different from that we had encountered at 
Beersheba. Instead of deep wadis parallel to the enemy’s 
line, we had here a series of low undulating hills, the dips 
between being almost at right angles to the enemy and affording 
cover neither from observation nor fire. It was impossible, 
therefore, to approach close to the enemy by night and assault 
at dawn. The plan of attack involved the infantry getting 
into position some three miles away by dawn and gradually 
working up in artillery formation, under cover of fire from our 
guns, nel they should be near enough to deploy into lines and 
advance to the assault. 


By daylight the assaulting Battalions had gone for- 
ward to their assembly points, and the Scottish lay behind 
the British gunners. Soon after daylight furious small- 
arms fire on the far right told that the men of the 74th 
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Division had begun their attack on the detached works. 
About the same time the 60th Divisional Artillery opened 
on the Kauwukah positions. The bombardment in this 
case had for the British the great advantage that it burst in 
dry light powdery soil. Each shell sent up a column of 
dust, and before long the whole Turk line was enveloped 
in a thick red cloud, which, as a blind to the Turk observers, 
must have been as effectual as smoke in screening the 
assaulting Battalions when they began to move forward. 
Having from their reserve position been able to see 
the start of the advance, the Scottish about 10 a.m. 
moved forward to the line of the gun positions. The 
whole Battalion moved on a front of some 400 yards, 
companies being in artillery formation of half- platoons 
in irregular lines of fours. Near the guns the Battalion 
was halted again, and was afforded one of the rare oppor- 
tunities that infantry get of seeing the gunners really 
hard at it. Another short advance brought them to a 
rise, a swell in the desert, from which they viewed the 
crisis of the battle. 

On the right, the fire of the 74th Division could be heard 
drawing nearer. As it came on, so did the intensity of 
the fire of the 60th Division gunners increase. Between 
the dust which marked the enemy line and the guns 
the watchers could see nothing of the troops ready to 
assault. 

But in a moment the dull red desert was alive with 
men. As though by magic they appeared. The Ken- 
singtons and Queen’s Westminsters had deployed. They 
went forward in pairs, widely extended, line after line, 
a steady, deliberate movement like the perfection of a 
piece of practice drill. It seemed uncheckable. 

From the rear more guns galloped up, unlimbered, 
and were in action, it seemed, in no time. Nor was the 
enemy idle. Shell after shell burst round the gunners ; 
the rattle of musketry in front became intense. Gaps 
appeared in the khaki lines, and walking wounded began 
to trickle back, but still those lines moved steadily on. 

Suddenly the guns ceased as the British disappeared 
with a rush into the dust round their objectives. In a 
few minutes it was all over. The fight for Kauwukah 
was a thrilling experience. For the Scottish it. could 
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hardly have been more so had they participated more 
actively in it. 

The Scottish lay near the gunners all the afternoon, 
and moved off just before dusk. During this long halt 
they saw numerous prisoners and many wounded being 
taken back in the direction of Beersheba. Transport of 
the wounded in the desert was a difficult matter. The 
motor ambulance could not negotiate the sand nor cross 
the numerous wadis, and recourse was had to mule carts 
or camels. The carts were two-wheeled, each wheel 
being fitted with a tyre about 6 inches wide. They dealt 
with the more serious cases. The camels were each pro- 
vided with two cacolets, a contrivance part stretcher and 
part deck-chair. One of these was slung on each side of 
the camel, the patients placed in them, and covered with a 
linen cloth to keep off the sun. Those who experienced 
it said that the swinging motion was horrible. 

By 7 p.m. the Scottish were in bivouac in rear of the 
Turkish positions, and a quiet night was spent. At 
dawn on November 7 they moved to a point on the rail- 
way near the Turk front line, and there halted, awaiting 
orders. Opportunities of visiting the Turkish defences 
proved that they had made a bold stand. Many of their 
dead lay at their fire stations, and near by there were 
two field guns, with horses, gunners, and drivers dead 
beside the pieces. The railway which ran just in front of 
the Turkish line was torn and twisted by the British shells. 
To the left a fine five-arch bridge carrying it over a wadi 
had been destroyed by the “ Heavies.”’ 

The Turks had not retired far. Two miles behind their 
line and roughly parallel with it ran the Wadi Sheria, with 
good wells at Sheria station. The wadi itself was said to 
boast a perennial stream. The British were still being 
supplied with water from the neighbourhood of Beersheba ; 
the supply was failing, and it was imperative that this 
Sheria supply should be captured, and captured at once. 

The 180th Brigade was detailed to advance and seize 
the wells at Sheria station, but the Turks put up a stubborn 
defence and held them off nearly all day. By dusk the 
greater part of the position had been won, but the enemy 
continued to shell the wells in an exasperating manner, 
effectually preventing water parties from concentrating 
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there. A general advance of the 179th Brigade on the left 
of the 180th was determined on, the Civil Service Rifles 
on the right and Scottish on the left being ordered to lead. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby extended D Company to cover 
his whole front, and the remaining companies followed in 
artillery formation. They were ordered to cross the Sheria 
Wadi and dislodge the enemy from its northern bank. 
They were then to hold an outpost line for the night and 
be ready to advance again at dawn. 

The Scottish moved off soon after 4 p.m., and when 
they topped the ridge saw a gently undulating desert plain 
sloping down in the direction of the wadi. As soon as 
the advance was visible to the Turks, they opened fire 
with every gun they could bring into action. There were 
casualties, of course, but considering the volume of the fire 
they were surprisingly small. Darkness came rapidly, and 
as it fell D Company crossed the wadi and began to climb 
the steep bank abreast of the Civil Service Rifles. They 
were met here with rifle and machine-gun fire at short 
range. Undaunted, they rushed forward with a shout, 
charged the enemy rearguard, and carried the position. 

The rear companies had suffered a good many casual- 
ties from shelling and rifle fire, among them Captain 
B. Jobling, who was very severely wounded in the spine. 
Captain Stubbs (M.O.) and his bearers rendered conspicuous 
service during this advance, dressing and carrying wounded 
under heavy fire and quite in the open. 

The Sheria water-supply was now assured and the 
Brigade camels drew supplies there during the night. 

Just as the advance started, news had come through 
that Gaza had fallen, and that the whole Turkish army 
was in full and confused retreat. Accordingly it was not 
expected that there would be much time for rest. During 
the night Major-General Shea issued orders for a general 
advance on the morrow, and before daylight a sleepy and 
tired Battalion was buckling on equipment and moving 
silently to its position. The Civil Service Rifles were 
again on the right. 

As before, D Company in extended order covered the 
whole of the Battalion front, the rear companies adopting 
an artillery formation similar to that used on the previous 
day. The march, which was on a compass bearing, lay 
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across an undulating dusty plain, treeless, and destitute 
of any vegetation. 

The Scottish line took them at first through deserted 
camps—including the Headquarters of the Turkish Corps 
Coramander—which at every step displayed fresh evidence 
of the hurried flight of their former occupants. Equip- 
ment, stores, personal belongings lay everywhere. Tents, 
shells, small-arms ammunition, an anti-aircraft gun, official 
papers, and even banjos and carpet slippers were to be 
seen. Here and there lay a dead Turk; here and there a 
straggler was discovered. The latter for the most part 
were poor-looking specimens. 

The sun rose in a cloudless sky, promising a day of 
intense heat. At 9 a.m. the advanced line topped a ridge 
and saw before it a wide saucer-like valley, some two to 
three miles in diameter. Its further crest was crowned by 
Turkish trenches. In the lowest point of the valley lay 
the tiny village of Muntaret el Baghl, surrounded by the 
inevitable cactus hedge. As the Battalion began the 
descent the enemy opened fire from behind the further 
ridge with all sorts of guns, from 5-9-inch down to moun- 
tain howitzers. The Scottish had a few casualties. From 
D Company, Lieut. A. MacDougall (Camerons) came back 
with a “cushy ” one. Private F. Gilbert, marching in the 
rear four of the rear platoon of the Battalion, was mortally 
wounded. Such is the fortune of war. The Civil Service 
Rifles on the right of the Scottish suffered many losses. 
Our own artillery did not open fire. 

As D Company began to climb the further side of the 
valley, on the top of which the Turks could be clearly 
seen, the fire increased. There were more casualties and 
many narrow escapes. An extraordinary one was that of 
Captain Whyte (Adjutant). A 5-9 shell burst close along- 
side him. His horse was killed instantly, the rider emerg- 
ing unscathed. B Company now moved on the right 
flank of the enemy, while D Company went very fast up 
the slope, supported by C Company. As they progressed 
the Turks vacated their line of trenches, mounted their 
ponies, and cleared out. Topping the rise, the Scottish 
saw before them a gently undulating plain dotted with 
retiring Turkish cavalry, and in the distance the Turkish 
and Austrian gunners firing furiously to their left flank. 
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Presently from that direction line after line of galloping 
horsemen came into view, bearing straight for the guns. 
Many an empty saddle bore witness to the tenacity of the 
enemy, but the Yeomen swept on, straight through the 
guns, sabring the gunners, and on up the hill beyond to the 
machine-guns, which they also captured. This charge of 
the Warwick and Worcester Yeomanry has since become 
historic. Twelve guns, several machine-guns, and many 
prisoners were secured. 

Away on the left from the captured position could be 
seen a patch of exquisite blue, to many the first sight of 
the Mediterranean after over three strenuous months of 
training and fighting in the desert. In the distance, too, 
there could just be seen the tops of buildings in the town 
of Gaza. 

A brief rest was now enjoyed, and then the march 
was resumed, the direction being now almost due north. 
The character of the country began to change, sand gave 
place to scrub, thin scrub was succeeded by thicker scrub, 
ending in stony broken ground. Crossing a ridge, the 
Battalion found itself at the head of a narrow valley. It 
was halted here and an outpost line was thrown out. In 
less than half an hour bivouacs had been pitched, a meal 
eaten, and the vast majority were asleep. 

From the head of the valley the sentries looked down 
on a rolling sandy plain. Patrols of Indian cavalry were 
scouring it in all directions. Gaza now lay immediately 
in rear. The two wings of Allenby’s army had met, 
pincer like, but the Turks had been quick and the greater 
part of their army had slipped out in time. 

Tor Dimre was the name of the height on which the 
Scottish halted. They had had a memorable day. Ten 
days before, the Battalion had left Abu Ghalyun to attack 
Beersheba ; now, having covered something like fifty miles, 
they were lying within three miles of Huj, which at the 
time they started had housed the Turkish High Command. 

During the day they had covered seventeen miles 
across country, mostly under fire. The Lewis gunners in 
particular excelled themselves. At the first enemy shell 
they had off-loaded their guns and carried them and the 
extra ammunition, in full marching order, for the rest of 
the day—a truly astounding performance. 
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General Allenby had now completed the first phase of 
his campaign. In the space of nine days he had rolled up 
and totally defeated the Turks, whose whole army was 
retiring northwards in complete confusion. The XXIst 
Corps was moving up the coastal plain hard on the heels of 
the flying enemy. Askalon, it was reported, was already 
in the hands of the Lowland Division (52nd). Some of the 
Turkish 8th Army were reported to be at Jaffa, while their 
7th Army was retiring in hopeless disorder through the hills 
in the direction of Jerusalem. Allenby’s plan was now to 
push his force north along the coastal plain, wheel to his 
right, and swarm up through the hills towards Jerusalem. 
This was no new idea. It had been acted on throughout 
the ages, when Philistine fought Israelite, when Crusader 
fought Turk, and a part of the road to be traversed had 
even, little more than a hundred years before, been used 
by the legions of the great Napoleon. 


CHAPTER VI 


JEMMAMEH—NEJILIEH—JINDY—MARCH TO 
BEIT NAKUBA—BATTLE OF JERUSALEM 


See General Map Palestine at beginning ; Map 17, facing p. 304. 


Dimre, all ranks enjoying an almost complete rest 

which was very much appreciated. Flies were the 
only trouble. The Turks had evidently taken no measures 
to combat these pests, and every area they had occupied 
swarmed with countless millions of them. 

On November 11 the Battalion moved to Jemmameh, 
passing en route the village of Huj. Heat, dust, flies, and a 
short supply of water all contributed to an uncomfortable 
day. Jemmameh, a miserable place, yet boasted good 
water. It had been one of the starting points for the early 
Turkish operations against the Suez Canal, and had been 
extensively used by them as a bivouac ground. The whole 
area was foul and very dusty. There were no regrets, 
therefore, when on the 18th a move was made to Nejilieh, 
some eight miles further east. Here there was a fairly 
good water supply and the bivouac area was clean and 
pleasantly situated. 

It was anticipated that the Battalion would remain at 
Nejilieh for some little time, and in consequence a good 
deal of work was done to put the place in a state of defence, 
and to render the bivouacs comfortable. 

Major Young, out on a ride, purchased a herd of 
fourteen scraggy sheep. They were allotted two to each 
company, Headquarters company, and the Transport. 
The remaining two were assigned as the prize in an inter- 
company Soccer Competition, of which it but remained 
to play the final between C Company and Battalion Head- 
quarters. But sudden orders came for a move, the sheep 
were tossed for, and won by C Company. 


| ee two days the London Scottish remained at Tor 
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As has been stated, General Allenby was pursuing 
with the XXIst Corps. The problem of supply was 
exercising him greatly. Though excellent and rapid pro- 
gress was being made with the railway from Deir el Belah, 
it was obvious that its advance could not keep pace with 
that of the troops. The Commander-in-Chief therefore 
gave orders for Divisions of the X-Xth Corps to concentrate 
as near to railheads as was compatible with safety, thus 
setting free more transport to supply the XXIst Corps, 
now daily drawing further away. 

The 10th and 74th Divisions had returned to the 
Karm-Shellal area, the 58rd remained round Beersheba, 
and the 60th was directed to assemble near Sheria. 
For the Scottish this meant a march of seventeen miles 
southward to Jindy. 

This was undertaken on November 16, and proved 
a tiring ordeal. The route lay across the eternal red 
dusty desert. A few encampments of nomadic Arabs 
were passed, the first natives that had been seen. A 
scowling, dirty, cut-throat crew they looked. 

At Jindy a huge mail from home awaited the Battalion. 
The many welcome parcels could not have arrived more 
opportunely. 

Khaki drill was handed in and serge reissued to all 
other ranks. The officers had to continue in drill, for all 
their kits had been handed in and left in the dump at 
Shellal. Officers’ kits were always a worry in Palestine. 
The extreme scarcity of transport had made it necessary 
to reduce the campaign kit to 25 Ibs. This was rigidly 
enforced, and when it is considered that the average valise 
turns the scale at 12 to 14 lbs. it becomes at once clear 
that there was no room for spare tunics. Two camels 
had to carry the kits of all the officers in four companies. 
A normal camel load is 200 lbs. 

The Division was ordered forward again sooner than 
had been expected, and on November 18 the 179th Brigade 
moved off, the Scottish leading, in lines of companies in 
column, the object of this formation being to lessen the 
effect of dust and heat. The halt for the night was only 
some four miles distant, at Diah. On the following night 
the Battalion halted some three miles east of Gaza. Many 
availed themselves of the permission given to visit the town. 
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It was unimpressive, save as a tribute to the British 
gunners, who had pounded many of its ramshackle streets 
to dust. The great mosque on the hill lay full of Turkish 
ammunition. The railway from Deir el Belah was up 
to and through the town. Along what had a fortnight 
before been one of the chief streets a London and South 
Western engine was puffing fussily with a train of supply 
wagons behind it. 

The march was resumed on the 20th, when the Bat- 
talion reached Mejdel (15 miles). After passing Gaza the 
route lay across a flat alluvial plain. It was an interesting 
day. Railhead was passed at Deir Sineid, formerly the 
Turkish railhead. Here large gangs of the Egyptian Labour 
Corps under British non-commissioned officers were at work 
on the railway, the labourers chanting their dreary chorus 
the while. At Deir Sineid were evidences of heavy bom- 
bardment, to which the British monitors had contributed. 
A Turkish ammunition train lay blown up and burnt out, 
and on the surrounding plain were many large naval shells 
lying unexploded. 

Dead men, dead animals, abandoned guns and lorries 
all bore testimony to the severity of the Turks’ defeat. 
The day’s march finished in heavy rain, and bivouacs were 
pitched and occupied in great discomfort. 

On the 21st Kustineh (10 miles) was reached, a typical 
Arab village, insanitary, and at this time destitute of all 
food. The retreating Turks had cleaned up everything. 
The stretcher-bearers were here called on to render aid to 
an Arab gentleman who, desirous of exploring the mysteries 
of a Mills bomb, had nearly succeeded in blowing his 
foot off. 

On the 22nd the march was to Junction Station (10 
miles). Here the branches to Gaza and Beersheba left 
the Jaffa-Jerusalem line. It had been an important depét, 
and the Turks had not surrendered it without a struggle, 
finally burning their dumps and blowing up the steel 
railway bridge before retiring. 

Fourteen miles on the 28rd took the Battalion through 
Latron to a delightful bivouac ground at Bab el Wad, 
situated just at the foot of the Judean hills, and the 
following day the Scottish began the climb up the steep 
road leading from the plain to Jerusalem. Midday found 
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them approaching Kuryat el Enab, the ancient Kirjath- 
Jearim, and during the afternoon they gained the little 
hamlet of Beit Nakuba, about two miles further east. 

This proved to be the end of their trek. The Civil 
Service Rifles and Queen’s Westminsters went to the line, 
the Kensingtons to watch the flank at Soba, and the London 
Scottish came into Brigade reserve at Beit Nakuba. 
With these dispositions the 179th Brigade relieved the 
282nd Brigade of the 75th Division. 

The British were now in touch with the Turks again, 
along the whole length of their new line. This ran from 
the mouth of the Wadi Auja on the Mediterranean coast, 
eastward to Beit Ur el Foka. Here it turned almost due 
south, and passing Neb-Samwil (Samuel’s Tomb) crossed 
the Jaffa-Jerusalem road near Lifta village, and circling 
the western and south-western sides of the Jerusalem 
plateau, ended in the difficult terrain immediately north of 
Bethlehem. 

There had been prolonged and heavy fighting for the 
possession of Neb-Samwil. This commanding hill is the 
highest point in Palestine south of Mount Hermon and 
overlooks the Holy City from the north-west. From its 
summit one can see the Mediterranean on the west and 
the Moab mountains on the east. 

The Turks had launched attack after attack in their 
endeavour to regain the hill, but by the time the 179th 
Brigade took over its defence they seemed to have resigned 
themselves to its loss. They had razed to the ground the 
sacred edifice which crowned it. It should be noted, how- 
ever, as a commendable feature of this campaign that 
both sides almost entirely avoided shelling villages. The 
British, in fact, seldom if ever entered them. 

The Scottish had a good bivouac area at Beit Nakuba. 
Companies lay in lines along the reverse side of a steep 
terraced hillside. In an olive grove to the right were 
some British 60-pounder guns which the Turks were 
never tired of shelling. The bivouacs were safe, but 
the approach road provided excitement at times. The 
Scottish were employed at Beit Nakuba in making roads 
into the hills, which should be passable by the field guns. 
There were a few casualties among the working parties, 
none of them serious. 
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A certain amount of training was carried out on the 
surrounding hills. Men were practised in the art of 
sangar building, for digging was out of the question in 
the stony ground. Expeditions were made to the line and 
to the tops of neighbouring hills, from some of which the 
roofs of buildings round Jerusalem could be seen. In the 
line there was little activity, for both sides were preparing 
for the coming struggle for possession of the city. 

A series of Brigade conferences started on December 8, 
at which the dispositions for the capture of the city were 
unfolded and discussed, and thereafter the Cominanding 
Officer immediately began reconnaissance work relative 
to the particular task which was to be entrusted to his 
Battalion. 

Jerusalem lies at the tip of a broad tongue-shaped 
plateau. This plateau is bounded west, south, and east 
by deep ravines and gorges, very steep, with terraced sides. 
Across the eastern ravine lies the Mount of Olives, a plateau 
similarly shaped, with the village of Bethany at its southern 
extremity. 

The Wadi es Surar, on the western side, is some four 
miles from the city, which lies perched upon the cliffs 
immediately above the eastern valley. From the north- 
west, Neby Samwil looks over the plateau, but between 
it and the main feature is a maze of stony hills and deep 
ravines. To the south of the city lies a similarly intricate 
country, through which the railway to Jaffa and the road 
to Bethlehem wind tortuous courses. 

It was the desire of the Commander-in-Chief to spare 
the city a bombardment, and this almost seemed to con- 
fine him to an enveloping attack west and east of it. 

The city is served by four good metalled roads from 
Nablus, Jericho, Bethlehem, and Jaffa, on the north, east, 
south, and west respectively. The British were astride 
the two last named. The bulk of the enemy supplies 
came down from Nablus, which was now his nearest 
railhead. | 

On the eastern side of the Wadi es Surar the Turk had 
crowned the hills with a line of strong defensive works, 
running south from Beit Iksa, crossing the Jaffa road at 
Ras el Alweh, then passing through Deir Yesin, and so 
on round the hills above Ain Karim. The trenches and 
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sangars ended south of this place near the hills known to 
the British as Jurah and Tumulus. From there to the 
Bethlehem road the country offered strong natural lines 
of defence, and the Turks were believed to hold it in 
strength. 

The 60th Division lay opposite these defences from 
their southern extremity as far north as the Jaffa road. 
On the left, the 74th Division, which had followed the 
60th, held up to Beit Ur el Foka. The 58rd Division 
was reported to be at Hebron, and advancing northwards 
from there. 

General Allenby intended that the 60th and 58rd 
Divisions should drive the enemy from his defences west 
and south-west of the city. The 74th Division would then 
attack him in flank from the direction of Neby Samwil, and 
form a lme north of the city between that place and Shafat. 
Meanwhile the 58rd Division was to swing to the east, clear 
the Mount of Olives, and join hands with the 74th Division 
in the neighbourhood of Shafat. 

The delay in executing the plan was probably due to 
the slow progress of the 58rd Division, which was much 
hampered by supply difficulties. On December 7 it was 
still at Hebron. 

General Allenby was thus faced with the alternatives 
of waiting for the 58rd, or attacking with the 60th Division 
only. Delay meant that the rains, already overdue, would 
almost certainly increase the difficulty of the task. It was 
therefore decided that, with or without the 58rd Division, 
the 60th Division should attack on the morning of 
December 8. 

Major-General Shea detailed the 179th and 180th 
Brigades to attack on the right and left respectively, 
retaining the 18lst in reserve. To the 179th Brigade he 
assigned the enemy front from Tumulus Hill to Khurbet 
es Suhr inclusive, to the 180th the front from the left of 
the 179th as far as the Jaffa-Jerusalem road. 

Brigadier-General Edwards ordered the Kensingtons to 
drive in the enemy patrols, seize and picket the Jurah and 
Tumulus hills, and thereafter throw out patrols in an en- 
deavour to get touch with the 58rd Division on his right, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Malhah village. With their 
right flank thus protected the London Scottish were to 
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assault the Turkish main trenches from their left extremity 
up to the Ain Karim-Jerusalem road. The Queen’s West- 
minsters, crossing the Surar Wadi further north, were to 
carry the Khurbet es Suhr system and link up with the 
Scottish -in rear of the first objective. The Civil Service 
Rifles were to follow the Scottish as support Battalion. 

The position being inaccessible to wheeled traffic, the 
infantry were warned that they could not hope for co- 
operation by the artillery until the later phases of the 
battle. 

The objectives given the Brigade were four in number: 


1. The line of enemy trenches. 

2. The Jaffa-Jerusalem road. 

8. The line of footpath Beit Iksa-Wadi Beit Hannina- 
Anglican Bishop’s House, N.W. Corner of Jeru- 
salem. 

4. The line of road Beit Hannina Ras el Tawil. 


During the early days of December the Kensingtons, 
who were at Soba, patrolled down and over the Wadi es 
Surar. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby, who was placed in command of 
the right column (Kensingtons, London Scottish, and Civil 
Service), detailed the Scottish companies as follows: 
A (Captain Blackwell, M.C.) and B (Captain Maclagan, 
M.C.) to assault ; C (Captain Robertson) and D (Captain 
Tinlin, M.C.) to support B and A respectively. 

Intelligence having reported that Ain Karim was but 
lightly held, a support company of the Queen’s West- 
minsters was detailed to clear it. Jurah and Tumulus 
hills were said to be patrolled only. It was therefore hoped 
that the Kensingtons would not experience much trouble 
in carrying out their part of the work. 

About 1000 yards to the south-west of Ain Karim, and 
half-way from that place to Jurah, stands a square stone 
tower, a prominent mark in the landscape, known to 
the British as the Watch Tower. This tower was fixed 
on as the assembly point from which the Scottish should 
move to the assault. The Turkish trenches were to be 
carried at the point of the bayonet, it was hoped just before 
dawn. 

All being in readiness, the London Scottish left Beit 
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Nakuba at 8 p.m. on December 7. Three hours previously 
the rains had inconsiderately started, and a steady down- 
pour greeted the Battalion as it ploughed its way through 
the mud up to Soba village. Packs had been dumped at 
Beit Nakuba, and the Battalion was not only soaked, but 
chilled to the marrow, for it was cold as well as wet. The 
camels, too, gave trouble. Awkward at any time on hilly 
ground, the wet mud all but defeated their efforts. They 
were finally got up to Soba with a section of men pushing 
behind each animal. 

At Soba there was a halt till after 7 p.m., so that 
the summit might be crossed after dark. At 7 p.m. the 
Kensingtons moved off, having with them parties of R.E. 
and Pioneers (1/12th Loyal North Lancs), who were to be 
dropped here and there to work on the track at its worst 
places and make it passable for the pack mules.! 

The whole column had to move in single file. The 
pace did not exceed one mile an hour, as the going was 
rendered exceptionally difficult by the rain, which con- 
tinued to fall steadily. By 8.80 p.m. the Scottish had 
begun the steep descent into the bed of the Surar Wadi. 
It was no easy matter, and the mules in particular took 
a lot of handling. For a man it is not a difficult feat to 
drop from one terrace to another over a stone retaining wall 
about four feet in height, but to get a heavily laden mule 
to follow him is not so easy. It was a pitch-dark night. 
About midnight the Scottish crossed the bed of the wadi 
and began to climb its further side, the spur between the 
Surar Wadi and Jurah. 

As the Kensingtons approached the enemy positions, 
progress became slower and slower, and it became clear 
that the prearranged time-table could not be kept. It 
had been hoped that the Scottish would reach the Tower 
by about 2.15 a.m. on December 8. The men would then 
have a rest while the Kensingtons were engaged in seizing 
and picketing Jurah Hill. The first light of dawn was 
expected by 4.80 a.m. 

At 2.80 a.m. the head of the column was still a long 
way short of the Watch Tower. Heavy firing now began 
to break out in front. The Kensingtons had found the 


1 The mules carried the Lewis guns, the country being imprac- 
ticable for limbers. 
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enemy thoroughly on the alert. Not only were there 
strong and determined patrols round the Watch Tower 
itself, but Jurah Hill was held by a force estimated at 
not less than a Battalion. 

A somewhat confused action ensued. The Kensing- 
tons, greatly hampered by rain and darkness, and by the 
fact that they had to start their attack from a single-file 
formation, endeavoured to drive the enemy off Jurah 
Hill, but found him there in such strength that the task 
was at first beyond them. Launched into the attack 
under such unfavourable conditions, it would indeed have 
been surprising had it not been so. Wounded coming 
back told tales of being charged by their own men, and 
of parties being surrounded by Turks. 

Time was slipping away, and with Jurah still un- 
occupied and Tumulus Hill still unattacked, the situation 
was momentarily becoming more serious. There was now 
heavy fire from the direction of Ain Karim, where the 
Turks had again been discovered in unlooked-for strength. 
Here the Kensingtons had a hard task to clear the village, 
where a protracted fight was put up. 

It was necessary for Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby to act with 
promptitude. He went forward to the Watch Tower, 
which the Kensingtons succeeded in occupying, and was 
able there to get in touch with their C.O., Lieut.-Colonel 
Mackenzie. Having ascertained from him what the 
situation was, so far as he knew it, Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby 
sent for his O.C. companies, briefly explained the situation 
to them, and gave orders that each company was to form 
up at the Tower and proceed at once to the attack, dis- 
regarding the fighting on both flanks. A wedge was to 
be driven into the centre of the defence. Speed, it was 
pointed out, was the essence of the movement, and com- 
panies were not to wait for each other, but were to push 
on independently, and meet after daylight on the first 
objective. Each company would have to proceed on a 
compass bearing, which of course had been previously 
worked out. 

A Company (Captain Blackwell, M.C.), who led, at 
once formed up and disappeared into the rain and mist 
ahead, B (Captain Maclagan, M.C.) followed, then C 
(Captain Robertson), D (Captain Tinlin, M.C.), and lastly 
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Battalion Headquarters, with probably an interval of three 
minutes between each move. Orders were given for three 
companies of Civil Service Rifles to follow the Scottish, 
and their remaining company was left as a reserve to the 
Kensingtons. 

The line taken by the attacking companies lay along 
the west rough terraced hillside of Jurah, above Ain 
Karim, across watercourses and re-entrants, up and over 
those abominable terraces, and through numerous olive 
groves. The rain had begun to ease up as they started, 
but the soil on the terraces was sodden and sticky, and 
weighted the feet as if with lead. 

Dawn was breaking when A Company, on the left, 
were fired on by strong parties of Turks, posted among 
the rocks well in front of their trench system. B Com- 
pany had a perhaps harder country to traverse, and soon 
afterwards also came under heavy fire, which spread till 
they were being shot at from front and flank. 

C, following B, had fortunately become echeloned a 
little to the right, and a runner, coming back from Mac- 
lagan, asked Robertson to try to help him clear his flank 
for him. C Company thereupon faced half right and 
proceeded almost directly up Tumulus Hill. D Company 
followed A, who were making steady progress. 

The interest now centred on C and B Companies and 
the Turks established on Tumulus Hill. C Company had 
nearly gained the summit wlien they were checked by 
heavy machine-gun fire at short range. Cover was 
afforded by a convenient terrace, and orders passed for 
sectional rushes under covering fire. 

This movement had barely started when a London 
Scot was seen standing on the Turk sangar and waving 
his comrades on with his helmet. This proved to be 
Corporal C. W. Train, commanding No. 10 platoon rifle 
grenade section. When the check occurred, Train, 
who was on the extreme right of his company, quickly 
realised that a bold move to the right might enable him 
to outflank the machine-gun. He at once, on his own 
initiative, set out and crawled to the flank, successfully 
reaching the extreme left of the enemy sangar, which was 
unoccupied. Creeping along behind this, he in a few 
yards came within sight of an enemy machine-gun in 
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action. Being unperceived, he fired a rifle grenade at 
a range of about 60 yards, which burst close to the gun 
team and put most of them out of action. Train had 
meanwhile fitted and fired another grenade, and then, 
loading with ball, he opened fire on the team. Their 
officer, a German, appeared and fired at the corporal 
with his revolver, but Train put him out of action with 
a bullet in the buttocks, and rushing in, engaged the 
second gun with bombs. The crew of the latter took to 
their heels, one of them dismounting the gun and essaying 
to carry it out of action. Train shot at and killed him. 

C Company now came up to the position and found 
no less than seven dead Turks by the first gun, and two 
by the second. The officer and two men were made 
prisoner. Lance-Corporal F. Thornhill also distinguished 
himself at this time, moving out single-handed to bomb 
the enemy and doing him considerable damage. 

Corporal Train was awarded the Victoria Cross. The 
official record in the Gazette ran thus : 


No. 510051, Corporal Charles William Train, London 
Regiment. For most conspicuous bravery, dash, and initiative 
displayed under heavy fire when his company was unexpectedly 
engaged at close range by a party of the enemy with two 
machine-guns and brought to a standstill. Corporal Train, 
on his own initiative, rushed forward and engaged the enemy 
with rifle grenades and succeeded in putting some of the team 
out of action. He then shot at and wounded an officer in 
command, and with bomb and rifle killed and wounded the 
remainder of the team. After this he went to the assistance 
of a comrade who was bombing the enemy from their front, 
and shot at and killed one of the enemy who was carrying the 
second gun out of action. His courage and devotion to duty 
undoubtedly saved his Battalion heavy casualties and enabled 
them to advance to their objective at a time when the situation 
seemed critical. 


News of the award reached the Battalion while it was 
at Ras el Tawil at the end of February, and telegrams 
of congratulation thereafter poured in from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief downwards. On May 16 following, 
Lieut.-General Sir P. W. Chetwode visited the Battalion, 
then at Ain Arik, and presented the nbbon on a Battalion 
“parade. He said: “It is always a pleasure to have the 
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privilege of looking a brave man in the face. I have that 
privilege to-day.” 

Corporal Train was invested with the Victoria Cross 
by His Majesty The King at 2nd Army Headquarters, 
Blendecques, France, on August 6, 1918. One of the 
veterans of the Battalion, Train joined the Regiment in 
February 1909, went to France with A Company and 
fought at Messines and Givenchy. Invalided home in 
March 1915, he became after recovery a member of the 
8rd Battalion, and was one of the draft which reached 
the 2nd Battalion in Salonica. 

Having now reached the summit of Tumulus Hill, 
C Company were able to bring an enfilade fire to bear on 
the Turkish trenches, with the result that B Company 
were soon able to get forward again, and in a short time 
were signalling back from the first objective. Battalion 
Headquarters had now come up in rear of C, and borrow- 
ing their remaining Lewis gun directed it on the enemy 
reserves, causing them to retire in disorder. The Ken- 
singtons, fighting with fine stubbornness, had finally 
triumphed, and the Turks were fleeing from them in the 
direction of Malhah. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby, who had seen the final advance 
up Tumulus Hill, now ordered the leading companies to 
proceed to the second objective, while C Company and 
Battalion Headquarters moved up to the first. The 
Turkish infantry, not yet recovered from the shock of 
the attack, put up little resistance, but their gunners fired 
furiously, and caused a good many casualties during the 
advance. 

Within an hour A and B were lying on the second 
objective, with C and D close up in support. On the left 
the Queen’s Westminsters had carried the Khurbet es 
Suhr system and were in touch with the Scottish. 

It was now about 9 a.m., and a long check ensued. 
Little information was available, but it presently became 
known that the 180th Brigade, which had attacked later 
than the 179th Brigade, had not yet managed to capture 
the whole of the Deir Yesin trenches and was reorganising 
for another attack. The 179th was to await the result | 
of this before advancing further. Here on that stony 
high ground, then, the Scottish lay awaiting orders. The 
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Turks were well aware that the hill held large numbers 
of British, and began a persistent and accurate shelling. 
A good many men were hit, and the delay became more 
and more exasperating. 

Deir Yesin was probably not finally and completely 
in British possession till 5 p.m. Everything was ready 
in the Scottish for the advance, Colonel Ogilby having 
given all the companies the details regarding their next 
objectives. The fight for Jerusalem, however, had finished. 
By 5.80 p.m. the Turks could be seen pulling their guns 
out of their pits by the railway station. Firing had ceased. 

The night spent after the battle of Jerusalem was one 
of the most trying that the Battalion ever experienced. 
Rations were not up. Everyone was in wet clothes. A 
biting wind swept over the hill, and it was much too cold 
for sleep. Men not on sentry lay behind heaps of stones 
and shivered. <A few were able to gain the shelter of some 
caves. 

Fighting patrols commanded by Lieuts. D.T. McPherson, 
A. Chisholm, and R. H. Holme went out frequently and 
explored all the ground in front. McPherson’s party was 
heavily fired on. Holme towards dawn on December 9 
actually entered the suburbs, and was told that the Turk 
had “‘imshied.”” This proved to be true. Izzet Bey, the 
Governor, had ordered evacuation about 2 a.m., driving 
off himself down the Jericho road, instructing the Mayor 
to surrender the city. 

There is a good story regarding the surrender. The 
first officer to enter the outskirts of Jerusalem was a 
Gunner major, who soon after dawn on the 9th, when 
the infantry had pushed through, rode up to look for 
gun positions. To him the Mayor, impressed no doubt 
by the fact that he was mounted, formally offered the 
keys of the city. The Gunner said he was busy, and told 
the Mayor to find someone else. Later in the morning 
Brigadier-General Watson, 180th Brigade, galloped up 
and was formally presented with the keys, which he 
accepted. Major-General Shea, having heard of this, 
sent the keys back, as he desired himself to receive them 
in the name of the 60th Division. This ceremony took 
place during the afternoon, and was accompanied by 
some pomp. But on December 11 General Allenby 
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made his official entry, and the keys had again to be 
brought out and surrendered by Mr. Mayor, who, after 
the last ceremony, is said to have saluted the Chief of 
Staff quite smartly, and asked for seven days’ leave. 
General Chetwode never seems to have accepted the 
keys ; perhaps he refused the Mayor leave. 

It was a welcome dawn which broke on December 9 
and found the London Scottish lying cold and wet among 
the rocks on the captured positions. Immediate danger 
being over, the men closed to the left, and assembled on 
the Ain Karim-Jerusalem road. The cooks were forward, 
and tea and rum put a better complexion on things. Sad 
to say, the difficult country and the distances had operated 
against the R.A.M.C. to such an extent that many of the 
wounded were still lying out on the road waiting evacua- 
tion. They had passed an unspeakably miserable night. 

About noon the Brigade moved off in column of route, 
the Scottish leading, to enter the city, passing on their 
way, just over the ridge, two Turkish field guns which 
had been cut off and captured by the Queen’s West- 
minsters. Marching with a good swing, and headed by 
the pipers, the Scottish moved down the Jaffa road and 
entered the suburbs about 5 p.m. The route was lined 
by the inhabitants, a heterogeneous crowd, who received 
the troops with hand-clapping. There was no enthusiasm, 
rather a mild curiosity. 

By a curious coincidence it was the day on which the 
Jews for more than 2000 years have kept the anniversary 
of another conquest of Jerusalem—its deliverance from 
the rule of the heathen Seleucids by Judas Maccabeus. 
Jerusalem had been under the rule of the Turk for 400 years. 

The Scottish did not reach so far as the city 
proper. Turning north through the Jewish quarter, they 
proceeded to the north-western outskirts, where just as 
darkness fell they went into billets in a huge stone building, 
formerly the Syrian Orphanage, but plundered by the 
Turks and recently used by them as a barracks. Officers 
were quartered in a villa near by. The rain commenced 
to fall again and continued all night, and the Scottish 
Sheena themselves fortunate in having a roof to cover 
them. 

The Turks, though they had evacuated Jerusalem, had 
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not retired far. The 181st Brigade, which had followed 
them early in the day, had come up with them on the 
Mount of Olives, where they put up a stout defence. It 
was not until late on the 9th, when the 58rd Division 
made its appearance, advancing from Bethlehem, that 
the enemy could be induced to abandon their positions on 
the Mount. 

The situation on the morning of the 10th was that the 
74th Division had swung out from tlie direction of Neby 
Samwil and held a line between that place and Shafat. 
From Shafat the 181st Brigade held as far south as Scopus, 
where it linked up with the 58rd Division. It was clear 
that the Turks were not yet far enough from tlie city to 
give elbow room to the British. British howitzers were 
firing from positions within 400 yards of the Damascus 
Gate. The fourth objective had not yet been reached. 
There was, moreover, active talk in high places of a 
violent counter-attack which was to recover the city. 

The battle for Jerusalem is remarkable as being one 
in which the infantry, unsupported by artillery, over- 
whelmed and put to flight an enemy probably numerically 
as strong as themselves and well supported by guns. 
Many might think such an achievement to be impossible 
in modern warfare, but the fact that it was done stands 
clear on record, and the 60th Division may well be proud 
of having accomplished it. The flank attack of the 
179th Brigade was probably not expected, the Turks 
thinking that the difficult and intricate nature of the 
country would force the British Commander to launch his 
assault further north. 

When, a week or so after the capture of Jerusalem, 
Major-General Shea inspected the London Scottish he 
addressed them in the following words : 


If you will remember the first time I spoke to you, I told 
you what an interest I took in your Battalion, because I hap- 
pened, when I was in France in 1914, to have been instrumental 
in getting your lst Battalion up to the Messines Ridge, where 
they fought so well; and I cannot tell you with what pride 
and pleasure I now gather you round me to say how much 
I thank you for all the good work you have done, and how I 
congratulate you on the way you fought. You fought in a way 
which will not only make your country proud of you, the whole 
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of the London Scottish proud of you, but also those at home 
who are dear to you thrill with joy when they hear what you 
have done. I am perfectly certain that your fine perform- 
ances will spur you on to add to your reputation when you get 
another chance to meet the enemy. I congratulate you, Colonel 
Ogilby, your officers, non-commissioned officers and men of this 
magnificent Battalion. 


Many have claimed the distinction of having been 
responsible for the fall of Jerusalem. The XXIst Corps 
have units who say that when they seized Neby Samwil 
the city was as good as theirs. General Sir John Monash 
has said that the Australian Mounted Corps were the first 
to enter the city. Some of the 58rd Division assert that 
but for their advent it would have held out. The plain 
unvarnished truth is that it fell as the result of the assault 
and capture of its western defences by the 60th (London) 
Division. 

The Scottish casualties in the capture of Jerusalem 
were 9 other ranks killed and 1 officer and 68 other 
ranks wounded. Immediate awards were made as under : 


1 Victoria Cross, 
1 Bar to Military Cross, 
2 Military Crosses, 
and 1 Distinguished Conduct Medal. 


CHaPpTer VII 


SHAFAT—TURKISH ATTACK ON JERUSALEM— 
ADVANCE TO RAM ALLAH—ZAMBY AND 
SUFFA—EL MUN TAR—NEBY MUSA—RETURN 
TO JERUSALEM 


See Maps 17 and 18 facing p. 837 


T early dawn on December 10 heavy small-arms fire 
Awe audible from the direction of the Mount of Olives, 

and it was clear that there must be more fighting 
ahead ere the British could definitely claim that the city 
was wholly in their power. The Scottish were paraded at 
7 a.M. on the main road outside their billets, and marched 
off through the narrow dirty streets of the Jewish quarter, 
and north out on the Nablus road. 

A touching reception was given them by the ladies of 
the American Mission as they passed their house. These 
good people had suffered much at the hands of the Turks, 
and had only with difficulty avoided being forced to 
move with them when they retired. They subsequently 
demonstrated their gratitude by many kindnesses to the 
British troops. 

The Turkish line now ran from their old positions 
opposite Neby Samwil, eastward to the Jerusalem-Nablus 
road, which was crossed about 14 miles north of the 
village of Shafat. From here it curved south along the 
. eastern side of the Mount of Olives, the summit being in 
possession of the British. The British line was held on 
the south by the 58rd Division; the 60th Division was 
astride the road, and on its left came the 74th Division. 

The Battalion passed several British guns on the 
Nablus road, all firing to the east, where the 58rd Division 
was consolidating its position. 

About a mile north of the city the Battalion left the 
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road and followed a circuitous path, which in the course 
of about an hour brought it nearly to the road again 
just short of Shafat, where units of the 74th Division were 
found holding posts among the rocks to the north of 
the village. The companies relieved belonged to the 
12th Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers (Ayr and Lanark 
Yeomanry). 

A definite line was soon established by the Scottish 
and there was very active night patrolling. The A Com- 
pany patrols in particular showed great boldness, frequently 
engaging the enemy and carrying off from under his very 
nose large quantities of wood which he had collected for 
bridge repairs. Wood was a ration in Palestine, and any 
extra that could be secured was invaluable. The Turks 
shelled a good deal, but the men were well spread out and 
casualties were few. 

On the night of December 11-12 the line was 
advanced about 1000 yards. The move was successfully 
accomplished, but it alarmed the enemy, who shelled 
vigorously all the next afternoon and caused some 
casualties. 

On December 18 advanced parties from the London 
Irish came up to take over, but for some reason or other 
the relief was postponed until the 15th. On that day 
the Battalion went into billets in Jerusalem. This time 
the Jewish schools were allotted to the Scottish as billets, 
and proved to be admirably adapted for the purpose. 

The Battalion remained in Jerusalem until Christmas 
Eve. The time was mostly spent in refitting, but many of 
the men availed themselves of the opportunities offered 
for visiting the Holy City, parties being marched round 
under the charge of officers. 

On December 19 the Battalion carried out a house-to- 
house search for arms, which General Allenby had by pro- 
clamation ordered to be handed in. The whole city was 
divided into areas, of which one was allotted to each 
Battalion. The Scottish searched about half of the Jewish 
quarter. As was expected, very little was found, and the 
arms unearthed were mostly of a character fitting them for 
@ museum rather than for actual use. 

About this time some important changes took place in 
the personnel of the Battalion. Major J. H. Young left 
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to act temporarily as Brigade Major. He was later 
appointed to the command of the Queen’s Westminsters, 
and did not return to the Scottish. He was succeeded 
as Second in Command by Captain R. Whyte, Captain 
J. S. Monro assuming the duties of Adjutant. It had 
for some time been the Brigadier-General’s wish that 
Captain W. Anderson, D.C.M., 179th Trench Mortar 
Battery, should have a more important command. The 
rapidity of movement in Palestine, and the comparative 
immobility of the trench mortars, had caused serious 
discussion as to whether they should not be done away 
with. Anderson was offered the post of Second in Com- 
mand of the London Irish, but steadfastly and earnestly 
refused to soldier as an infantryman with anyone save the 
Scottish. His request was granted, and he became Second 
in Command of D Company. Captain Tinlin being shortly 
afterwards invalided, Anderson succeeded him in his 
command and retained it till the end of the war. 

Captain J. B. Stubbs, the Medical Officer, was sent into 
hospital after the capture of Jerusalem, and was succeeded 
by Captain H. A. Milton, R.A.M.C. Stubbs after his 
recovery had a spell of Brigade work, but returned to the 
Scottish in time to accompany them back to France in 
May 1918. There can be but few M.O.’s who have stuck 
so determinedly to a unit as did Stubbs to the Scottish. 

A new Padre, the Rev. G. L. Leslie, joined the 
Battalion in Jerusalem, and a new Quartermaster also 
arrived in the person of Captain E. Farrington (Queen’s 
Royal West Surreys). Since Clephane left in Salonica 
this important work had been most satisfactorily carried 
out by 2nd Lieut. C. L. Watson, who was later appointed 
to a position on the staff of the XXth Corps. 

On December 24 the London Scottish moved out to 
Shafat and took over from the London Irish as Battalion 
in Brigade reserve. The 179th Brigade now lay astride 
the Jerusalem-Nablus road with the Queen’s Westminsters 
to the east of the road and the Kensingtons to the 
west of it. The Civil Service lay in rear of the West- 
minsters and echeloned to their right, so as to watch the 
flank of the 58rd Division. The Westminsters’ line in- 
cluded two important hills, Ras el Tawil and Tel el Ful, 
both of them commanding positions, and the latter in 
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particular dominating a long stretch of the road. The 
Kensingtons, west of the road, joined hands with the 
181st Brigade, somewhere near the village of Beit Hannina. 

There were persistent rumours that the Turks were 
planning a counter-attack on such a scale as should regain 
the city. Intelligence issued a forecast timing the attempt 
for Christmas morning. General Allenby had himself 
planned an advance for that day, to push the enemy to 
a safer distance from Jerusalem. The weather, which 
was awful, compelled him, however, to postpone this 
project. The wadis were flooded, the terraces knee-deep 
in mud, there was no sign of the storm abating, and any 
movement on a large scale was impracticable. 

Christmas Day proved peaceful but appallingly uncom- 
fortable. Heavy rain poured down from a leaden sky. 
The area in which the Battalion lay was a sea of mud, and 
not a man possessed a stitch of dry clothing. Battalion 
Headquarters moved into Shafat village and established 
themselves in one of the houses there. Later the men 
moved in, half a company at a time, to eat their Christmas 
dinner. It was certainly the most cheerless that any of 
them had ever consumed, consisting of a short ration of 
bully beef and biscuits. A consignment of turkeys, for 
which the Battalion had paid £60, never got beyond Deir 
Sineid. 

On the 26th there was still some rain, but on the whole 
the weather had improved. This day’s Intelligence 
announced that the Turks had decided to attack at 2 a.m. 
on the 27th. As if to confirm this, the Turkish gunners 
shelled heavily all the afternoon. Sergeant Bickford 
(Mapping Section), who was hit this day, was a serious loss. 

The Battalion stood to arms at 1 a.m. The enemy’s 
guns duly opened at 2, covering their advance by a heavy 
bombardment. The main weight of their attack came down 
the line of the Nablus road, and they made special efforts 
to seize Ras el Tawil and Tel el Ful. In this they were 
partially successful, for at the second attempt they managed 
to force the Westminsters back from the first-named hill. 
Tel el Ful resisted all their efforts to capture it. 

At daylight a counter-attack took place on Ras el Tawil, 
two platoons of the Civil Service being sent forward to 
co-operate with the Westminsters. There was some 
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unfortunate misunderstanding; the attacks by the two 
parties did not synchronise, and the Civil Service platoons, 
after an heroic attempt, were practically wiped out. 
Matters were thus assuming a serious aspect on the 179th 
Brigade right. On the left the Kensingtons repulsed all 
efforts to dislodge them. Two companies of the Scottish, 
B and D, were now ordered to cross to the east side of 
the road and support the Westminsters. They were 
not, however, seriously engaged. About 9 a.m. the West- 
minsters counter-attacked Ras el Tawil and regained the 
position. 

So far as the 60th Division front was concerned, a lull 
in the battle now occurred. The 58rd Division had been 
attacked from the east, but had easily maintained their 
commanding positions along the crest of the Mount of 
Olives. The interest now shifted to the Turkish right, 
where heavy firing told that the counter-attack by the 
74th and 10th Divisions had started. The enemy, how- 
ever, was not yet done with, and made one more desperate 
attempt to pierce the British line. The brunt of the 
attack fell on the Kensingtons, who met it with their 
usual doggedness. Their line was entered in one or two 
places, but the reserves came up and soon bundled the 
enemy out again. C Company London Scottish were 
ordered forward and placed at the disposal of the Kensing- 
tons’ Commanding Officer. He did not employ them 
actively, but sent them up in support of his left, where 
they lay for the rest of the afternoon. 

After this the Turks gave up the attempt and fell back 
to their original line. The British armoured cars now 
dashed up the Nablus road, firing impartially on friend 
and foe alike; but the Turkish gunners soon checked 
them, and then forced them to retire, even succeeding in 
putting one of them out of action. 

When darkness came C Company London Scottish 
took over the patrolling of the Kensington front, and 
one of their parties captured a Turkish machine-gun and 
team. 

On the 28th there was more heavy fighting to the west, 
but the 60th Division had on the whole a very quiet day. 

A general advance was ordered for dawn on the 29th, 
the Division going forward with the 180th and 18l1st 
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Brigades in front, and the 179th in support. For the 
Scottish the march lay straight over the recent battlefield, 
which was strewn with Turkish dead and wounded, some 
of them dressed in British uniforms. Passing west of 
Khurbet Adaseh, noon found the Scottish near Kulundia. 
Proceeding, the Battalion was halted on the slope of a 
hill some 2000 yards further north, and a short distance 
west of the Nablus road. Here bivouacs were pitched, 
close by several batteries of guns, which, all in line, 
entertained the Scottish to a thrilling spectacle as they 
delivered late in the evening an impressive bombard- 
ment of the ridge about Ram Allah and Bireh as the 
assault was being made by the 18st Brigade. This was 
successful. 

For the Turks their attempt to regain Jerusalem proved 
a colossal disaster. The net result was the annihilation 
of one Army Corps, followed by a forced withdrawal to 
a line some ten miles further back. By the end of the 
battle they were out of sight of Jerusalem. 

The 60th Division was now relieved from duty in the 
line round Ram Allah and ordered back to billets in 
Jerusalem. On December 81 the London Scottish reached 
their former quarters in the Jewish schools, having started 
from their bivouac area at dawn. 

There was much to do and little time to do it in if 
the festival of Hogmanay was to be celebrated in fitting 
manner. Concerts were hastily arranged, rations supple- 
mented as far as was possible, and a certain amount of 
liquid refreshment procured. The officers held high 
revel in a small hotel near the Jaffa Gate. A Mess dinner 
was held, at which the Brigade Staff were the guests. 

After dinner Brigadier-General Edwards announced 
that he would shortly be resigning command of the 
Brigade. He was old, he said, and had been fighting on 
the Indian frontier before most of his hearers were born. 
He felt that the time had come for him to give way to a 
younger man. It would always be a matter of pride to 
him to have had under him so fine a Battalion as the 
2nd London Scottish. 

To most of his hearers the recollection of that spare 
wiry figure, tramping tirelessly round his front line, seemed 
to belie the words he uttered. General Edwards typified 
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the fine, straight, fearless type of General Officer. When 
he left the Brigade soon after, his cool head and sound 
judgment were greatly missed. 

During the evening orders came in that the 60th 
Division was to relieve the 58rd on the following day, 
the movement to begin at dawn. By this time, however, 
spirits were unquenchable, and the ‘‘ wee sma hoors”’ 
were reached before the party dispersed. 

By 6 a.m. on January 1,1918, the Battalion was moving 
out eastwards to relieve the 1/6th Battalion Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, on the line Zamby—White Hill—Es Suffa. It 
reached the Headquarters of the Welshmen about 9 a.M., 
having marched down past the Damascus Gate, across 
the brook Kedron, up over the Mount of Olives, and 
down the steep path past El Aisawiyeh village. It was 
a march worth remembering, and one of those who took 
part in it recorded his impressions in the London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette thus : 


On New Year’s morn we scaled the Mount of Olives, and 
beheld for the first time what must be one of the most striking 
views in the world. At our feet lay the eastern hills of Judaea, 
magnificent in their naked grandeur. Brown, treeless, and 
desolate, twisted into all kinds of fantastic shapes, they 
sloped away towards the Jordan valley. To the south-east 
lay the Dead Sea, forbidding and sinister, and far beyond, 
clothed in a dim grey haze, the mountains of Moab, mysterious 
and defiant. 

It was fortunate that the morning was clear, for this pano- 
rama, seen for the first time, cannot fail to impress even the 
most unemotional of men. 


The line which the London Scottish took over lay along 
a series of commanding hills, known as White Hill, Zamby, 
and Es Suffa. The Turks were far to the east on Arak 
Ibrahim, where they were observed to be inhabiting a 
number of caves. Between the two forces lay the Wadi 
by Ruabeh, very deep, with precipitous rocky sides, said 
natives to be unclimbable. 

Soon after the relief was complete rain began to fall, 
and continued for three days, reducing the paths to the 
familiar mud. Battalion Headquarters was established 
in a large cave which had at least the merit of being dry, 
while one of the companies was also lucky enough to find 
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caves in which the men by turns could obtain some rest. 
Defences were worked on, trenches being dug where the 
ground permitted, and sangars built on the more stony 
arts. 

: There was little else doing. Night patrols could 
scarcely move in the intricate country, so daylight patrols 
were substituted. One of these in its wanderings disturbed 
a brown bear. 

The Commanding Officer, going out on reconnaissance 
later, demanded a rifle on the chance that he might get 
a shot at this gentleman. The rifle was handed to him 
by a private, with the remark “* Will you want the bayonet 
too, sir?” 

Once or twice the Turks fired at the advanced night 
posts as they withdrew at dawn, but did no damage and 
the fire was not returned. 

It was at one time proposed that the Battalion should 
carry out an attack on the Arak Ibrahim positions, and 
first the acting Brigadier (Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Thomson, 
R.E.), and later the Corps Commander (Lieut.-General 
Sir P. W. Chetwode) came up to the Scottish line to dis- 
cuss the matter. General Allenby, however, had in view 
an operation of far greater magnitude, and the idea of 
a local engagement was soon abandoned. 

On January 9 the Queen’s Westminsters relieved the 
Scottish, who withdrew into billets on the Mount of Olives. 
The whole Battalion was quartered in Sir John Grey 
Hill’s house, a large stone building, affording a fine view 
in all directions. The officers got an excellent Mess going 
in another house near by, reputed to have been the harem 
of a wealthy Turk. This gentleman had removed the 
ladies, but left the fleas. 

The Scottish remained in this pleasant situation till 
February 2. Courses of intensive specialist training were 
embarked on, while large parties were constantly detailed 
to assist the Engineers. There were morning and after- 
noon classes in Lewis gun, signalling, bombing and 
grenades, scouting, musketry, etc., and the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major conducted a non-commissioned officers’ 
class. A range was rigged up, and the Sergeants’ Wapin- 
schaw, a time-honoured institution, was held, followed by 
a concert in the Sergeants’ Mess which lacked nothing of 
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the usual enthusiasm. Large numbers of officers and men 
were granted leave to Egypt ; while, under the guidance of 
the Padre, most of the men who had not hitherto visited 
the Holy City made their pilgrimage. 

The Scottish billet stood next door, so to speak, to 
the most prominent building on the Mount of Olives, the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria Hospice, ostensibly a German 
philanthropic institution, but really, so it has been said, 
a palace which the All-Highest had decided to make his 
residence in the country when his army should have made 
him a World Dictator. This imposing erection had been 
opened by Wilhelm IT himself on the occasion of his visit 
to Jerusalem in 1908. It was now occupied as XXth Corps 
Headquarters. 

Permission at this time was also obtained to take the 
Battalion by route march to the village of Bethlehem, in 
order that the members of the London Scottish might visit 
the Church of the Nativity. The unique facility which 
was afforded was greatly appreciated, and, in small parties, 
the entire Battalion were shown through the Church and 
taken below to the crypt chapel which marks the situation 
of the Manger. In the vault a London Scot stood sentry 
on the spot which had formerly been occupied by a Turkish 
guard, though not on the raised platform which was 
provided for the Moslein. 

On February 2 the Battalion handed over Sir John 
Grey Hill’s house to the 2/20th Battalion, and went under 
canvas in the same area. The change made for discomfort, 
for the rainy season was now at its height. There were 
frequent gales of wind, almost continuous rain, and 
occasionally sleet. Major-General Shea, seizing a fine day, 
inspected the Battalion on February 4. From the 5th till 
the 11th was one wild storm, rivalling in intensity those 
which had been experienced in Salonica. 

“Burns Nicht” was duly celebrated, the Padre pro- 
posing the “ Toast” in the Mess. The haggis which had 
been sent out by Mrs. Malcolm’s fund, intended for 
Hogmanay, was cooked on this occasion, but time had 
overcome it and it had to be discarded. 

There was a return of fine weather on February 11, and 
on the same day the Commander-in-Chief’s next operation 
was disclosed. He had decided to attack the Turkish 
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flank once more, and once more the 60th Division was 
detailed for the duty. On this occasion the enemy was 
first to be driven back into the Jordan valley, and then 
across the river. Jericho was to be seized and held. The 
British right would then rest securely on the Dead Sea, 
and, freed from anxiety in this direction, the Commander- 
in-Chief would be able to pursue the campaign in any other 
theatre which he might choose. 

The scene of the coming operations was a tract of 
country than which, in the whole world, there can be none 
more difficult to fight in, not even excepting the Indian 
frontier. As thecrow flies, Jerichois only some fifteen miles 
from the Mount of Olives. Five miles further east, at 
Ghoraniyeh, is the only bridge which spans the lower waters 
of the Jordan. The Mount of Olives is some 2600 feet 
above sea level. Jericho is 800 feet below sea level, and 
Ghoraniyeh lies nearly 800 feet lower than Jericho, so that 
from the Mount of Olives one must descend nearly 4000 
feet before the waters of Jordan are reached. From 
Jerusalem to the Jordan is not an even slope. The first 
15 miles is over a wild and broken country, masses of steep 
rocky hills covered for the most part with thick scrub. 
These are intersected by deep wadis, gullies, and ravines, 
many of them with precipitous sides and boulder-strewn 
beds. The general trend is, of course, eastward to the 
Jordan valley, but the whole country is twisted into the 
most fanciful shapes imaginable. 

A metalled road, in good repair, lay between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, and there were several tracks, or ancient 
roads, all leading down by their several ways to the 
Jordan valley. Only the metalled road was practicable 
for wheels. Over the others only pack transport was 
possible. Roughly parallel with the main road, and to the 
north of it, runs an enormously deep wadi, known in its 
upper reaches as the Wadi Farah, and lower down as the 
Wadi Kelt. It boasts a perennial stream, which, issuing 
through an impressive gorge from the mountain mass 
west of Jericho, runs through the town and flows into the 
Jordan at Makhadet Hajlah. At Talaat ed Dumm (the 
Hill of Blood) the main road runs over a high ridge. The 
summit is crowned with the ruins of a castle, alongside of 
which stood the traditional Inn of the Good Samaritan. 
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The Inn was used as a Turkish Headquarters and in due 
course demolished by the British gunners. 

The Turkish line opposite to the front held by the 
60th Division now ran from Ras el Tawil, on the north, 
across the Wadi Farah, over Talaat ed Dumm, with an 
advanced post at Arak Ibrahim, southward over the 
massif of Jebel Ekteif, and so by Jebel Jofet Sen to 
the hill of El Muntar, 1725 feet in height. 

The plan for the attack on this strong position was 
to turn it by capturing El] Muntar, after which the Anzac 
Mounted Corps would swing round by the mountain tracks 
towards Jericho and thus menace the Turkish line of 
retreat. It was anticipated that the enemy would either 
retire at once or give way before the frontal attack on 
Jebel Ekteif which would be delivered twenty-four hours 
after the fall of El Muntar. El Muntar was thus regarded 
as the key to the whole position. To the London Scottish 
was assigned the duty of capturing it. 

The Scottish moved from the Mount of Olives on 
February 17. The route was through Bethany and so 
on to the Wadi En Nar, in which the Battalion went into 
bivouac some eight miles from the base of El Muntar. 
The 18th was a day of rest. 

El Muntar is a steep rocky hill, throwing out two 
prominent razor-backed spurs, one to the north and the 
other to the north-west. There is a deep re-entrant 
between them, named by the Scottish “ The Shaft.” 
The eastern and southern faces of the hill are precipitous 
and impassable, except in one place on the north-east 
face, where a perilous goat-track leads to the lower 
ground, 

Colonel Ogilby’s plan of attack was to approach the 
hill by night from the north-west, drop one company on 
the north-west spur, and move the remaining three to 
the north spur. Here a right-form would be made, fol- 
lowed by an advance up the hill. The Battalion was 
to be in position to deliver an assault at dawn on the 
sangars and trenches crowning the summit. The detached 
company was to move independently, and deliver its 
assault simultaneously with that of the main body. 

The Battalion moved from the Wadi En Nar at 8P.M., 
and, turning left, toiled laboriously up the steep Wadi 
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Jinjis, reaching the high ground above its source about 
11 pm. At Bir el Nuk a halt was ordered and an 
hour’s rest was given. From where they lay El Muntar 
stood out a clean-cut silhouette against the rising moon. 
C Company (Captain Robertson, M.C.) was detailed as 
advanced guard. It was followed by D Company (Captain 
Maclagan, M.C.), which was to deliver the main assault, 
and B Company (Captain H. Buchanan), which formed 
the reserve. A Company (Captain Blackwell, M.C.), 
which was to move up the north-west spur, brought up 
the rear. The 10th Mountain Howitzer Battery was 
attached to the Scottish. 

At 12.80 a.m. on the 19th the move was resumed. 
C Company extended across the front, went forward on 
compass bearing. A Company dropped back and moved 
independently. Soon after 1 a.m. the bed of “‘ The Shaft” 
was crossed and the climb up the northern spur begun. 

The going was rough and stony, covered with long 
grass and scrub. Progress was steady, but very slow. 
At last the back of the northern ridge was gained, the 
form to the right made, and a halt ordered. It was found 
that the line taken had been too far to the left, so that 
the Battalion had struck the ridge lower down than had 
been intended. 

Having verified the position, the Battalion began 
the advance up the spur, and soon reached the point 
for deployment. This done, the march was resumed. 
Direction was easy, the razor-backed spur giving a clear 
line. The covering company reached its halting point 
without drawing fire, lay down, and sent out patrols. 
These drew fire almost at once from two enemy posts. 

Dawn was now at hand, and prompt to time Maclagan 
led his company through the covering line and moved 
towards the summit of the hill. Perhaps fifty shots 
were fired at them, perhaps more, but in ten minutes 
they could be seen in the grey light swarming all over 
the Turkish positions, with A Company, which had timed 
its separate advance perfectly, meeting them from the 
other direction. About thirty of the enemy were descried 
retiring to the north-east, and both D and C Companies 
speeded them with their Lewis guns. Further off, other 
Turks could be seen, all in retreat. El Muntar was won, 
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and one miserable, half-starved-looking prisoner was the 
66 bag.” 

The Turks bluffed the British Command here, for it 
was certainly thought that they did more than patrol 
this hill. Their works on the top proved to be mostly 
dummies. 

The Scottish lay on El Muntar all day. From the 
summit the Anzacs could be seen moving round the flank 
between the hill and the Dead Sea. They were seen to 
be meeting with opposition, and had been checked when 
dusk cut them off from view. At 5 p.m. Captain 
Buchanan received orders to move his company to Rujm 
Rehif, and an hour later the rest of the Battalion got 
orders to follow. The descent from El Muntar was 
accomplished not without difficulty, and by 10 p.m. the 
Battalion was concentrated again near Rujm Rehif. 

The night was passed at this place, but no bivouacs 
were pitched, nor fires lit. 

At dawn the bombardment began which preceded 
the main attack on Jebel Ekteif and Talaat ed Dumm. 
An hour later the Scottish were moving up in support as 
fast as they could go. The nature of the country imposed 
a march in single file; there were no tracks, and the 
obstacles to progress were many and varied. In places 
the steep banks of wadis had to be “shaved ”’ down to 
admit of descent and ascent, in places a road had to be 
improvised along a rough wadi bed. At 8 pP.m., when 
the Scottish arrived on the scene, the battle was over, 
Jebel Ekteif was in British hands. 

The attack had been carried out by the Civil Service 
Rifles and the Queen’s Westminsters. The Kensingtons, 
who were originally detailed as an attacking Battalion, 
were unable to cross a deep wadi, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Young, realising the situation, had brought up his 
Battalion and afforded effective help to the Civil Service. 

Before dark the Scottish were ordered to find an out- 
post line covering the ancient road up which it was clear 
that any counter-stroke by the Turk must come, but the 
men were barely in position when an order came through 
that the Battalion would pass through the outpost line 
at 2 a.M. on the 21st to move to the attack of Neby Musa. 

Neby Musa (Moses’ Tomb) is a large mosque, which 
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according to Moslem tradition marks the burial-place of 
the Prophet. It stands among pleasant grass-covered 
hills, just on the high ground marking the edge of the 
Jordan valley. The Turks were known to use it as a train- 
ing centre and dump, and it was thought that a rapid 
capture of the place might provide both prisoners and 
matériel. It had been one of the objectives of the Anzac 
Horse on their way round the flank to Jericho. They 
had been held up short of the place by a Turkish rear- 
guard, and thus the Scottish were sent forward through 
the hills to assist in its capture. 

There was a cloudy sky and the night was very dark, 
when at 2 a.m. the Battalion passed on down the line 
of the ancient road. It was a slow proceeding getting 
the pack animals along, for not only was the track rough, 
and in places very steep, but owing to the darkness it was 
only with difficulty that its course could be followed at all. 

With the first grey light of dawn many lights could 
be seen twinkling on the far left front. This was judged 
to be Jericho, and a bearing showed that Neby Musa was 
now only some two miles ahead. As daylight came 
progress was a little better, and soon a halt was called 
on a ridge from which the whitewashed domes of the 
Monastery could be clearly seen. A quick eye gazing to 
the south made out long lines of mounted men moving 
north. A glass told that they were the Anzacs. 

Now ensued a race to be first in. Off went the lead- 
ing company, A, taking, it must be admitted, some risks 
in the method of their advance. The support company, 
B, followed them in column on the track, while the two 
remaining companies came on in more leisurely fashion. 
There was no opposition, and when the Anzacs rode up 
to the place they found A Company London Scottish in 
possession and Colone] Ogilby riding out with two of his 
company commanders to select an outpost line. To say 
that the mounted men were taken aback is to put it 
mildly. One of them, not realising what had happened, 
asked Colonel Ogilby what squadron he commanded. 
The reply he gave was ‘‘ The Hodden Horse.” 

The Anzacs swept on towards Jericho, from which 
place, later in the day, they drove the Turks, pursuing them 
down to the Jordan crossing at Ghoraniyeh. 
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C and D Companies were halted and sent into bivouac 
about half a mile short of Neby Musa, while A and B held 
an outpost line covering all approaches to the place. It 
rained heavily, and later in the day the two rear companies 
were brought into the shelter of the Monastery. This 
was a large rambling stone-built edifice having a flagged 
courtyard, in the centre of which stood the chapel con- 
taining the tomb of the Prophet. The Turks had evidently 
used the place as a training centre, for targets, aiming 
rests, etc., were lying about. The only spoils which the 
Scottish annexed were two Turkish drums, which were 
carried and beaten for many a mile afterwards. 

The Brigade had sent a section of Field Artillery in 
rear of the Battalion, and the guns eventually arrived 
at a point on the road from which they could neither 
advance nor retire, since there was no room for them to 
use their mules. Relays of working parties were sent 
back to them and succeeded in man-hauling the guns into 
Neby Musa on the afternoon of February 22. 

General Allenby having now achieved the whole of his 
objectives, ordered the 60th Division to retire, leaving the 
mounted men to hold the Jordan valley. The Scottish 
accordingly left Neby Musa on February 28, and did a 
trying uphill march of fourteen miles to Talaat ed Dumm, 
going into bivouac for the night a little to the west of 
that place. The next day they marched in torrential 
rain back to their old camping ground on the Mount of 
Olives. This was the Battalion’s first climb up the 
famous hill of Bethany, surely the longest, steepest, and 
stoniest that it had ever known. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ER RAM—RAS EL TAWIL—JEBEL KURUNTUL— 
MANDESI FORD—PASSAGE OF THE JORDAN 
—ACTION AT EL HAUD—ES SALT—RETURN 
TO JERUSALEM 


See General Map Palestine at beginning ; Map 18 facing p. 336 


HE London Scottish remained for only one day on the 
| Mount of Olives, and on February 26, 1918, marched 

north, again along the Nablus road, as far as Er 
Ram, where they went into bivouac for the night. On 
the 27th they wound their way slowly eastward through 
the hills, past Jeba and Mukhmas (Mickmash), to Ras el 
Tawil, where the 2/24th London was relieved. It was a 
day of driving sleet and rain, a gale of wind was blowing, 
and the conditions were disagreeable in the extreme. 
Being a reserve area, a certain number of tents was 
available, but pitching them was beyond possibility until 
the following day, by which time the storm had abated 
somewhat. 

The country east of Ras el Tawil being roadless, the 
Battalion was continuously employed on the dull work 
of road-making. A track which should be passable by 
wheeled transport was started out towards Jebel Kurun- 
tul (The Mountain of the Temptation), at which place the 
Judean hills end with an abrupt drop of some 600 feet 
to the plain of Jericho. As the road progressed, so the 
179th Brigade moved gradually forward, till by March 5 
all the units composing it were lying among the hills to 
the west of Jebel Kuruntul. 

General Allenby had now in contemplation another 
project. He had resolved to force the passage of the 
Jordan and send over a Division of infantry, which was 
to penetrate into the Moabite hills as far as the town 
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of Es Salt, eighteen miles to the north-east of Ghoraniyeh 
bridge. The infantry having established themselves in 
Es Salt, the cavalry were to push forward a further fifteen 
miles to Amman. At this place there were known to be 
large dumps of Turkish stores. Here too the Hedjaz 
railway ran through a long tunnel, the destruction of 
which would certainly hamper the supply arrangements 
of the Turkish Army operating far to the south against 
the Arab Irregulars under the Emir Feisul and Colonel 
Lawrence. It was hoped that the operation would en- 
courage this latter force to press on to the north. The 
operation was expected to last for a week. It was, in 
fact, to be a raid on a gigantic scale. 

At this time the Turks held the east bank of the Jordan 
from the Dead Sea as far‘north as its confluence with the 
Wadi Auja, some twelve miles upstream. Here their line 
crossed to the western bank and ran along the north side 
of the Auja. At Ghoraniyeh the wooden bridge still 
spanned the river, but it was certain that the Turks would 
destroy it at the first sign of an advance in force. The 
passage of the river thus presented a serious preliminary 
problem. 

Maps and local information indicated the presence of 
fords at various points, but at this season of the year, 
with the river swollen by the rains and the melting of the 
snow on Mount Hermon, it was open to question whether 
the fords would be passable by men heavily equipped. 
It was therefore decided that the fords must first be 
located and tested. To the London Scottish was assigned 
the duty of finding and proving the one said to exist at 
E] Mandesi, some three miles above Ghoraniyeh. 

To carry out this duty, C Company (Captain R. M. 
Robertson, M.C.) moved at 8 a.m. on March 6, and went 
into bivouac at Tel el Abu Aleik, some two miles west of 
Jericho. At 4 p.m. the company moved out on recon- 
naissance in the direction of Mandesi Ford, being joined 
at Tel es Sultan by the Cominanding Officer, who ordered 
a halt and gave the men time to bathe in the old Roman 
bath, still in a wonderful state of preservation and filled 
with clear cold running water. 

The map showed a path to Mandesi, but it was im- 
possible to trace it, and the company, leaving Tel es 
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Sultan at dusk, had to work forward by the use of com- 
pass and stars. By 10 p.m. they had attained the sand- 
hills fringing the river. At this point the Jordan valley 
is some ten to twelve miles across. The ground on the 
west side is uncultivated, not very rough, and covered with 
scrub about one foot in height. The going is easy until 
one gets within a mile or so of the river, where there 
is a perfectly bewildering maze of sandhills. There is a 
similar line of hills on the eastern bank, and in the 
depression between them, which is about one mile in 
width, flows the Holy River. Both its banks are fringed 
with thick, and in places impenetrable, vegetation. 

Having reached the sandhills, search was made for the 
pathway to the ford. All attempts in this direction were 
unsuccessful. It was not possible to get through unless 
by the path, for the hills, composed as they were of light 
friable sand, and very steep, crumbled underfoot when 
men attempted to move over them. 

Just when it seemed that the company would be 
-baulked in its efforts to reach the river, one of the sentry 
posts sent in a native who had been found in the vicinity. 
He was uncommunicative, but a certain amount of per- 
suasion properly applied, in the proper place, induced 
him to lead the way through the hills to the lower valley. 
The company passed through behind him and soon 
stood on the edge of the river. The puzzle was now to 
find the ford. Men waded in in all directions, only to be 
swept off their feet by the swift current. Casts were 
made up and down stream, all without result. Approaching 
dawn compelled a withdrawal, and the company moved 
back, reaching their bivouacs at Abu Aleik by daylight. 
It was resolved to try again the next night. The bridge 
at Ghoraniyeh was blown up and burnt during the night. 

By 9 p.m. on the 7th the company was again at the 
river’s edge. They went provided with stakes and ropes, 
and first Lieut. H. M. A. Smith, then Corporal R. A. 
Robinson, tried to swim across. Both were swept away 
like corks. It had been decided that if the company 
should fail to find the crossing-place, a patrol should be 
left on the bank of the river, concealed in such a position 
as would afford them a good view of the river by day. 
It was thought that this would enable them to mark 
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down the line of the crossing, and further, to observe 
if the Turks used the ford, and what defences they had for 
guarding it. 

The crossing not having been found before 8 a.m. on 
the 8th the company withdrew so as to reach their bivouacs 
by dawn, leaving in position a post comprising 2nd Lieut. 
D. R. Ware, Corporal G. M. Gatheral, and four men. 

At midday one of the party came into camp, saying 
that the post had been discovered by the enemy, heavily 
fired on, and compelled to fall back. He had been told 
to “run for it’? and bring support. A patrol of Australian 
cavalry was sent out, but failed to find any sign of the 
missing men. At night the company searched the area 
with a like result. It was ascertained later that the 
party had been rushed and taken by a body of about 
thirty of the enemy, who had crossed the river and worked 
round behind them. Ware had the misfortune to lose 
his leg as the result of a wound, and his men suffered 
imprisonment for nineteen weary months. 

The incident was regrettable, not only on account of 
the loss of the men, but because it was thought that the 
Turks might gain information that the British intended 
to cross the river. It was learned later from Turkish 
prisoners that the Scottish men one and all refused to 
answer any questions on this subject. On March 10 
C Company rejoined the Battalion on Kuruntul, where 
it had been employed in road-making. The result of its 
efforts was evident in the shape of a very tolerable track 
from the heights down into the Jericho plain. 

On March 14 a conference was held on the summit 
of Kuruntul at which the plan of attack was disclosed 
and the objectives pointed out. It has already been 
mentioned that from Ghoraniyeh a good metalled road 
led across the plain and into the Moabite hills in the direc- 
tion of Es Salt. Parallel with the road and on its north 
side ran the Wadi Nimrin, boasting a stream of some size. 
Immediately north of the point at which road and wadi 
issued from the hills the prominent peak of El Haud 
stood out, isolated from the general mass. El Haud 
completely commanded the road, and it was obvious 
that no advance would be possible so long as this hill 
remained in enemy occupation. 
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It had therefore been resolved that after the passage 
of the river had been forced this hill should be seized 
and held. This accomplished, the advance on Es Salt 
would commence by the only two possible routes, the 
main road and the Arseniyat Wadi, the latter a mule 
track, north of the road and approximately parallel with it. 
The cavalry riding round both flanks would be ready 
to push on to Amman so soon as the infantry were 
established in Es Salt. 

Major-General Shea ordered the 180th Brigade to 
force the crossing of the river, the 179th Brigade to 
attack El Haud, and retained the 18lst in reserve. 
Brigadier-General E. T. Humphreys, D.S.O., who had 
succeeded General Edwards in command of the 179th 
Brigade, detailed the London Scottish to deliver the main 
attack on E] Haud, with the Westminsters covering their 
left flank. Colonel Ogilby detailed C Company (Captain 
Robertson, M.C.) to make the attack, with B Company 
(Captain Maclagan, M.C.) in support and A Company 
(Captain Blackwell, M.C.) and D Company (Captain 
Anderson, D.C.M.) as reserve. 

The first objective of the attacking line was a lower 
feature of the hill, steeper and higher on the left, and 
lower on the right, where it came nearer the road. The 
2/20th London (Blackheath and Woolwich) were to carry 
the advance forward astride the road. The hill on the 
left of the Scottish objective was named Spectacle Hull, 
by reason of two deep re-entrants in its western face, 
which, at a distance, resembled a pair of eyes. C Com- 
pany, then, had to carry Spectacle Hill, B Company the 
lower ground between it and the road. A few Turkish 
sangars were visible on the hill, but nothing so elaborate 
as to cause uneasiness. 

At 7 P.M. on March 21 the Battalion moved from 
Kuruntul down into the plain. Before the move sun 
helmets were issued, the heat during the day in the plain 
being many degrees greater than on the high ground. 
Having reached the Wadi Nueiameh, the Battalion pro- 
ceeded down its course to a point some three miles from 
the Jordan, where mules were off-loaded, and a rest ordered 
till the river crossing should have been effected. 

The first attempt to accomplish this was made at 
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midnight, and from that time on till about 2 a.m. onthe 22nd 
there were frequent bursts of fire from the direction of 
Ghoraniyeh, where the attempt was being made by the 
2/17th London (Poplar and Stepney). During the night 
D Company of the Scottish was moved up to Ghoraniyeh 
in support. About 5 a.M. news was received that all 
efforts to cross at Ghoraniyeh had failed. The 2/17th 
had first tried to get over in barges made of tarpaulins 
stretched over a wooden framework. These, pierced 
by bullets, became waterlogged and unmanageable, and 
many of their crews were drowned. A further attempt 
had then been made on improvised rafts, with no better 
result. The swift current swept them away downstream. 

At 8 a.M. came the news that the 2/19th London had 
succeeded in crossing at Hajlah, some four miles down- 
stream from Ghoraniyeh. The 179th Brigade was ordered 
to move south to the Wadi Kelt, and the Scottish, less 
D Company, still at Ghoraniyeh, set out at once, and 
marching straight over the plain in artillery forma- 
tion reached the shelter of the Kelt Wadi some three 
miles above its confluence with the Jordan. The 
night was passed here, and D Company rejoined before 
morning. 

The Battalion left the Wadi Kelt at noon on the 
28rd, marched to Hajlah, and after some little delay 
crossed the Jordan by pontoon bridge at that place. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and General Allenby 
were at the bridge watching the troops pass over. 

This passage of the Jordan was a fine performance on 
the part of the 2/19th London. They first effected a land- 
ing by roping a number of their strongest swimmers 
together and letting them forge over at a point where 
the stream was very deep, and in consequence less swift. 
On the east bank they landed among very thick vegeta- 
tion, through which they were proceeding to hack their 
way when the Turks discovered them. A _ desultory 
engagement followed, during which the British were 
gradually reinforced, the Australian Engineers meanwhile 
bringing up pontoons and throwing over a bridge. This 
was completed by daylight, and the Auckland Mounted 
Rifles then went over and soon cleared the eastern bank. 
Turning north, the mounted men swept up towards 
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Ghoraniyeh, and by dusk had driven the Turks back on 
their positions in the hills. 

The Scottish had reached a point due east of 
Ghoraniyeh by 9 p.m. A_ halt was ordered, and the 
Battalion lay down to rest, without, however, removing 
equipment.. Rations arrived at 5 a.m. on the 24th, and 
soon afterwards the Battalion moved on to the shelter of 
the Wadi Nimrin. C Company went out on outpost in the 
direction of El Haud. The remainder of the Battalion 
' halted for a meal, somewhat disturbed by the enemy 
gunners, who were searching the line of the wadi. 

The front on which the Battalion had been ordered 
to attack extended to some 900 yards, and at 7 a.m. the 
forward move began. C Company was extended across 
the whole front, the remainder following in artillery 
formation. The scrub was here much thicker than on 
the west side, and offered some obstruction to progress, 
which was nevertheless fairly steady. Scrub gave place 
to acres and acres of fine green barley, then came more 
scrub, thicker than before, with some stunted trees among 
it. The scrub ended abruptly, and there remained some 
700 or 800 yards of flat ground to be crossed to the point 
at which the hills rose steeply from the plain. This last 
flat ground was very stony and covered with short grass. 

The Battalion halted just inside the scrub, which here 
afforded cover, and the Lewis-gun mules were off-loaded. 
B Company went up on the right of C. The Turks shelled 
steadily, but seemed to have few guns available. After 
ten minutes the advance was resumed. The assaulting 
companies moved in two waves, of two lines each, the 
men being by half-sections in file. 

As soon as it emerged from the scrub the Battalion 
came under machine-gun fire. Most of the firing came 
from B Company’s front, and from the road up which a 
Battalion of the 180th Brigade was moving. Very few 
of the enemy could be seen on Spectacle Hill. 

The advance continued unchecked. C Company 
clambered up the re-entrants on Spectacle Hill, while 
B Company, diverging a little from them, pushed ahead 
on the lower ground. At the top of the hill C Company 
halted to reorganise. It was then found that between 
Spectacle Hill and the main mass of El Haud lay a deep 
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re-entrant. The Turks had withdrawn to their positions 
on El Haud, up which many of their skirmishers could 
be seen moving. B Company kept going ahead, and took 
some forty prisoners in the low ground. 

C Company was ordered as soon as it was ready 
to double over the crest of Spectacle Hill and into the 
dead ground of the wadi beyond it. This move they 
accomplished with the loss of a few men wounded. A 
party of the enemy was then located in a cup-shaped 
valley on the right front of the company. The Lewis- 
gunners were by now on Spectacle Hill and were able to 
bring heavy fire to bear on this party, the right platoon 
of C Company at the same time turning quarter right 
and advancing to attack them. Company Sergeant- 
Major J. M. Drennan, who with a runner was out on the 
right, bringing forward the Lewis-gun mules round the 
shoulder of Spectacle Hill, took in the situation in a flash, 
and dashing in from a flank with two others, he held up 
and received the surrender of the whole party, comprising 
three officers and thirty-three other ranks, all Germans, 
belonging to the 208rd Regiment of Infantry. They had 
with them six Turkish mule-drivers and fourteen pack 
animals with machine-gun equipment. Drennan was later 
awarded the D.C.M. for this courageous act. 

So far as the Scottish were concerned the action had 
now developed into a mountain-climbing expedition up 
El Haud. The Turks had no stomach to stand and face 
those lines of hodden grey. Their German allies, from 
whom they had probably expected much, had surrendered 
ignominiously. C and B Companies gained the summit 
almost simultaneously. From the hilltop the Turks could 
be seen retiring without formation in all directions. It 
looked like a “ sauve qui peut.’’ Far below on the right 
lay the road, a white streak in the general dull green of 
the landscape. About one mile in rear of the last retiring 
Turk the Scottish could see a Battalion of the 180th 
Brigade cautiously feeling its way forward. 

Colonel Ogilby was soon up to his front line, and having 
made his reconnaissance he ordered C Company to find 
an outpost line round the summit of El Haud. A and B 
Companies were sent to bivouac in the Arseniyat Wadi. 
D Company and Battalion Headquarters located themselves 
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about half-way to the base of the hill. It was a wet, cold, 
and generally uncomfortable night. 

All troops on the hill were ordered to move at dawn 
to rejoin the Battalion in the Arseniyat Wadi. When 
they moved it was still raining, there was no track, and 
many of the mules, losing their foothold on the slippery 
grass, rolled or slid hundreds. of feet down the slope. 
Eventually all reached the base with only one animal 
hors de combat. A meal was quickly eaten, a ration of 
rum consumed even more rapidly, and the march to Es 
Salt commenced. 

The Kensingtons led the Brigade, and the Scottish 
formed its rear Battalion. The march was uninteresting 
save as a test of physical endurance. The going was the 
now familiar path, very rough and steep in places, and 
mostly entailing a single-file formation. 

Mile after mile the Battalion plugged away, slowly 
onwards, slowly upwards. There was an hour’s halt at 
2 p.M., and then the struggle was resumed. The sun went 
down, and with the disappearance of the light the pack 
animals began to give trouble. First to go were the Mess 
donkeys, which one after the other subsided on the 
track and resolutely refused to try any more. Some of 
the mules caught the infection and also stopped. The 
camels under the Transport Officer had long since dropped 
hopelessly to the rear. Men began to drop in their tracks, 
not because they could march no further, but because 
they were falling asleep. It looked as though the Scottish 
had at last been set a marching task which was beyond 
their powers. Night had fallen and the Battalion still 
found itself on the move, making now, in the inky darkness, 
exceedingly slow progress. 

The sound of rifle fire in front woke everyone up a 
little. Nearer and nearer the Battalion drew to the 
firing, and it was thought by most that an action was 
imminent, when, just before midnight, the order suddenly 
came to close up and bivouac on the ground occupied. 
The firing proved to be an expression of joy by the local 
Arabs in Es Salt at the arrival of their Allies. The Scottish 
lay down in a sea of mud and were soon asleep. 

Daylight on March 26 revealed the town of Es Salt 
lying in a deep valley about 800 yards below the camp. 
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The Battalion was moved on to better and drier ground 
and given a full day’s rest. The Queen’s Westminsters 
and the Civil Service Rifles were holding a line to the 
north. The Kensingtons were finding the guards, pickets 
and other duties in the town, into which all leave was 
denied. The only news that came through reported the 
cavalry as being well on the way to Amman, and the 
large number of prisoners passing through the cage at 
Es Salt tended to support this rumour. 

On the 27th the Scottish received orders to move back 
from Es Salt to El Howeij bridge on the main road. It 
was a fine morning, and marching through Es Salt with 
pipes and drums playing the Battalion made a brave 
show. 

At El Howeij the Battalion had a delightful bivouac 
ground, among long luscious grass and a profusion of 
sweet-smelling wild flowers. In the afternoon most of 
the Scottish enjoyed a bathe in the then turbulent Wadi 
Shaib. All seemed well, withdrawal was in sight, with 
the satisfying thought of a hard job well done. But late 
at night a conference was called. Information had been 
received that, so far from going well, matters were begin- 
ning to go very badly. 

The Turks had been heavily reinforced, the new 
arrivals including more German troops, and they had 
made a determined fight at Amman. Our mounted 
troops, raiding north and south of the place, had succeeded 
in cutting the railway, blowing up a small bridge and a 
number of culverts, but the town and the tunnel remained 
inviolate. Meanwhile the enemy was pinning the cavalry 
down, and the 18lst Brigade and two Battalions of the 
180th Brigade had been sent up to extricate them. The 
line of communications, too, was being threatened. A 
Turkish force, estimated at from 5000 to 7000 strong, was 
marching on Es Salt from the north-west, and its van- 
guard had already got guns within range and thrown 
shells into the town. 

At dawn on March 28 A and B Companies and 
Battalion Headquarters of the Scottish returned to Es 
Salt, being followed by C and D Companies twelve hours 
later. Colonel Ogilby was placed in command of the 
Kefr Huda section of the defences round Es Salt and had 
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the Civil Service, two sections of Machine Gunners, and two 
companies of the Scottish in the line, the remaining two 
Scottish companies being in reserve. His left flank 
was covered by a detachment of Australian Light Horse 
under command of Colonel Bell, C.B. 

The Turks advanced against this force in a half- 
hearted manner, and the Australians carried out a 
brilliant counter-attack on the enemy’s flank. Two 
machine-guns and 120 prisoners were taken, and the 
advance was completely held up. 

By April 1 the troops withdrawing from Amman had 
reached Es Salt, and that evening, after blowing up the 
Turkish ammunition dumps, Colonel Ogilby prepared to 
withdraw his force. The retirement was made down the 
Arseniyat Wadi. 

The march passed without incident, and at 6 a.m. the 
Battalion emerged on to the Jordan plain and halted to 
feed. The river was recrossed by midday, and the march 
continued to a point some three miles north-east of Jericho, 
where bivouacs were pitched in the scrub. 

All day hundreds of fugitives came over the Jordan, 
friendly Arabs, many of them Christians, who, after 
receiving the British as they had done, dared not await 
the return of the Turk. Having rested on April 8, the 
Battalion marched from its bivouac area, via Jericho, to 
Talaat ed Dumm on the 4th. At this place it went 
into bivouac close to the Good Samaritan Inn. It was 
a most trying march, all uphill. The pipers and 
drummers played magnificently. There was another day’s 
rest on the 5th, and on April 6 the Battalion again tackled 
that awful hill up to Bethany. 

From Bethany more than a Sabbath day’s journey 
was undertaken, for instead of going to Sir John Grey 
Hill’s house, as had been hoped, the Battalion continued 
along the Nablus road nearly to Shafat, and then went 
into bivouac on the side of a terraced hill. 


CHAPTER IX 


BALUA LAKE—EL JIB—JILJILIA—RETURN TO 
JERUSALEM—SECOND CROSSING OF THE 
JORDAN — EL HAUD — WITHDRAWAL TO 
SHAFAT—AIN ARIK—ENTRAINMENT FOR 
KANTARA—EMBARKATION FOR FRANCE 

See General Map Palestine at beginning. 


FTER two days’ rest, the Scottish on April 9 once 
Aner marched north along the Nablus road. The 

60th Division had been ordered to relieve the 10th 
Division on the northern front, the Scottish being one 
of the 179th Brigade units under orders for the line. 
The night of the 9th was passed beside Balua Lake. 
“* Lake ” was a flattering name for what was, in fact, a 
stagnant pond about an acre in extent. 

The rainy season seemed by now to have ceased, 
the sun soon asserted himself, and the heat was 
at times oppressive. The 10th found the Battalion 
moving north again, through mountainous country, in- 
creasing in wildness and desolation. Jufna was passed 
by midday, and towards evening bivouacs were pitched 
in a delightful olive grove in the Wadi El Jib. On 
the morning of April 11 the Battalion scaled the north 
side of this deep gorge and proceeded to relieve the 
5th Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

The line consisted of a series of strong points on the 
forward slope of a commanding range of hills. Reserve 
platoons and companies lay on the reverse side of the 
hill. The Turks held a line of hills some 2000 yards to the 
north, and between the two forces ran the deep Wadi 
Gharib. For a front line, even in Palestine, it was 
@ comparatively quiet existence. The Turks shelled 
occasionally ; their aeroplanes bombed at times, but on 
the whole it was a “ peaceful war.’ The work done 
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consisted chiefly in erecting tactical wire among the scrub 
and grass in front of the line. 

In front of the Scottish right the little village of 
Jiljilia (the Gilgal of the Bible) lay perched on a spur 
jutting out towards the Turks. Its tactical position 
precluded its being embraced in the British line, but by 
night a patrol of 1 sergeant and 6 other ranks held a post 
at the further end of its deserted street. This patrol 
was raided on the night of April 17, but beat off the 
attack with the assistance of the Stokes gunners. 

The 18th brought an unexpected relief, the 5th 
‘* Skins ” returning to the line and the Scottish moving 
out to El Jib. Wonderment increased when on the 
21st the Battalion moved south again, the destination 
being announced as Jerusalem. Four days’ marching to 
spend eight days in the line seemed excessive. As one 
man tersely put it: “If they didna think o’ ma feet, 
they micht a’ thocht o’ ma buits.” 

The return trek was made by easy stages. Two days 
were spent at Jufna and three at Balua Lake. At this 
latter place the reason of the return was made generally 
known. The Battalion was to attack El] Haud again!! 
Having bivouacked on the familiar ground near Shafat 
during the 26th, the 27th saw the Scottish doing the long, 
long trail down to the Jordan valley once more. 

Bivouacs were pitched at Talaat ed Dumm on the 
27th, and at dusk on the 28th the march was continued 
down into the great depression, through Jericho, and 
over the river at Ghoraniyeh, the Battalion reaching its 
bivouac area in the Wadi Nimrin about 8 a.m. on the 
29th. This trying march of sixteen miles was performed 
on a hot muggy night, over a rough road, heavily encum- 
bered with guns and transport. Not a man fell out. 
Captain Pritchard, R.A.M.C., at that time acting M.O. 
with the Battalion, is said to have suggested to one man, 
very lame, but struggling gamely on, that he had better 
drop out. “* Fourteen days is all you get for doing that 
in our Battalion,” was his comment. 

The Jordan at Ghoraniyeh now boasted three bridges, 
one of them capable of carrying guns of 6-inch calibre. In 
the Wadi Nimrin all bivouacs had to be pitched and 
camouflaged before dawn. It was a day of intense 
heat. A breeze at times brought promise of better things, 
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but with the breeze came the dust. The heat was pre- 
ferable. No man was allowed to emerge from his bivouac, 
for enemy planes were active all day, and it was of 
course necessary to keep them in ignorance of the fact 
that two Brigades of infantry had crossed to the eastern 
side of the river during the night. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby and his company commanders 
spent the morning in reconnaissance. They found that 
the Turks had strengthened the defences of El Haud 
enormously since the last attack. Spectacle Hill now 
bristled with sangars, and the Turks could be seen working 
feverishly to extend and perfect them. The British air- 
men reported that the Turkish positions were defended 
by a force estimated at 5000 bayonets and 82 guns. Sub- 
sequent events proved that they had under- rather than 
over-estimated the enemy’s strength. 

The 179th and 180th Brigades were ordered to dis- 
lodge the enemy from El Haud, and, in view of the 
increased strength of their positions, the Queen’s West- 
minsters were ordered to attack on the left of the Scottish. 
The 2/20th London (Blackheath and Woolwich) were 
again to operate on the Scottish right, astride the road. 
Details differed but little from the former occasion, the 
chief alteration being that it was not intended to push the 
infantry beyond El Haud. While the infantry attacked 
the El Haud positions, the mounted troops were to move 
northwards from Ghoraniyeh and then eastwards by a hill 
track to Es Salt. This would bring them in rear of the 
Turks, and place them across their line of retreat. It was 
hoped that the enemy, driven from his position, would find 
himself between the British infantry in front, the British 
cavalry in rear, and the Arab friendlies to the south. It 
was even hoped that the whole enemy force might be 
captured. If this was effected, the cavalry would then 
sweep on to Amman. 

It was decided to attack the enemy by moonlight at 
2.80 a.m. on the morning of April 80. Colonel Ogilby 
detailed C Company (Captain Robertson, M.C.) to capture 
Spectacle Hill, while B Company (Captain Maclagan, 
M.C.), following their previous course, were to seize the 
Turkish works in the lower ground to the right. A Company 
(Captain Blackwell, M.C.) were to follow and support 
B Company. D Company (Captain Anderson, D.C.M.) 
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formed the reserve, and were to follow with Battalion 
Headquarters in rear of C Company. Companies now 
were weak in numbers, averaging only some 80 bayonets 
each. A strong well-wired bridgehead having a radius of 
some 24 miles now ran in a semicircle round the bridges 
at Ghoraniyeh. This line was held by Indian infantry. 

The Scottish moved at 6.45 p.M., and reaching the 
wire of the bridgehead lay down to rest. The move was 
resumed at 10 p.m. Except for the fact that B Company 
covered their own front, instead of C Company covering the 
whole Battalion front, the preliminary march through the 
scrub and barley was made in the same formation as before. 

Direction caused no delay, for Spectacle Hill, its two 
re-entrants black patches on its western face, stood out 
clear in the moonlight. As on the previous occasion, 
mules were off-loaded and final preparations made at the 
edge of the scrub. Captain Robertson, whose company 
was directing, here got touch with the Westminsters and 
with Maclagan. Final arrangements were made, and at 
2.22 a.M. the advance to the assault began. 

B Company had advanced about 100 yards from the 
scrub, when heavy fire on their right told them that the 
2/20th was engaged. When they were half-way to their 
objective the enemy opened all along their front with 
machine-guns and rifles. Regardless of their losses, 
which were already heavy, they moved steadily on, 
Maclagan going up to lead his men. Just short of the 
enemy line the fire became so intense that in places the 
advance was checked, whole sections being wiped out. 
Maclagan now ordered his Lewis-gunners and rifle 
grenadiers to open fire, and under cover of this fire the 
advance was continued by rushes. Maclagan himself, 
striding up and down his line, was mortally hit, but not 
before he had the satisfaction of seeing a few of his men 
in the Turkish sangar. He had only time to gasp, “* Next 
senior officer take charge,” before he became unconscious.? 

Lieut. MacDougall (Cameron Highlanders), hearing 
of Maclagan’s death, went along to where he lay to 


1 Captain Maclagan was a very well-known member of the Scottish, 
having joined in 1908. He went to France as a Sergeant in 1914, and was 
wounded at Messines. Having been invalided home, he received his 
commission and was posted to the 2nd Battalion. 
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take over the command. He at once carried forward a 
party with him to the enemy sangar, but approaching it 
was killed instantaneously by a bomb. 

Matters on B Company front were now extremely 
serious. The company was fought to a standstill, but 
Company Sergeant-Major G. T. Martin succeeded, together 
with Lieut. J. Edgar, in working the line forward till 
the whole of the front series of Turkish sangars was in 
their hands. Further than this they could not go. 

C Company, on the Scottish left, did not come under 
heavy fire so soon as B, and they were in fact within 
100 yards of the foot of Spectacle Hill before they sus- 
tained a casualty. At this point a tremendous fusillade 
was opened on them. Luckily the foot of Spectacle 
Hill provided dead ground. It will be remembered 
that on the former occasion the company had advanced 
up the two re-entrants, which afforded somewhat easier 
going. Mindful of this, and knowing that the enemy 
would recollect it, orders were given to leave the re- 
entrants alone. Half the company went, as it were, up 
the left cheek, and half up the right cheek, while a small 
party under Sergeant J. McRostie went up the nose. 
This stratagem was surprisingly successful. The Turks 
had established strong bombing posts at the head of 
each re-entrant, and as the advance continued, threw 
hundreds of bombs down among the rocks. There were no 
Scottish there. The sections had orders to press straight 
on to the enemy sangar. This gained, they were to 
extend and hold it till further orders were issued. They 
carried out their orders to the letter. The men pressed 
in on either flank, leaving the Turk bombing parties hurl- 
ing their missiles at nothing. The left half-company, 
under Captain C. F. Burn, D.C.M., was first up, but 
Lieut. T. F. Cameron, leading the right, was very 
little behind. There was a lot of confused fighting as 
the hill was breasted, but in a few minutes the top was 
in Scottish possession. Cameron was mortally hit just 
short of the sangar, but carried on with his men, his last 
words to them being, ‘*‘ Come on the Scottish, show them 
the spirit of the hodden grey.” 3 


1 Like Maclagan, Cameron had joined in 1908. He also fought as a 
Sergeant at Messines, where he was very severely wounded. 
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The second wave of C Company, coming up rapidly 
in rear of the first, completed the rout of the Turks 
on Spectacle Hill. Seventy-six of them were made 
prisoners, many of them suffering from bayonet wounds. 
It was found that the company had edged rather to the 
left, and parties were sent to work down to the right to 
get touch with B Company. It had been arranged that 
Captain Robertson was to signal the success of this com- 
pany by putting up a green Verey light; this was now 
done, and immediately afterwards Captain Burn went 
forward with about twenty men to seize the further side 
of the wadi beyond Spectacle Hill. He did this with 
signal success. Starting cautiously, he came on the 
Turkish bivouacs, which were rushed, thirty-six prisoners 
being the reward. Burn proceeded across the wadi and 
took up a position on the crest of its steep further bank. 
He was ordered to hold on there. 

While this strenuous fighting was proceeding in front, 
A Company, following B, pushed forward on the right. 
Blackwell reinforced Maclagan’s right, and lost very 
heavily from machine-gun fire in doing so, he himself 
being severely wounded. Lieut. M. Mitchell took over 
command of A. 

For Battalion Headquarters and D Company, coming 
across the flat ground in rear of C, the time was one of 
anxiety. The Turk gunners were shelling heavily, and 
beyond the fact that there was very heavy fighting going 
on, nothing was known. Colonel Ogilby had just decided 
to go forward himself, when Robertson’s Verey light was 
seen. Halting D Company in the shelter of the dead 
ground, Colonel Ogilby took Headquarters Company 
forward and climbed the right cheek of Spectacle Hill. 
Having found C Company, he proceeded to walk along 
towards B, but was checked by heavy fire. A party of 
Headquarters Company, under R.S.M. J. R. Danson, was 
organised, and succeeded in forcing the enemy to with- 
draw, only, however, after the loss of Sergeants Binning 
and Tocher. 

It was by now almost daylight, and the coming of 
dawn enabled the situation to be made out. Flanking 
the Arseniyat Wadi the Westminsters held the foothills as 
far south as the base of Spectacle Hill. Spectacle Hill was 
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held by C Company London Scottish, with Burn’s party 
out in front clinging precariously to the further slope of the 
wadi bank beyond it. The remains of B and A Companies 
lay in the low ground south of Spectacle Hill, and on 
their right was the 2/20th, who, though on the hills 
astride the road, had as yet failed to win their crest. 
London Scottish Headquarters was established on the 
reverse side of the south shoulder of Spectacle Hill. 
D Company still lay in the “ dead ground ”’ at its base. 
The Battalion had, in fact, driven a salient into the 
enemy line, and it seemed unlikely that further ground 
could be gained till the right came forward. Colonel 
Ogilby decided, nevertheless, to try to swing forward his 
right, so as to clear the low ground giving access to the 
lower slopes of E] Haud, and with this object in view he 
ordered D Company to move to the right and reconnoitre 
a line of advance. Captain Anderson decided to push 
his men forward over a low ridge in an endeavour to 
dislodge from a flank a nest of enemy machine-guns 
which, skilfully posted among the rocks, were holding 
up the advance. He worked cautiously forward as 
far as was possible, and then launched two platoons 
led by 2nd Lieut. Silver to the attack. As soon as these 
men crossed the ridge they came under a withering 
fire. Silver was killed immediately, and Sergeant 
Walker took over command. He too was almost at 
once killed, and by the time the party reached some 
dead ground in the bottom of a wadi bed there were left 
of them only a handful of men under the command of 
a lance-corporal. He called for a volunteer to take back 
a@ message to Company Headquarters, and Private R. E. 
Cruickshank at once responded. He rushed up the slope 
of the wadi, but as he neared the top he was hit and 
rolled back. Disdaining his wounds, he at once made a 
second attempt, was again hit, and again fell back into 
the shelter of the wadi bed. This time he had his wounds 
dressed, and then insisted on making a third attempt. 
A third time he was hit, and now, unable to stand longer, 
he had to desist from the effort. He lay all day in the 
wadi, being hit a fourth time. ‘“ He displayed the utmost 
valour and endurance, and was cheerful and uncom- 
plaining throughout,” says the official record of his 
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bravery. He was awarded the Victoria Cross, and in- 
vested by His Majesty The King at Buckingham Palace 
on October 24, 1918.2 

Later in the day a message was got back to Anderson 
by the agency of Private A. C. Bruce, who also displayed 
great disregard of danger. Following a different line 
to that attempted by Cruickshank, he walked steadily 
back under very heavy fire. He bore, it seemed, a charmed 
life, for though hundreds of rounds were fired at him, 
he was never hit and never broke into a double. He was 
given the D.C.M. 

Anderson decided that, in view of the disaster which 
had attended his first effort, it was unwise to send more 
men forward at the moment. He therefore maintained 
his positions with the two remaining platoons, and at 
dusk went forward and extricated what remained of his 
attacking force. 

Meanwhile Burn was having a bad time of it out in 
front of C Company. The Turks closed round so that 
every move brought showers of bullets. Colonel Ogilby 
gave orders that Burn was to withdraw after dusk, and this 
he successfully accomplished, rejoining his company on 
Spectacle Hill. Mention of Burn’s party entails the 
mention of the stretcher-bearers, who during the day went 
out time and again under heavy fire and brought back his 
wounded. The whole of the stretcher-bearers, indeed, 
in this action excelled themselves. No act of heroism 
seemed beyond them. 

During the night the British guns were moved to more 
forward positions, and dawn on May 2 was heralded by 
a heavy bombardment of El Haud, though no infantry 
advance was attempted, save on the right, where the 
London Irish, who had relieved the 2/20th, made efforts 
to win the high ground in front of them. They were only 
partially successful, and the general situation remained 
as before. 

Orders were now received that the infantry were to 
confine themselves to pinning the enemy to his positions, 
while the cavalry, riding round his flanks, should enter 
Ks Salt and cut him off. Looking westward from Scottish 


1 Private Cruickshank pia the 2nd Battalion on November 15, 1915 
and was with it during all his service. 
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Headquarters, clouds of dust marked the tracks of the 
mounted men as they debouched from the Ghoraniyeh 
bridgehead and cantered northwards and southwards over 
the low ground. They reached Es Salt, and it was thought 
that the Turks on El Haud must surrender. But they 
never faltered in their hold on the hill. On the contrary, 
reinforced heavily from the north, they very nearly 
succeeded in cutting off the cavalry. They were so far 
successful in this that the Horse Gunners who accompanied 
them were forced to abandon nine of their guns. 

After dusk on May 2 the Scottish were relieved by the 
Civil Service, and the Westminsters by the Kensingtons. 
The Scottish were withdrawn into Brigade reserve in the 
Wadi Nimrin. No further attempt on El] Haud was made, 
and save for aeroplane bombing and a little shelling the 
Battalion had a quiet time. It had suffered severe losses, 
not only in officers and men, but in transport animals 
also. The enemy had located these in the bed of a wadi 
and killed a good many by accurate and rapid shell fire. 

On May 2 an impressive funeral service was held in 
the Wadi Nimrin. The whole Battalion paraded and 
marched by companies to a graveyard which had been 
prepared by the Quartermaster. Here to the plaintive wail 
of ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest ’’ were laid to their last long 
rest 883 members of the Regiment (8 officers and 80 other 
ranks). 

Rumours of a heavy reverse were now rife, and the very 
scantiness of information seemed ominous. On May 4 
the Scottish withdrew down the Wadi Nimrin and 
bivouacked near the bridges. At 4.80 a.m. on May 5 
Jordan was recrossed, and the Battalion marched on to 
its former bivouac ground just east of Jericho, reaching 
it by 9 a.m. 

In the afternoon some sports were improvised, and the 
Commanding Officer got up a game at rounders in which 
he himself took part. The whole Battalion watched, and 
roared with laughter at some very good foolery. 

If the first raid across Jordan met with doubtful suc- 
cess, the second one was undoubtedly a failure. It is 
sufficient for this record to note that the Scottish gained 
their objective and captured about 150 prisoners. 

The Turks fought with greater determination than 
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they generally showed. They had more machine-guns 
and field guns than usual. In fact, they were ready and 
waiting for the British. The element of surprise, so 
necessary in attack, was wanting. 

The Battalion losses for an open warfare engage- 
ment were heavy, for 48 per cent. is a heavy loss even 
in the close formation attacks of the Western front. In 
Palestine it bears an eloquent tribute to the determination 
of the wearers of the Hodden Grey. The casualties were 
8 officers and 80 other ranks killed, and 6 officers and 
184 other ranks wounded. One Victoria Cross, one Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal, and two Military Medals 
were won by members of the Scottish in the action. 

On May 6 another unwonted experience awaited the 
Battalion. Marching to Jericho, they were met outside 
the town by motor lorries, and in them made their last 
journey up the Bethany Hill, which even the A.S.C. drivers 
regarded as “‘ cruelty to engines,’ for several of them had 
to disgorge their loads before they could reach the top. 

On May 7 Major-General Shea inspected the Battalion 
at Shafat. He told them, amongst other nice things, that 
they were now to have a good rest, as his Division had 
been ordered to go into Corps reserve. The 60th Division 
had been actively engaged since the attack on Beersheba 
more than six months previously, and was the last Division 
in the Corps to be sent into rest. 

The Scottish moved on May 8 to Kefr Akab, and on 
the 9th, passing through Ram Allah and turning west, 
they went into bivouac in a delightful spot between Ain 
Arik and Deir Ibzia, where General Allenby, who happened 
to pass as they arrived, congratulated them warmly on 
their recent achievements. Tents were available for all; 
companies were well spread out, the location was pleasant, 
the prospect cheerful. Preparations were made for a 
long stay. A stage was dug out of a hillside, a proscenium 
rigged up by the Pioneers, and the Battalion concert 
party led off with a really splendid show. Training was 
restricted to three hours daily; beer was to be had. 

On May 16 the Battalion held a sports meeting, the 
events being mostly of a gymkhana character. Perhaps the 
one which excited most hilarity was a race for company 
commanders, each mounted on his new Mess donkey. The 
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officers commanding C and D Companies demanded but 
were rather unreasonably denied either an extra donkey 
or a furlong start, but, after a vigorous protest, were per- 
suaded by their men, who had backed them heavily on 
account of their superior horsemanship, to go to the 
post. Just when Chisholin (A) looked all over a winner, 
his mount stopped at an attractive bunch of grass, 
rumoured to have been thrown down by the Company 
Sergeant-Major of D Company. Chisholm slid grace- 
fully over the donkey’s head, and Burn (B) shot past him 
at about two miles per hour and won narrowly from 
Robertson (C), whose mount was showing signs of distress. 
Anderson (D) was disqualified by the Committee for 
unfairly assisting the moke by putting his feet on the 
ground. On the 19th a gala Brigade day was held. A 
series of competitions was entered into, the Scottish 
carrying off first prize for the best turned-out Lewis-gun 
team with mules, and for the best Mess donkey turn-out. 
They also won the tug-of-war and football contests. 

What mostly exercised the minds of the Battalion was 
the question of how long they were to remain in this 
Elysium. It was not to be for long. It is unnecessary 
to call to mind the German onslaughts of March and 
April 1918, the one on Amiens, and the other on the 
Channel Ports. ‘* We are fighting with our backs to the 
wall,” wrote Haig. Orders had been sent to Allenby to send 
as many of his British Battalions to France as he could 
spare. In the case of the 60th Division six Battalions, 
the 2/14th, 2/15th, 2/16th, 2/17th, 2/28rd, and 2/24th 
were placed under orders for the Western front. Two 
Battalions were broken up to provide drafts for those 
that remained, and the Division was filled up with Indian 
Battalions. Divisional and Brigade Staffs remained. 

The Scottish left their camp at Ain Arik on May 21, 
but they did not immediately turn westwards, the day’s 
march ending in the neighbourhood of Ram Allah. Here, 
for a week, practically the entire personnel were engaged 
in road-making, a duty in which every individual in the 
Battalion by this time considered himself expert. 

At a special parade in their rocky camping ground 
near Ram Allah Major-General Shea bade the Scottish 
farewell. The Battalion was warmly attached to its 
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Divisional Commander, and if the Scottish regretted the 
necessity which took them out of General Shea’s com- 
mand, he himself was visibly affected at the parting. 
It was a circumstance that could not escape observation 
when the Battalion marched past that there were tears 
in the General’s eyes. The officers of the 60th Divisional 
Staff, too, had proved good friends to the Scottish. Lieut.- 
Colonel H. W. McCall, C.M.G., D.S.0O., the A.G. and 
Q.M.G., had throughout both the Salonica and Palestine 
campaigns shown an unwearying interest in the Battalion 
and looked after the welfare of the troops in a manner 
which should not be forgotten. 

On May 28 the Scottish began their trek from the 
hills to the coastal plain. Their first day’s march took 
them to a camping ground close to the one they had 
occupied at Ain Arik. The next evening found them in 
sylvan surroundings near Beit Nuba, and continuing on 
the following day they came to Amwas, close by Latron. 
Part of the march had been over a new road whose con- 
struction had been the work of the 10th Division. It was 
in excellent condition, and stood comparison with the 
worn and rutted main road between Latron, Ramleh and 
Ludd which was traversed on the 8lst. Back again on 
the plain, the Scottish found the heat trying on the march, 
and they were glad of a few hours’ halt on this last tiring 
stage of their trek. In the evening they crossed the rail- 
way south of Ludd station and went into one of the 
standing camps at Surafend. 

There was a stay here of only one night, and on June 1 
the Battalion marehed off to Ludd railway station. The 
transport accompanied the unit to the station, and during 
a halt of an hour or so the transport section packed up 
and handed into store all their harness and returned all 
their mules to “ Remounts.” With their horses they 
caught the same train which carried the rest of the 
Battalion back to the base at Kantara. 

The Scottish remained at Kantara for a fortnight, 
during which, while the Quartermaster was busy handing 
in stores and equipment peculiar to the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force, the companies were engaged in intensive 
training—square drill, musketry, and specialist training, 
including gas drill and instruction against the poison 
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weapon which had not been encountered in Palestine. 
Many who had not had their ration of leave were given a 
week’s holiday in Cairo, Alexandria, or Port Said, and 
everybody indulged in the luxury of bathing in the Suez 
Canal. A number of entertainments was got up, at the 
most important of which the sergeants of the 1st Battalion 
Seaforths and the 2nd Battalion Black Watch were the 
guests of the Scottish. 

During the short stay at Kantara a surprise visit was 
paid to the Battalion by its former Divisional Commander, 
Lieut.-General Bulfin, but it proved to be of a purely 
unofficial character. Since his promotion to command 
the XXIst Corps the General had retained his interest 
in and affection for the Scottish, and passing through 
Kantara on leave, he had seized the opportunity of coming 
to bid them farewell. 

On the evening of June 15 the Battalion entrained 
in open trucks for Alexandria, the first part of the journey 
through the desert being accomplished in a glorious moon- 
lit night and the warm air pleasantly scented. Arrived 
the next morning, the train was run straight on to the 
Quay, and the troops embarked at once on the S.S. 
Canberra. Two days later the vessel, one of a convoy 
of five, left the port, with many a lingering eye on deck 
turned backwards, till ‘“‘ Alex’”’ and the land of Egypt 
receded from view. 

And so the 2nd London Scottish bade farewell to the 
60th Division, sorry one and all to leave it, glad that 
such proven friends as the Civil Service and Queen’s 
Westminsters were to accompany them on the new 
adventure on which all were to embark. 

It is not too much to say that the 60th shared with 
the 52nd Division the honour of being the best-known 
fighting Division in Allenby’s Army. He employed one 
or other, or both of them, in every important attack 
which he essayed. On the record of the 60th Division 
are the honours : 


Beersheba. El Muntar and Jebel 
Kauwukah. Ekteif. 
Sheria. Es Salt and Amman. 


Jerusalem. E} Haud. 
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In all of these, with the single exception of Kauwukah, 
the London Scottish was given the place of honour in 
the front line of the assault. Nor did the 60th Division 
lose the reputation it had gained, for when in September 
1918 General Allenby delivered the last sledge-hammer 
blow which broke the Turks for good and all, he trans- 
ferred it from his right flank to his left, in order that it 
might attack the Turks at the point where they were 
strongest. 


CHAPTER X 


VOYAGE TO TARANTO—JOURNEY THROUGH 
ITALY AND FRANCE—AUDRUICQ—SERQUES 
—EECKE—LOCRE—BATTLE OF LOCREHOF 
FARM—MONT ROUGE—ADVANCE TO WUL- 
VERGHEM — MONT VIDAIGNE— HILL 638— 
RAID ON LA HUTTE CHATEAU—BAILLEUL— 
RECAPTURE OF MESSINES—ADVANCE TO 
THE LYS—L’ENFER HILL. 


See General Map France at beginning ; Map 19, facing p. 852. 


HE S.S. Canberra, as has been stated, formed one of 
| a convoy of five troopships. On the previous voyage 

the same convoy had consisted of six ships, and on 
the voyage previous to that there had been seven. The 
authorities were therefore naturally nervous lest on this 
voyage the ever-watchful U-boats might score a hat trick. 
For a hundred miles or so out of port the convoy was 
attended by sloops, a sausage balloon, and aeroplanes, 
besides the escort of ten Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers 
which encircled the troopships and accompanied them to 
Taranto harbour. 

Within sight of the Italian coast an attempt was made 
to torpedo one of the flank vessels of the convoy. The 
alarm was immediately given and the parade at “ boat 
stations,’’ fortunately unnecessary for its real purpose, 
enabled the troops to witness one of the thrilling episodes 
of sea warfare. Like a flash two of the escort destroyers 
on the flank turned outwards and dashed with great 
speed in the direction of the sighted periscope, giving 
rapid fire the while. At the first sight of the enemy the 
Japanese ensign was run up the foremasts, and in a minute 
or two the gap left in the protective ring was filled by the 
remaining destroyers drawing round closer. Nothing could 
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have excited greater admiration than the speed with which 
the Jap sailors carried out the movement, or more con- 
fidence than the perfect orderliness and coolness with 
which it was executed. The two detached destroyers 
dropped several depth charges where the U-boat had 
been observed to submerge, and, remaining to cruise in the 
neighbourhood for some time later, they eventually came 
into Taranto with the report that they had been able to 
exact from the offending Hun the full penalty for his 
audacious importunity. 

The troopships made the safety of Taranto harbour, 
but the Scottish did not disembark till June 22,1918. They 
then occupied a hutted camp close by the great wireless 
station, and, after two days’ rest, entrained and started 
on their seven days’ journey back to the Western front. 
The long, weary, uncomfortable journey was a trying 
experience. There were occasional—or rather frequent— 
halts, on some of which the troops were able to stretch 
their legs, or get a wash, or hot tea, or even occasionally 
a hot meal. Indeed, on the afternoon after leaving 
Taranto the train was scheduled for over an hour’s stop 
at Castellamare, right on the shore of the Adriatic, and 
permission was given for the entire Battalion to go down 
to the sea and bathe, an opportunity which was not 
despised, even if the arrival of kilted soldiers drew half the 
town to watch. 

After twelve months of the Holy Land, the beautiful 
green Italian countryside was refreshing, even if it was 
only to be seen from a carriage window. On the early 
morning of the 27th the train drew into Genoa, and the 
whole of that day was afterwards occupied in the con- 
tinual feast of beauty which is afforded by the trip along 
the Italian and French Riviera. It took the train the 
whole day to travel from Genoa to Cannes, where just as 
night was falling there was a halt for tea. Next morning 
the troop train passed through Marseilles. Three days 
later, on July 1, it finally drew into a siding at Audruicq, 
some ten or dozen miles north-west of St. Omer. 

Here a very stiff Battalion detrained, met its trans- 
port, which had come on by an earlier convoy to Marseilles, 
and set out on the march to its new area without a 
meal or even a rest to stretch cramped limbs. Orders 
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awaiting the arrival of the train were that the Scottish 
were to proceed at once to Recques. Here they halted 
for a short time, all greatly interested in their first sight 
of American soldiers, bodies of whom were undergoing 
training in fields adjoining the road. From Recques the 
Battalion proceeded to the village of Serques, where the 
new Brigade Headquarters were situated. 

The 2nd London Scottish, with the 2nd Civil Service 
Rifles and the 2nd Queen’s Westminsters, now became 
the 90th Brigade of the 80th Division. This Division was 
commanded by Major-General W. de L. Williams, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., who had with him, as G.S.QO. 1, Lieut.-Colonel 
P. Neame, V.C., D.S.O., an old friend of the Scottish, who 
had acted as Brigade Major to the 168th Brigade. It 
was originally a New Army formation recruited in 
Lancashire, had been in the front line of the 5th Army 
when the German onslaught of March 21, 1918, was de- 
livered, and, after an heroic stand, had to all intents and 
purposes ceased to exist. It had then been reduced to 
cadre strength and employed in training American troops, 
but with the advent of fresh units from the East and 
elsewhere the 80th Division was resuscitated, and during 
the second week in July began to assemble in the 
St. Omer district for training and organisation, prepara- 
tory to taking its place in the fighting line. The 90th 
Brigade, which led in twenty-six out of the twenty-eight 
advances made against the enemy by the 80th Division, 
was placed under the command of Brigadier-General G. A. 
Stevens, D.S.O. 

Major-General Williams at an early meeting with 
Lieut.-Colonel Ogilby expressed his belief in the young 
company commander, and asked the Commanding Officer 
how he was situated in this respect. The reply must have 
startled him not a little. ‘ Average age, 40. Aggregate 
years of service in the Regiment, 80.” 

The details are interesting. They were as follows : 


Joined 
Company _ Commander Born TLomion Scottish 
A Capt. C. F. Burn, D.C.M. 1883 1900 
» HH. Buchanan 1874 1892 


» R.M. Robertson, M.C. 1880 1908 
» W. Anderson, D.C.M. 1874 1892 


Dan 
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Arrived at Serques, the Battalion at once began train- 
ing for the new kind of warfare they were to meet in 
France, and after a week’s stay in this pleasant valley 
untouched by the war, had regained some of the 
condition lost through the voyage and the train journey. 
An influenza epidemic, however, reduced the strength, 
and the change from the climate to which the troops had 
been accustomed in the East rendered necessary the issue 
of an extra blanket. In the two years since the Scottish 
had left England only a very few had had any leave home, 
and the welcome order was now received that 25 per cent. 
of the Battalion at one time could proceed on United 
Kingdom leave. 

On July 8 the 80th Division began a general move 
towards the line, where it was to come into Corps reserve. 

Divisional Headquarters moved up to Cassel, 90th 
Brigade Headquarters going to St. Sylvestre Cappel. The 
Scottish were sent to the little village of Eecke, and here 
came once more within range of the enemy guns. They 
had halted for a night at the villages of Ebblinghem and 
Staple. 

It will be remembered that in April the Germans had 
succeeded in driving in the Allied front, had crossed the 
river Lys, and forced their way as far west as the Forét 
de Nieppe. On the northern side of the salient thus 
formed, Kemmel Hill and Bailleul had fallen into enemy 
possession, and the Allied line now ran from Voormezeele 
(south of Ypres), through La Clytte, south of the Scher- 
penberg hills, and on through Locre, Meteren, and Strazeele. 

This line was held in constant expectation of a re- 
newed attack. It was said that Prince Rupprecht, the 
German Commander, had no less than 24 Divisions ready 
to launch in the direction of the Channel Ports when the 
time should be considered propitious. It is now known 
that such an attack had actually been planned for July 18. 

When the Scottish arrived at Eecke this tension 
regarding a probable attack was at its height. The 
Battalion was employed in work on the reserve defences 
on the south side of the Mont des Cats, where it did much 
digging and wiring, and parties also made frequent pilgrim- 
ages to the line to reconnoitre approaches for counter- 
attack in the event of the enemy breaking through. These 
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exercises generally took the form of a night march to a 
reserve position, from which place officers went forward 
on reconnaissance. During the first half of July expedi- 
tions of this nature were made to Flétre, Le Coq de Paille, 
St. Jans Cappel, and Lout Farm (near Westoutre). On the 
night when the Germans were expected to attack, the 
Battalion occupied the reserve trenches near Mont des 
Cats, ostensibly as a practice manceuvre but really to be 
in readiness. 

While the 2nd Battalion was at Eecke it received as 
reinforcement a large draft of Gordon Highlanders. This 
was the more noteworthy, as, except for a few Scotsmen 
from the R.A.M.C., R.A.O.C., and R.A.S.C., transferred to 
the Battalion under the “man power” scheme shortly 
before it left Palestine, this was the only draft during the 
whole war composed of men who did not belong to the 
London Scottish. The Gordon Highlanders, of course, 
were not considered as strangers, as the friendliest relations 
had ever existed between the two Regiments, while about 
the middle of the war the London Scottish were affiliated 
to the Gordons as one of their Territorial Battalions. In 
the special circumstances the Commanding Officer allowed 
the men to retain their kilts, a consideration which was 
greatly appreciated. During the stay at Eecke the 
Battalion marched to Sylvestre Cappel and paraded with 
other units of the 18th Army Corps for inspection by 
General Plumer, who was then in command of the Second 
Army. 

On July 27 the Scottish were ordered up to relieve 
the 18th H.L.I. of the 81st Division. In accordance with 
the system obtaining in France, a nucleus of officers and 
men was sent back to the Divisional Reinforcement 
Camp at Arneke. These paraded under Captain R. M. 
Robertson, M.C., and had the good fortune, while passing 
through Cassel, to meet Colonel G. A. Malcolm, the old 
“Chief ”’ of the Ist Battalion. He was delighted to see 
the hodden kilt again, and marched some distance with 
the party. The Battalion went to the line, taking up a 
reserve position by Moth Farm, under the command of 
Major R. Whyte, M.C., Colonel Ogilby having gone on 
leave. Three nights later, on the evening of July 80, 
the Scottish relieved the Civil Service in the front line. 
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The main line was just in front of the crest line at Mont 
Rouge and Mont Vidaigne, but the actual front line 
consisted of very poor trenches, not entirely continuous 
and affording little cover and no comfort, while, as they 
were in full view of the enemy positions on Mount Kemmel, 
etc., no movement of any sort was possible after dawn. 
There were no communication trenches, so that relieving, 
evacuating wounded, bringing up rations, water, stores, 
etc., had all to be done in the hours of darkness. At this 
time, too, owing to the enemy being able to overhear the 
conversations, no use was permitted to be made of the 
telephone facilities. The enemy’s trenches were very 
near, though he was not particularly aggressive, and things 
were fairly quiet except for intermittent shelling. 

While the relief of the Battalion by the Queen’s West- 
minsters on the night August 1-2 was being carried out, 
a star shell fired by the enemy illuminated the whole 
countryside, and disclosed the movements, with the result 
that fire was immediately opened and casualties to the 
number of 5 killed and 9 wounded sustained. The 
Battalion proceeded to the reserve area, moved again the 
next evening into the support line, and on the following 
day withdrew to the old billeting area at Eecke, where it 
was rejoined by the reinforcements from Arneke. The 
81st Division had returned to the line with the avowed 
intention of reducing the salient covering Mobray and 
Wakefield woods, but either the weather or some other 
unfavourable circumstance always seemed to entail a 
postponement, and when orders were issued for a general 
relief of the 81st by the 80th Division, the former came 
out with their attack still undelivered. The legacy was 
handed over, and the 80th at once began preparations 
for carrying it out. 

The Battalion returned to the line on the night of 
August 8, the reinforcements again returning to Arneke 
under Captain Robertson. On August 9 Colonel Ogilby 
returned from leave and resumed command. 

The turn in the tide of war seemed now to have 
arrived. The 9th (Scottish) Division had _ retaken 
Meteren on August 6. Failing to drive home their des- 
perate attempt against the French on the Marne, the 
Germans had been heavily defeated by the first of Foch’s 
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great counter-strokes, delivered on August 8. Reserves 
from the Flanders front had to be hurried south to meet 
the danger which threatened there; and from awaiting 
attack with numerically inferior forces it now became 
General Plumer’s obvious plan to assail the enemy. The 
80th Division soon had ready the plans for straightening 
out the salient in front of Dranoutre. 

The German front at this point crossed the Dranoutre- 
Locre road about half a mile south of the ruins of the 
latter village, and, bending sharp to the west, formed a 
salient which included Mobray and Wakefield woods, 
thick, well-grown plantations, with trees of considerable 
size, many of which, felled by shell fire, formed formidable 
hindrances to an advance. Behind the woods the ground 
sloped gently up to the top of the ridge down which ran 
the road to Dranoutre. Right and left of the road, and 
just behind the enemy’s main line, lay the ruins of 
Locrehof and Romp farms. The ground over which the 
advance was to be made was heavily cratered with shell 
holes, well wired, and in places waterlogged. Fallen trees 
and the remains of hedges and ditches formed additional 
impediments. 

The G.O.C. decided to wipe out the salient by forming 
a@ new line from Locre Hospice on the north-east, round 
Locrehof and Romp farms, and along the eastern side of 
Mobray Wood, reuniting with the existing British line to 
the south-east of Koudekot. The front to be captured 
and consolidated extended to some 2500 yards. 

All three Brigades of the Division were detailed to 
participate. On the left two companies of the 1/6th 
Cheshires were to advance from Angle Trench and connect 
up the left of the London Scottish with Locre Hospice. 
The Scottish, in the centre, were detailed for the longest 
advance, from Prose Farm, through Wakefield Wood, to 
Locrehof Farm, which was to be seized and held, the 
outpost line being beyond it and the main line just 
short of it. The Scottish right was to rest just east of 
Romp Farm, where it would link up with that held by the 
2nd South Lancs Regiment. 

Three companies of this latter unit, advancing on the 
right of the Scottish, were to carry Mobray Wood and 
so on through to Romp Farm. Further right still, a 
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company of the 7/8th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers was 
to complete the line between the South Lancs and 
Koudekot. 

The attack, then, centred round the London Scottish. 
Colonel Ogilby detailed three companies to assault: 
A (Captain C. F. Burn, D.C.M.) on the right, B (Cap- 
tain H. W. Noble) in the centre, and C (Lieut. S. E. 
Jones) on the left. D (Captain W. Anderson, D.C.M.) 
was held in reserve. The attack was fixed to take place 
at 2 a.M. on August 21, and was to be covered by a creep- 
ing barrage of artillery and machine-guns, lifting at the 
rate of 100 yards every four minutes. The Scottish 
advance was to be made in their favoured formation of two 
waves, each of two lines, the men moving by sections 
in file. 

The assaulting troops assembled under the shelter of 
the Mont Rouge, Mont Noir hills, and after dusk on the 
night of August 20 moved down to their jumping-off 
positions. The Scottish lay around Prose Farm. A full 
moon helped matters, and there was little shelling, so that 
all was in readiness by midnight at the cost of very few 
casualties. It was fortunate that deployment was accom- 
plished with time to spare, for at 1 A.M. a mist came down 
and hung until nearly 10 a.m. on the 21st. This mist 
gave the attackers the advantage of extra time in which 
to complete consolidation, but it also covered the enemy 
preparations for counter-attack. 

At 2.5 .4.M. the British barrage crashed down; the 
infantry rose from their shell holes and trenches, and 
began their advance. The barrage was a composite one, 
the heavies on selected targets in rear, the field guns, at 
the rate of one to every twenty yards of front, at shorter 
range, and the trench mortars and machine-guns firing 
from forward positions. The German outposts could not 
live in the heavy fire, and the first wave had smothered 
them before they could recover from the bombardment. 
On the right of the line, however, an enemy machine-gun 
which had somehow survived the barrage came into action, 
and was successful in almost annihilating the right platoon 
of the Scottish line. Sergeant F. W. Wiles got a party 
together, rushed and captured the gun and team, but was 
killed almost immediately afterwards. Touch with the 
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South Lancs was thus early lost, but save for this incident 
the advance proceeded without a check. Wakefield Wood 
was difficult, but the barrage was slow, and the men were 
able to keep up with it despite the perplexing character 
of the ground. 

The counter-work of the German batteries was almost 
feeble. They put down an inaccurate barrage, and the 
Scottish attained their objective in less than an hour. 
The second wave brought up stakes and wire, and the 
leading line were soon busy digging and wiring. 

On the left, C Company had a stiff fight round the ruins 
of Locrehof Farm. The enemy held a sunken road in force, 
but a plucky bombing attack led by 2nd Lieut. J. A. 
Smith and Corporal M. D. Lough soon forced them to 
fall back. A Company, on the right, save for the fact that 
they could not find the South Lancs, were all right, and on 
their prescribed line. 

As a result of the advance the Battalion sent back 
72 prisoners. 

The 6th South Wales Borderers (Pioneers) followed up 
the attack and did some wonderful digging on the ridge. 
While the Scottish consolidated their outpost line the 
Borderers dug a main line of resistance further to the rear. 
It seemed as though complete success had attended the 
effort. The only weak point was the want of touch on 
the right. This entailed the right flank being thrown back. 
Romp Farm was still in enemy hands. 

About 8 a.m. the Germans launched their first counter- 
attack. It came from the direction of Romp Farm, and 
sweeping north along the ridge took the outpost line in 
flank and rear. First A Company, then B Company, and 
finally C Company met the fury of the onslaught and were 
one after the other forced to vacate their outpost line and 
fallback. On the left Lieut. Jones, finding his men retiring 
through Locrehof Farm, pulled out his support platoons 
and attacked in turn. He was only partially successful, 
for, though he tried three times and captured five machine- 
guns, he did not succeed in regaining possession of the 
ruins. At the same time he was able to deny them to 
the enemy, and they remained in No Man’s Land, 
dividing the two forces. B Company made up a little of 
the lost ground. 
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At Battalion Headquarters the position remained 
obscure for a long period. At one time word came in 
from the right and left Battalion Headquarters that the 
Scottish centre had given way and the enemy were breaking 
through, but the curt reply returned that ‘‘ the Scottish 
never give way” seemed to have an instant effect of 
re-establishing confidence on the flanks. No intelligible 
messages, however, reached the Commanding Officer as to 
the situation, so he set out for the line to see things for 
himself. Going up via D Company, who were lying on the 
fringe of Locre village, he first found Jones, who was at 
that time under the impression that he had regained the 
whole of the Locrehof Farm position. Proceeding, he went 
to B Company, where he found Noble without an officer 
left, and suffering himself from severe concussion. Lieut. 
S. A. Paterson from D was sent up to take over command 
of B. When the Commanding Officer returned to his 
Headquarters he was able to report that though some 
ground had been lost the main line was intact and the 
position quite secure. During the day the enemy remained 
quiet, but after dark they made two further attempts, 
both of which were easily repulsed, despite the fact that 
they were made by special “Sturmtruppen”’ brought up 
in motor buses for the purpose. One company buried 
89 of these Germans on its front. 

During the night of the 22nd-28rd the Scottish were 
relieved and withdrew to shelters on the western side of 
Mont Rouge. They had lost in the fighting 2 officers 
(Lieuts. D. C. Duncan and H. W. Fuller) and 27 other 
ranks killed, 5 officers and 120 other ranks wounded, and 
5 other ranks missing. 

Colonel Ogilby was later awarded a bar to his D.S.O., 
and other honours gained in the Battalion were 2 Military 
Crosses, 2 Distinguished Conduct Medals, and 2 Military 
Medals. 

On August 27 Brigadier-General Stevens wrote to the 
Commanding Officer : 


Dear OciLBy,—The latest air photo, dated 25th, which I 
have received, discloses a very fine bit of consolidation by your 
Battalion. Will you congratulate all those concerned on their 
good work? Really the whole show from start to finish was 
most excellent. 
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The fight on the Dranoutre ridge takes rank among 
successful minor actions. It was a good augury for the 
future of the reborn 30th Division that such success should 
have attended its first operation. The Scottish in parti- 
cular can look back with satisfaction on the fight. Given 
the place of honour in the centre, the only Battalion to 
be fully employed, the whole action depended on their 
achieving their objective. They did so; and the sub- 
sequent loss of a portion of it was due not so much to their 
falling back on their main line as to the failure of the 
Battalion on the right to push up into line with them from 
the start. 

Soon after the action the retirement of the enemy made 
it possible to walk over the ground and examine it in detail. 
The dead bodies of many Scots lying well beyond the 
objective line proved conclusively how they had “ gone 
fortheenemy.” The fact was made the subject of a special 
Divisional Order by Major-General Williams. 

The Battalion lay in support on Mont Rouge until the 
evening of the 24th, when it was relieved by the West- 
minsters. There was continuous shelling, but the dug-outs 
were deep and no great danger was incurred. The Germans 
attacked the Westminsters in the new positions, but met 
with no success. On relief the Battalion withdrew into 
reserve at Moth Farm, where it was joined by the 
reinforcements from Arneke. 

After a four days’ rest and refit at Moth Farm the 
Battalion went back once more to support at Mont Rouge. 
The Westminsters were again in front, and it was proposed 
that they should be relieved by the Scottish on the night 
of the 80th-81st. During the night of the 29th, however, 
fires broke out all over the area in rear of the German 
line. Their dumps were alight, and it was clear that they 
were contemplating withdrawal. Under these conditions 
the Battalions in the line were ordered to remain in readi- 
ness to follow up and harass his retreat as soon as it 
should begin. 

The “ Boche”’ went back on the night of the 80th-81st, 
and daylight on the latter day found the 80th Division 
pressing hard on his heels. A stand was made on the line 
Daylight Corner-Neuve Eglise, the enemy resisting in the 
old British front-line trenches east of the road between 
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these two points. The 89th Brigade, following a brilliant 
advance by the South Lancs and Inniskillings, succeeded 
in wresting Neuve Kglise from the enemy, and, after doing 
so, handed over the ground won to the 86th (Ulster) 
Division, which was coming up fast from the direction of 
Bailleul. 

The Scottish moved from Mont Rouge at 1.15 P.M. 
and all the afternoon went forward slowly. At Locrehof 
Farm they left the road and cut across country to the 
shoulder of Kemmel Hill, where there was a long halt. 
Major Whyte, who was in command, Colonel Ogilby having 
been ordered by the General Officer Commanding to 
stand down on this occasion, was sent for to Brigade 
Headquarters and told that the Brigade had been ordered 
forward to clear up the situation in the neighbourhood 
of Wulverghem, and that the Battalion, covering the 
whole Brigade front, was to advance in four “ bounds ”’ 
during the night from the present front line, which was 
roughly from Clapham Junction to Daylight Corner, 
through Wulverghem in the general direction of the 
Messines Ridge; the last “‘bound”’ being to the line of 
road connecting Messines with Wytschaete. 

Moving forward again at dusk, the Scottish reached 
the Headquarters of the Battalion to be relieved after a 
further halt in the neighbourhood of Donegal Farm. It 
then appeared that the line was being held conjointly by 
the 2/28rd London and the 7th Royal Irish, with the 
Brigade Major of the 21st Brigade in command of both. 
There had been some considerable fighting during the 
afternoon, and the actual dispositions of the various 
companies in the line were not known. Accordingly 
D Company under Lieut. P. Geddes was ordered to 
move in the direction of the enemy, with instructions 
to get in touch with the Battalion on the left, whose 
right was reported to be resting on Frenchman’s Farm. 
This, while it took considerable time, was duly accom- 
plished. 

In the meantime no information was obtainable as to 
the whereabouts of the other troops till about midnight, 
when an officer arrived from Wulverghem with the news 
that that place was in our hands, having been captured 
shortly before dusk as the result of an attack from the 
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north-west by three companies of the 2/28rd London. 
A Company (Captain Mitchell) was immediately sent to 
relieve these troops, and Lieut. Tennant was sent with 
him with the particular task of making sure that touch 
was established and maintained with D Company. A 
detachment of signallers was also sent along with Captain 
Mitchell to lay a telephone wire, with the result that, 
immediately the relief was effected, notification was 
received at Battalion Headquarters and Brigade in turn 
informed. 

The position as regards the front was now clear, but the 
right was entirely in the air, the whole of the right flank 
being open. Urgent enquiries elicited the information 
that the Battalion on the right had no intention of going 
forward. This fact and the consequent danger to the 
exposed flank was pointed out to Brigade, who ordered 
the Battalion to make its own arrangements with regard 
to its defence. To achieve this C and D Companies, in 
that order, proceeded shortly before dawn down the 
Douve Valley in the direction of Wulverghem, advancing 
in echelon, the left platoon leading. The opposition met 
with was unexpectedly feeble. On the right some machine- 
guns kept up a considerable fire, but, generally speaking, 
the enemy retired at the first glimpse of khaki. 

The troops found Wulverghem to be unrecognisable as a 
village. Rank weeds grew where its houses had stood, 
and a notice board told the passer-by that he was on the 
site of the place. A Company, passing through C, pushed 
forward some 600 yards until they were held up by a 
strong enemy line on the ridge east of Wulverghem, while 
C Company remained in the neighbourhood of the village, 
watching the flank, and B Company moved over as support 
to D. The enemy, still in force on Hill 68, were able to 
bring enfilade fire to bear, and it soon became clear that no 
further advance would be possible till the 86th Division 
came up into line on the right. This it did soon after 
noon, the Ulstermen making a most gallant advance, 
regardless of heavy losses. They not only came up into 
line with the 80th Division but actually overstepped 
it. Darkness fell with the line still in the same 
position and the ‘“‘Hun” contesting every foot of 


ground. About midnight the Civil Service Rifles arrived 
yw 
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and took over the Scottish line, the latter withdrawing 
into support at Donegal Farm. Two miserable days were 
spent here. The area was devastated, providing no shelter 
of any sort. It was within range of the enemy guns, which 
fired continuously, and it was remarkable that the Battalion 
escaped with some dozen casualties and the loss of a field 
kitchen on which the enemy made a direct hit. 

The Divisional programme entailed the Scottish relieving 
the Westminsters on the night of September 7, but as 
orders had also been issued for the complete relief of 
the 90th Brigade by the 89th on the 8th, Lieut.-Colonel 
N. G. Pearson, D.S.O., M.C., commanding the West- 
minsters, very sportingly volunteered to stay in front for 
another twenty-four hours. 

On the night of the 8th the 90th Brigade was with- 
drawn, and moved into Divisional reserve. The Scottish 
spent the night at Starling Farm, a loathsomely dirty and 
muddy place, and the next morning went to Mont Noir, 
where they occupied such dug-outs in the area allotted 
to them as were not already filled with Divisional Head- 
quarters, Gunners, or Engineers. These troops seemed 
to be at liberty to wander at will all over the area sur- 
rounding Divisional Headquarters and seize such billets as 
took their fancy. The infantry coming from the line took 
what was left, generally something uninhabitable. It was 
fortunate that the shortening of the British front conse- 
quent upon the reduction of the salient allowed of frequent 
reliefs. Forward of Mont Noir there was no shelter 
of any sort. German dug-outs were forbidden for fear of 
delay action bombs. Heavy duty in front, and absence 
of any semblance of comfort in support, were fatiguing to 
an unusual degree. 

Behind Mont Vidaigne some strenuous open-warfare 
training was carried out. It was now clear that the enemy 
was likely to be driven out of his trench system and forced 
to fight in the open. News from the armies in the south 
told of continual gains of territory, and in the north 
preparations were in hand for an attack on a grand scale 
which should free the Channel Ports once and for all and 
drive the invader headlong back through Belgium. 

Plumer’s Second British Army, Degoutte’s Sixth 
French Army, and the Belgian Army were all to join in the 
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combined advance. It was to be something quite different 
from the Allied offensives of former years, larger in con- 
ception, and involving the recovery of many miles of the 
lost territory. The German front was by this time under 
great pressure. The Allied strength was rising, that of 
the German was waning. The British had recently 
stormed their way through the Hindenburg Line. A 
decisive victory was in sight. 

On September 15 the 90th Brigade went forward again, 
the Scottish moving to Ulster Camp near Dranoutre. Here 
they remained till the 19th, being frequently under the 
fire of the enemy long-range pieces, fortunately without 
suffering heavy casualties. Two platoons were constantly 
on duty at Daylight Corner, and during relief of these 
2nd Lieut. R. A. Brown, a recently joined young officer, 
was killed. He was the son of Colour-Sergeant H. B. 
Brown, one of the oldest members of the Regiment. 

Brigadier-General Stevens being on leave, Lieut.-Colonel 
Ogilby assumed command of the 90th Brigade, and in the 
absence of Major Whyte at the Base on duty Captain 
R. M. Robertson had command of the London Scottish 
on September 19. 

On the night of the 19-20th the 80th Division took over 
the front held by the 9th Battalion Royal Inniskillings, of 
the 86th Division, on Hill 68, the Scottish going to the line, 
Civil Service to support, and Westminsters to reserve. 
The line held extended from Hyde Park Corner on the right, 
over Hill 63, to a point some 150 yards north of the River 
Douve, where it linked up with the 21st Brigade. This 
comprised a total frontage of some 2000 yards, and to 
hold it Captain Robertson detailed B Company (Captain 
C. Tennant) on the right, A Company, less 2 platoons 
(Captain C. F. Burn, D.C.M.), in the centre, and C Company 
(Lieut. S. E. Jones, M.C.) on the left. DD Company (Lieut. 
P. Geddes, M.C.) and the remaining two platoons of A 
formed a reserve. Battalion Headquarters was established 
in a deep tunnelled dug-out situated in the extreme north- 
western corner of Ploegsteert Wood, which boasted no less 
than 115 wire beds. All access to the line was overground. 
The front held was an old British trench, fallen in for 
the most part, but containing here and there concrete 
shelters which were used as Company Headquarters. On 
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either flank the enemy was in fairly close touch. In the 
centre he was further off, at the foot of the hill. 

The period was a trying one. The enemy kept up an 
almost continuous fire of artillery and trench mortars, the 
former firing a large proportion of gas. Night after night 
@ good many casualties were sent down. On the night 
of the 28rd a raid was attempted against C Company front, 
but the enemy were driven off without having entered the 
Scottish positions. Lieut. Jones was wounded during the 
affair. 

The next night C Company sent down a German patrol 
of a corporal and four men, whom they had observed near 
their line and forced to surrender. The captured corporal 
said he had been sent out with the four boldest men in 
his company to reconnoitre the place at which they might 
best raid the British line. When they got near and were 
fired at they made up their minds to surrender, and did 
so. They belonged to the 167th Regiment of Infantry, 
and afforded incontestable evidence of the want of moral 
now pervading the German troops. 

The following night an escaped Portuguese came into 
the Scottish line. He had been one of a carrying party 
bringing up trench-mortar ammunition, and while on 
the way our gunners had opened a heavy bombardment 
which forced his party to take cover. Dropping his load, 
he jumped up and ran for it, dodging successfully through 
the enemy line and into ours. 

On the morning of September 28 Colonel Ogilby sent 
information to the Battalion that it was to be relieved the 
following night by the Queen’s Westminsters, but that 
before coming out it was to raid the enemy and secure 
identifications, it being believed that an important 
relief had taken place opposite. The time given for pre- 
paration was short, and Captain Robertson detailed B Com- 
pany to raid La Hutte, or, as it was more frequently 
called, “‘ Hennessey’s Chateau.’’ This place appeared to 
offer most chance of success by reason of the fact that 
Tennant had definitely located an enemy machine-gun 
post there, established among the ruins of the house. It 
had been decided to raid at 8 p.m. Fourteen men were to 
go over, in two parties, led by 2nd Lieut. R. D. Cotton 
and Sergeant P. S. Elsmore. One party was to cover 
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while the other did the “‘ snatching.” A light barrage of 
18-pounders, trench mortars, and machine-guns was to 
“box” in the Chateau for twenty minutes, which was 
estimated to be the time required. The whole thing 
sounded simple, but the ground, the wire, and the darkness 
had to be reckoned with. In the early hours of the 24th 
Elsmore crawled up to the German wire, and even cut 
some of it. 

At 8 p.m. the guns opened and the party went over. 
They were soon through the wire and approaching the 
Chateau. The Germans tried to fall back from the post, 
but some non-commissioned officer, or officer stouter- 
hearted than the rest, made them turn and face the oncoming 
Scots. These, finding the post deserted, dashed ahead and 
secured a prisoner, at the same time opening fire on the 
remainder, whose fear had overcome their discipline and 
impelled them to “leg it’’ again. It was impossible to 
pursue, and soon the cry of ‘‘ Rabbits!” “ Rabbits!” re- 
sounded in the darkness. This was the Scottish signal call 
indicating that an identification had been secured and that 
the party was to return. Counting them in, it was found 
that three men were wounded and one missing. The raid 
was well organised and carried out, and had the enemy 
only stood his ground would have yielded a better “ bag.” 

By 2 a.m. on the 24th the Battalion was clear of the line 
and moving down the Ravelsberg road to Bailleul, where 
billets in the Asylum were allotted to them. The accom- 
modation was mostly in cellars, the whole of the super- 
structure having been razed to.the ground by shell fire. 

The 80th Divisional Concert Party came up, rigged up 
a stage, and gave some very good “shows.” A really good 
rest was enjoyed, though disturbed nightly by night 
bombers, who with the greatest regularity dropped their 
‘eggs’? in the area. D Company had a narrow escape, 
a bomb falling just outside their cellar, blowing in the wall, 
and burying a number of men. Luckily no lives were lost, 
though several had to go into hospital. 

During their tour of duty on Hill 63 the Scottish had 
seen on their left front the ruins marking the site of Messines, 
now a mass of rubble and concrete. Colonel Ogilby had 
made no secret of the fact that he wanted his Battalion 
to be in front when the British attack which should retake 
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this place was launched. As acting Brigade Commander he 
had sent the Scottish to the line on Hill 68 out of their strict 
turn for duty in front, in the hope that when they were next 
for the line the attack would be imminent. The enemy, 
however, upset things. He showed signs of relaxing 
his hold, and the attack which had been planned for the 
first week in October was put forward to September 28. 
When the change of date was announced the Scottish 
were still in Bailleul, and had perforce to act as a support 
Battalion. 

Colonel Ogilby took over command again on the 27th, 
and at 1.15 a.m. on the 28th the Battalion left Bailleul 
and moved east up the Ravelsberg road to support the 
Civil Service and the Westminsters, who were to form 
the attacking line in the battle due to open at 4 a.m. 

The march was made by platoons with considerable 
distances between them, and all went smoothly until 
Neuve Eglise was reached. There was great congestion 
here, particularly in the neighbourhood of the cross-roads 
by the church. An enemy airman, taking advantage of 
the moonlight, came flying across the road from the north. 
One of his bombs caused some casualties to A Company. 

Having reached a point some 2000 yards north of 
Neuve Eglise, on the road to Wulverghem, the Battalion 
was halted for food and to await orders. The grand attack 
had started, and from Dixmude on the north to Ploeg- 
steert Wood on the south the whole Allied line was 
advancing. That much was known. Khaki and horizon 
blue were pressing forward on a front of 24 miles ; the very 
thought was inspiring. That the attack was progressing 
was soon evident. Everywhere guns and supplies were 
pressing forward, while prisoners were passing sullenly to 
the rear. In the case of the 90th Brigade, the Civil Service 
on the left and the Westminsters on the right attacked 
astride the Wulverghem-Messines road. On their mght 
were the 12th Norfolks of the X Vth Corps, on their left a 
Battalion of the 21st Brigade. 

The Scottish moved slowly forward in support. By 
10 a.M. they had passed Petawawa Farm, which housed 
90th Brigade Headquarters ; by 8 p.m. they were lying in 
and around Messines. 

As is inevitable in all actions of rapid movement, the 
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further the advance went forward, the more scanty became 
the information and the more obscure the situation. 
Colonel Ogilby, in Messines, realising the necessity of news, 
went forward on a personal reconnaissance to the line, and 
returning to Bethlehem Farm, got his signallers to run out 
a wire which they eventually connected up with Brigade. 
He found the leading Battalions still advancing, still 
fighting with dash and determination, still making steady 
progress, but not a little disorganised by reason of their 
casualties and the difficulties of the ground they had had 
to traverse. 

On the right the X Vth Corps seemed to have vanished 
into thin air, and a huge gap exposing the flank of the 
80th Division was gradually developing. This the Scottish 
filled, and at dusk they moved off in heavy rain, through 
Messines, and on eastward down Huns Walk. At Gapaard 
the Battalion halted for final orders. The Commanding 
Officer, who had preceded them to this point, was waiting 
and explained the situation. The Civil Service, he said, 
were believed to be holding a line between a point west 
of Houthem and the Kortekeer Beck to the south of that 
place. No unit of the XVth Corps was in touch, but they 
were probably approaching Warneton. The Scottish were 
to fill the gap by seizing the line of the road and railway 
between the right of the Civil Service and Warneton, patrols 
being pushed out thereafter to the bank of the Lys and 
into Warneton town. The method of advance was left to 
company commanders to decide. 

The weather was as bad as it could be, and Anderson 
(D Company), who was to lead, decided to take the shortest 
route to the centre of his objective. He calculated that 
if there was to be fighting under these awful weather 
conditions, the sooner it was over the better. Marching 
down the road from Garde Dieu to Bas-Warneton, he 
reached the level crossing, having alarmed only a few rear 
parties. At the crossing he wheeled left and lined the 
railway line. A Company, following, performed a like 
movement to the right, C was distributed in support, 
and B remained with Battalion Headquarters at Gapaard. 
The Battalion was reported in position soon after midnight. 

Daylight revealed numerous trophies in the shape of 
thirteen guns and three machine-guns, many of them 
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hopelessly bogged in the effort to pull them out. The 
area was thickly strewn with concrete pill-boxes, all con- 
taining various varieties of enemy impedimenta. Cigars, 
mineral waters, and artillery instruments, etc., etc., were 
in profusion. It was even rumoured that D Company 
had discovered a case of something “‘ extra sec,” and the 
company commander, acting with great promptitude, 
ordered it to be brought to his dug-out, lest it might prove 
to be a new form of booby trap ! 

A patrol under Lieut. S. A. Paterson penetrated into 
Warneton and found the bridges across the river destroyed. 
During the day the enemy shelled a good deal, causing 
some casualties, and any movement always called forth 
machine-gun fire from their parties beyondtheriver. There 
were still on October 1 no British troops up on the right, 
but during the following day a Battalion of the 81st 
Division completed the line. 

On October 8 the announcement was made that the 
80th Division was to be withdrawn, and after dusk the 
Scottish were relieved by the 29th Battalion Durham 
Light Infantry, 14th Division. This Division was a Class 
‘“*B” formation, intended only for light duty. Many of 
the men comprising it were Class ‘“‘C,’’ whom the shortage 
of men had sent to the line again. Not a few of them 
had still unhealed wounds, and all were suffering from 
physical disability of one sort or another. The indomit- 
able spirit of the British infantry pervaded them. They 
were uncomplaining. But as they struggled up to the line 
the sight gave one seriously to think of the ‘‘ Gentlemen in 
England now abed’” who should have stood in their 
places. 

The Scottish were ordered to withdraw to an area 
round Gun Farm. A more unsuitable place to allot to 
a Battalion supposed to be at rest could hardly have been 
chosen. Lying on the eastern slope of the Messines ridge, 
in full view of the German observers across the Lys, 
destitute of dug-outs or shelters, it was not long before 
the inevitable occurred. Within twenty-four hours the 
Battalion had been spotted and was frequently shelled. 
There were numerous casualties, but on October 6 the 
Battalion was at last ordered further back. It moved 
some 1500 yards to L’Enfer Hill, which afforded not only 
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cover from observation but also comparatively luxurious 
accommodation. 

At L’Enfer Hill the Scottish lay on ground hallowed 
to their Regiment by reason of its association with the 
original fighting debut of the 1st Battalion. The steep 
ridge under cover of which Colonel Malcolin deployed his 
men on that never-to-be-forgotten day was within a 
stone’s throw. Those who were interested made expeditions _ 
to the two farms round which the Scottish had fought so 
hard, now named Four Huns Farm and Middle Farm. 
Careful searches were made for any indication of Scottish 
graves, but none was discovered, though some of the 
German ones bore the date November 1, 1914. 

Casualties and sickness had at this time reduced the 
strength of the Battalion greatly, and companies mustered 
only about 75 men each. Two days of strenuous training 
in open-warfare formation were put in at L’Enfer, and on 
the evening of October 10 orders came through for another 
move to the line. . 
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line had been gradually pushed forward on the 30th 

Divisional front, and now formed a huge salient in 
the flat, desolate, monotonous country lying between the 
Messines ridge and Menin. All this territory had been in 
German hands since 1914. 

The Scottish were detailed to relieve the 7/8th Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, 36th Division, on the south side of 
the salient, between Gheluwe and Wervicq, about 4 miles 
to the south-east of Tenbrielen, and on the morning of 
October 11 the Battalion assembled at Pick House, on 
the Wytschaete-Messines road, preparatory to moving up to 
the front, a distance of about fourteen miles. This move 
in itself was a stiff task, but a chapter of accidents not only 
added to the distance to be covered, but called for a 
physical effort on the part of the men which, it is safe to 
say, none of them will ever forget. 

Major Whyte, acting Commanding Officer (Colonel 
Ogilby having gone on leave), left Pick House early, 
taking with him an advance party of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and guides. The Scottish followed, 
having orders to proceed to Houthem, where further 
orders were toreachthem. Following the line of a German 
light railway, Houthem was reached by midday. 

No further orders arrived, but they knew that 


Li the first week in October 1918 the British 
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guides were to meet them after dusk at a point east of 
Houthem, to conduct them to America Corner. The 
march was resumed about 7 p.M., and at the outset the 
transport limbers became hopelessly bogged in a lane. 
Superhuman efforts by the Transport Officer (Lieut. 
S. G. Wilson) eventually extricated the limbers, and, 
taking another route, they were able to rejoin the column 
in Houthem. Having crossed the canal at Houthem 
under a steady downpour, the Battalion gained the point 
at which it had been told to expect the guides. There 
were none there. It was imperative to keep moving, 
for the Civil Service Rifles were in rear of the Scottish ; 
delay meant congestion, and possibly heavy casualties 
should the enemy recommence shelling. 

At last one of the guide party who had struggled back 
was found. He was suffering agonies from gas 
poisoning, was incapable of further effort, and told a sorry 
tale. The advance party had reached the Headquarters 
of the Inniskillings earlier in the day, only to find that 
it was being subjected to an intense gas-shell bombard- 
ment. Most of the Irishmen were already casualties, 
and before long the Scottish also began to suffer. 

Major Whyte had at once chosen new Headquarters, 
out of the worst part of the affected area, but his Intelli- 
gence Officer and many of his guides were soon hors de 
combat, and he had been unable to send back men to meet 
the Battalion. As soon as all this had been ascertained 
it was decided to make for America Corner without 
guides. 

The column had not proceeded far when two Scottish 
officers were met who had just come from America 
Corner, having gone up in advance of their companies to 
takeover. Relieved at this seemingly fortunate encounter, 
they were followed with confidence. Some three miles must 
have been traversed when the officers expressed some 
doubt as to their whereabouts. The Battalion having 
been halted, Captains Robertson and Monro went forward 
and found a machine-gunner who told them they were 
within 600 yards of the front line, held at that point by 
the 2/17th London. 

Two Battalions, with limbers, in column of route in 
a& narrow lane, at such a point, called for immediate 
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action. The Civil Service Rifles were advised of the 
situation, everyone turned about and marched back a 
mile or so. 

Having got clear of the immediately dangerous area, 
a halt was called near a friendly pill-box, occupied by 
signallers. Inside, lights were possible and maps could be 
consulted. The Battalion moved past the Civil Service 
Rifles and got the right road at last. It was now after 
10 p.m. and relief was due for midnight in order that the 
relieved troops might be clear before dawn. Company 
commanders were called together and warned that there 
would be no further halt till America Corner had 
been reached. Steadily the Battalion grunted on 
through the rain and darkness, reaching America Corner 
about midnight. Relief was not reported complete 
until 8.80 a.m. on the 12th. 

The Scottish now found themselves holding a front 
quite different in character from anything they had 
previously experienced in France. They were now 
through the devastated area. There were no trenches. 
Hedges, ditches, and shell holes afforded cover to the 
posts holding the line. Good concrete pill-boxes provided 
quarters for those in rear. 

The Battalion front covered about 700 yards, and 
D and C Companies had each three platoons in front 
and one in support. The average platoon comprised only 
18 bayonets. Battalion Headquarters was in a pill-box 
about 800 yards to the rear. 

Major Whyte, in common with the rest of his party, 
had received his “ration” of gas. He suffered greatly, 
but he refused to go back, and his constitution carried 
him through. 

Duty in the line was unexciting. Little could be seen 
in front owing to the enclosed nature of the country. 
Gas and high-explosive shells were annoying, but casualties 
were not numerous. The weather was more disconcerting 
than the enemy. It rained consistently. Sentries stood 
knee-deep in water in their shell holes and ditches. Ration 
parties stuck in the mud. One of the men appreciated 
the situation as follows: “It’s no’ the Army they’re 
needin’ here. It’s Admiral Beatty and the b——y 
Navy.” The enemy held, so far as could be ascertained, 
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a line similar to ours. Nothing was seen of him, but 
his constant machine-gun and rifle fire, and the way in 
which he fired his flares by night, seemed to betray a 
nervousness. 

On October 18 a conference was held at Battalion 
Headquarters at which it was announced that a full-dress 
attack was to take place the next morning. Major 
Whyte’s orders, which were clear and comprehensive, 
explained most things. He himself was too ill to take 
much part in the deliberations. Companies were to 
assault as they lay in the line, t7.e. D on the right, 
C on the left. The Civil Service were to attack on the 
right of the Scottish, the 7th Cheshires on the left. 
B Company was detailed to “mop up” and supply 
supports to the companies in front. A Company was to 
act as reserve. 

The objective was the Menin-Wervicq road, some 
2400 yards ahead. Arrived there, the Scottish right was 
to rest opposite Quest Farm, the left on the cross-roads 
near Quiet Farm. A smashing barrage was promised. 
It was to be put down 800 yards ahead of the line and 
to lift at the rate of 100 yards every 14 minutes. At 
the 15th lift the barrage was to remain stationary for 
fifteen minutes, and then, commencing again, was to 
continue till it had attained a point some 200 yards 
beyond the objective. Here it was gradually to ease 
off. Machine-guns were to co-operate with overhead fire, 
and the Corps heavies were to fire on selected targets 
in rear. 

The night of the 18-14th was a busy one. It had been 
decided to tape out a jumping-off line, with cross-tapes 
at intervals, showing the direction of advance. This 
work, undertaken by the R.E. assisted by Lieuts. 
S. A. Paterson and H. M. A. Smith, was very well 
done and proved of inestimable value the next day. 
Extra ammunition, bombs, wire-cutters, etc., etc., had 
to be brought up and issued. A Company, who were 
carrying to the line, got through a prodigious amoun 
of work. : 

The assault was timed for 5.85 a.m., and by 4 A.M. 
all was reported ready. The rain had ceased, and the 
ground was covered with a white coating of hoar-frost, 
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when at 4.10 a.M. the men moved out to their jumping- 
off positions. Rations this night were splendid. A hot 
Irish stew and a good issue of rum made men feel 
better than they had for days. Save for those on look- 
out, most of the men lay sound asleep from about 4.30 
till 5.15 a.m. 

At 5.85 the swish of hundreds of shells announced to 
the waiting infantry that they were “ off.”? They rose up 
and went slowly forward by sections in file. Both com- 
panies adopted the same formation: one wave of two 
lines. Numbers did not admit of more. The leading line 
comprised three platoons, the second line the remaining 
platoon and Company Headquarters. The Gunners fired 
§ per cent. of smoke shells with a proportion of thermite, 
to assist the infantry in keeping direction. 

The German outposts, dazed by the intensity of the 
barrage, surrendered at once, but after they were passed 
a steady fire by machine-guns began to cause losses. There 
was not a great deal of wire, but what there was proved 
to be both strong and deep. Here and there sections 
encountering it dropped back a little, but on the whole 
the men were able to keep well up to the barrage. A 
wooded area with many pill-boxes was soon reached. 
Some of the garrisons of these offered resistance, others 
surrendered incontinently. Those who resisted found the 
Scottish in no mood to be trifled with. A very large 
number of the enemy, who far outnumbered the attackers, 
was killed. 

The point at which the barrage was to pause having 
been reached, the Battalion was reorganised, and by the 
appointed time the line was ready to go forward once 
more. It soon got to a long deep ditch, the further bank 
of which was strewn with German machine-guns, all 
abandoned. In the small garden of a cottage were no 
fewer than five. By 7.85 the objective was attained. 
Probably one of the first men to get there was Sergeant 
G. J. Crichton, of C Company, a veteran of the South 
African campaign, who had ten of his platoon forward 
and was already digging when his company commander 
came up. 

Captain Robertson, accompanied by his signallers and 
a runner, walked up towards the cross-roads in the hope 
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of finding the Cheshires. He found the Germans in- 
stead, and with his little party succeeded in capturing 
a trench mortar and two heavy machine-guns, killing, 
wounding, or taking prisoner the teams of all. The 
barrage had now ceased, but the smoke still hung in the 
still morning air. Suddenly a puff or two of wind lifted 
it and a perfect fusillade of rifle fire greeted the digging 
Scots. The Germans were lining a hedge about 500 yards 
away. After a very pretty duel the Lewis-gunners forced 
them to withdraw, though not before they had caused a 
good many casualties. After they went, the British, save 
for intermittent shelling, were unmolested. 

In this action companies were loaded up with pigeons, 
rockets, and other impedimenta for the purpose of report- 
ing their progress. They were embarrassed rather than 
assisted by this issue, and Battalion Headquarters was 
involved in a voluminous correspondence on the subject 
of a basket of pigeons which a signaller had discarded in 
order to use his bayonet. 

This advance of October 14 was one of the most 
successful operations in the final stages of the campaign. 
As the Allies pressed forward their left towards Bruges 
and Ostend, while the Navy opened fire along the coast, 
the German positions from Ostend to Zeebrugge were 
menaced in rear, and the enemy had to make a rapid 
retreat from the coast fortresses. On the other flank, the 
move of the Allied right along the valley of the Lys out- 
flanked the German positions at Lille and threatened to 
cut their communications. There was another move of 
the same kind proceeding south of La Bassée. Lille was 
thus in imminent danger of envelopment when the enemy 
at last abandoned it. 

The London Scottish can look back with a lively 
satisfaction on this their last full-dress attack in the 
war. They showed unlimited dash and determination, 
completely defeating an enemy who probably largely 
outnumbered them. 

There can be no praise too high for the Gunners. 
Their barrage work was perfect. It is the custom of 
many infantry Regiments to boast of the prisoners they 
have secured. In this case the London Scottish can 
gracefully acknowledge that a great number of the 400 
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taken by them were captured as a result of the prowess 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 

After dusk on the 14th there was a redistribution of 
the companies in front, both of which, from now, held 
the line of the road with two platoons, and brought the 
remaining two back into support. There was inter- 
mittent shelling all night, but the ranging was bad, and 
the casualties nil. Day broke on October 15 with all 

uiet. 

: During the afternoon the Battalion was ordered to 
advance to the line of the river Lys. The same relative 
position of companies was preserved, and the move 
started just before dusk. A new line on the road running 
parallel with the river was taken up, touch being 
maintained with the Civil Service on the right, and 
with the Queen’s Westminsters on the left. The line 
had no sooner settled down than orders came for the 
relief of the two companies in front by A Company, 
from reserve, who were to take over the whole front. 
Burn brought his men up about 2 a.m., and D and 
C withdrew into billets at Quest and Quiet farms 
respectively. 

The Battalion lay in these positions until the afternoon 
of October 16, when it moved east to cross the river. 
Earlier in the day the Civil Service had effected a passage 
at Bousbecque; a pontoon bridge had been thrown over 
by the R.E., and over this the Scottish passed at 6 P.M., 
with orders to occupy Bousbecque as Battalion in Brigade 
reserve. Billets, however, had no sooner been allotted 
than orders were received to push forward to the relief 
of the Civil Service. By 10 p.m. the Scottish had reached 
Roncq, a fairly large town some four miles south-east of 
Bousbecque. This was the first place of any size which 
the Battalion had found in a more or less normal 
condition. The inhabitants had been evacuated, but the 
houses stood, mostly undamaged. Everything removable 
had, however, been carried off. 

At Roncq the Battalion was directed to go into billets 
for the night. Good dry rooms were available and en- 
sured much-needed sleep. Before dawn the march east- 
ward was resumed. The enemy, now in full retreat, was 
pursued all morning, and about midday touch was 
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obtained with his rearguard near Triloy. The West- 
minsters were on the left, but there was no one on the 
right. On the line of the railway between Courtrai and 
Mouscron the enemy made a determined stand. At the 
part of the front covered by the Scottish the railway 
emerged from a cutting on the north side of a valley, ran 
across it on a high embankment, and disappeared into 
another cutting near Sterhoek station and Tile Works. 
The whole of the Scottish front of some 1800 yards was 
covered by B Company in extended order under Lieut. 
C. L. Tennant, M.C., who at once made a vigorous attack 
on the railway embankment, and on the left of his line 
was able to push the enemy off it and into the woods 
beyond. In the Tile Works on the right, however, the 
Germans hung on tenaciously. In the late afternoon 
two platoons of D Company went up on the right of B. 
They were so far successful that the whole line of the 
railway was in Scottish possession by dusk. 

Battalion Headquarters was established at a farm 
north of Triloy. Major Whyte ordered Captain Robertson 
(C Company) to advance at 2 a.m. on the 18th through 
B Company and occupy the high ground running north and 
south from the eastern edge of Aelbeke to the road junction 
in Sterhoek village. The two platoons of D Company 
were ordered to cover the flank of C Company’s advance. 
This proposition involved an advance by C Company, 
76 strong, extended on a front of 1000 yards, to a depth 
of 1500 yards. No supports were detailed to follow, but 
the support of a battery of 18-pounders was asked for 
and promised. Arrangements were made for the Queen’s 
Westminsters, on the left, to advance simultaneously with 
the Scottish. 

A dramatic incident occurred just as C Company 
were moving off. An enemy aeroplane, flying very low, 
swooped down from the north-east over the British line. 
A tremendous fire was opened on him by all and sundry, 
with the result that, hit in a vital part, he was forced to 
land his machine behind the British line. He made a 
perfect descent, and was promptly taken prisoner and 
conducted to Scottish Headquarters. 

By 1.80 a.m. C Company were in position. They 
waited for the guns to open on their front, which was 
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to be their signal to start, but nothing happened. The 
watery moon shone down on a frost-covered ground and 
all was as still as if the war were in another hemisphere. 
There appeared to have been a misunderstanding some- 
where. Headquarters of the Westminsters were close up 
to the railway on the Scottish left, and their Commandi 
Officer got through to Brigade, which rather tardily 
announced that the artillery programme was cancelled. 
It was then arranged that the advance should take place 
at 8.10 a.m. without the artillery. 

At the appointed time the line moved on and reached 
the Aelbeke-Sterhoek road without finding an enemy. 
Then furious firing and bombing broke out in Aelbeke 
village and spread along the high ground towards Ster- 
hoek. Lieut. J. A. Smith, M.C., on the left, led his 
men on and cleared the main street of Aelbeke at the 
cost of some eight or nine casualties. Further south the 
enemy retired before the advance. Their motors could be 
distinctly heard chugging off eastward. 

With the dawn came scenes of indescribable joy in 
Aelbeke and Sterhoek. The inhabitants had not been 
evacuated from these places. Church bells were rung, 
bunting displayed, and the Scottish welcomed as royally 
as means permitted. The only thing that the grateful 
Belgians could not give their deliverers was food or 
drink. 

At 8 a.m. A Company passed through the outpost 
line, and took up the running. The direction, which 
yesterday had been due east, was now changed to south- 
east. A Company pushed rapidly through Le Compas 
and Tombroek, and by 5 P.M. was in touch with the enemy 
some 1600 yards east of the latter place. The 14th 
Division had by now made its appearance on the right. 
At dusk A Company lay just east of the Tombroek- 
Crombion road, covering a front of 1500 yards, with 
D and B Companies in support. 

Major Whyte established Battalion Headquarters in 
Tombroek village, but later moved them to a farmhouse 
some distance further east. At a conference in the 
evening it was announced that the advance was to be 
resumed at dawn and carried forward to the river Scheldt. 
D Company, extended on a front of 1800 yards, were to 
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lead. The jumping-off line was to be the Dottignies- 
Petit Tourcoing road. C on the right and B on the left 
were to support, A was to re-form and fall into reserve. 
The Westminsters were again to be on the left, and a 
Battalion of the 20th Middlesex (48rd Brigade) on the 
right. 

By dawn on October 20 all was ready, and at 5.80 a.m. 
D Company began their advance. Spread over the 
enormous front allotted to them, their progress was but 
slow. There were no military obstructions, but hedges, 
ditches, and deep drains full of water were just as effectual. 
D Company had progressed some 1600 yards when opposi- 
tion was met with on the left around the outskirts of the 
town of Coyghem. This having been overcome, a more 
determined defender disclosed himself in position on 
the wooded hill north-east of that place. The West- 
minsters, on whose front this hill lay, were totally unable 
to get on, but D Company nevertheless kept moving 
and passed Coyghem. Their left then came under fire 
from the high ground and was held up. Nothing daunted, 
Captain Anderson kept his right going. By midday he had 
established his Headquarters in Pijpestraat, with his line 
strung obliquely across his front from right to left. The 
Westminsters and D Company’s left were now far in 
rear. D Company, however, still persevered in their 
determination to gain the river, and sending the right 
forward again about 4 p.M., Anderson had the satisfaction 
of getting them into Espierres, which place was their 
objective. 

The commanders of the three leading companies 
met in Pijpestraat about 5 p.m., and it was decided 
that B Company should reinforce the left of D Company 
and wait till the front on the left was clear, while C 
Company should move up to closer support of the right. 
These moves duly took place, and darkness fell with the 
position unchanged. During the night, the Westminsters, 
assisted by two companies of the 1/6th Cheshires, cleared 
the enemy off the St. Genois hill, and the line of the Scheldt 
was won. D Company thereupon occupied its western 
bank from the outskirts of Helchin southwards to 
Espierres. The work of D Company during the advance 
brought forth from the Divisional Commander unstinted 
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praise, which he expressed in the form of a special letter 
to the Commanding Officer. 

During the afternoon of October 21 the 90th Brigade 
was relieved by the 89th, and the Scottish marched back 
via Dottignies to billets in Tombroek. Captain Robert- 
son left the Battalion the same night to return to the 
line in command of the 2nd Battalion South Lancashire 
Regiment, whose Headquarters Staff had almost to a 
man been laid low by the new enemy which was appear- 
ing on the Western front—Spanish influenza. Though 
lying in comfortable quarters in Tombroek, the Scottish 
were not immune from “flu.”” Men succumbed in 
batches of 20 or 80 per day. The Field Ambulances were 
unable to cope with the stream of patients, and Battalions 
formed local isolation camps for the less severe cases. 
The Scottish took over a school, in which the Medical 
Officer was much assisted in nursing by nuns from a 
neighbouring convent. 

Hallowe’en was celebrated at Tombroek. Sports were 
held, and the officers had a dinner in the local estaminet 
which was of the usual cheery nature. 

At dusk on November 1 the Battalion left Tombroek 
to return to the line. The front had now been redis- 
tributed and the 80th Division had side-stepped to the 
north. The route followed lay through Belleghem and 
Knokke, to the bank of the river Scheldt, where part 
of the line was taken over from the 6th Battalion 
Hampshire Regiment. The tour in the front line was un- 
eventful. From high ground on Mont de ]’Enclus on the 
immediate front of the Battalion the enemy had excellent 
observation, and as a consequence movement by day was 
restricted. There was a considerable amount of machine- 
gun and trench-mortar fire and some gas shelling, but 
casualties were few. For several nights patrols were 
active along the river bank with the object of recon- 
noitring for a suitable crossing place. As it proved, the 
river was unfordable on the Scottish front, and bridging 
material arrived just too late to be of use on the morning 
of November 4, when relief took place, partly by the 
Westminsters and partly by the 7/8th Battalion Innis- 
killings. The same night the Scottish withdrew to billets 
at Geuzenhoek, and on the 6th they marched back 
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to Marionette, a short distance south of Courtrai. 
Colonel Ogilby rejoined from leave on the following 
day. 

The stay at Marionette was of short duration, for on 
the 9th the Battalion returned towards the line, reaching 
Moen that evening. The Germans were now in full 
retreat and were rapidly moving away from their 
positions along the east bank of the Scheldt. A Com- 
pany were sent forward to assist the Engineers in 
bridging the river at Escanaffles, being relieved on the 
following day by B Company. These two companies, 
together with C, which had also moved forward from 
Moen to relieve B, went into billets at Avelghem, so 
that the Scottish were in two separated portions when 
the definite news of the Armistice gladdened their 
hearts. 

There was little or nothing in the way of demon- 
stration at the good tidings. Feelings were heartfelt 
but restrained, for through the sense of deep unutter- 
able thankfulness that the horror and tension were over 
there pressed forward insistently but inevitably their 
memories of cherished comrades who had made the great 
sacrifice. 

Headquarters and D Company went forward on 
November 12 to Avelghem, and on the 15th the Battalion 
moved back by route march to Marionette St. Anne, 
where it occupied its former billets. 

At Marionette the Battalion settled down in the belief 
that it was to stay for some time. It had at one time 
been hoped that being in Plumer’s Second Army, which 
was one of those ordered forward to the Rhine, the 2nd 
London Scottish might have had the privilege of entering 
enemy territory. It was not tobeso. The Xth Corps was 
transferred to the Fifth Army under the general scheme 
for reducing the strength of Plumer’s force to such dimen- 
sions as the supplies available demanded. Training was 
reduced to the minimum necessary to keep the men fit. 
A lot of football was played and the Battalion engaged 
in contests against the Civil Service and Westminsters 
under both Rugby and Association codes with varying 
success. 


On November 26 a ceremonial parade of the 90th 
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Brigade was held on some open ground near Marcke, at 
which Major-General Williams presented medal ribbons 
to officers and men. 

The Battalion began a march to the westward to 
join its new command on November 80. The march 
differed little from other marches through the uninterest- 
ing industrial country and the bleak area devastated by 
the war. Its stages were as follows : 


November 80, Marionette to La Vignette (14 miles). 
December 1, La Vignette to Croix au Bois (7 miles). 
December 2, Croix au Bois to La Gorgue (15 miles). 
December 8, La Gorgue to St. Venant (10 miles). 
December 4, St. Venant to Les Ciseaux (10 miles). 


At Les Ciseaux the Scottish were allotted billets in 
the barns and outhouses of local farms. The billets were 
bad. The inhabitants, who had had four years of troops, 
were unsympathetic, inclined to insist on their rights and 
to claim outrageous damages for every trifle. 

Save for the bad accommodation, life was not un- 
pleasant. There was a good deal of leave and little 
military training. 

The Commanding Officer’s persistent efforts to get 
the billets changed were at length rewarded, and the 
Battalion was placed under orders to move to La Lacque, 
where an empty hutment camp had apparently escaped 
the Billeting Officer’s notice. Matters here were much 
better. The men had huts fitted with beds, and also 
mess-houses. Alongside lay a German prisoners’ camp, 
well laid out, beautifully clean, and boasting a theatre 
and other luxuries. This place Colonel Ogilby openly 
coveted, and set to work with such perseverance that he 
was soon successful in obtaining an order for a change 
over. 

The London Scots did their last wiring by wiring in 
their own camp to receive the prisoners from next door. 
Except for the disagreeable weather at this period of the 
year, the life at La Lacque was easy and comfortable. 
There was little training, plenty of sport, and on Christ- 
mas Day, of course, a fitting celebration. 

With the New Year the Battalion began to get ready 
for another move, and on January 8, 1919, they began a four 
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days’ route march to Etaples. The stages on this occasion 
were : 

La Lacque to Coyecque ; 

Coyecque to Herly ; 

Herly to Montcarrel ; 

Montcarrel to Etaples ; 
an average of about a dozen miles each day. 

On January 8 Captain Robertson returned from leave 
which he had been granted after his spell of command of 
the 2nd South Lancs, and, Major Whyte being absent, he 
took over command of the Battalion from Lieut.-Colonel 
Ogilby, who was now compelled to go into hospital and 
to England for a serious internal operation. 

The duties at Etaples were heavy. More than half 
the Battalion was required to find the guards and pickets 
on any one night, but quarters were comfortable, sport 
abundant, canteens warm and well run. Hockey, football, 
cross-country running, were all taken up enthusiastically, 
and a fair measure of success obtained in all. 

On January 16 the Battalion was transferred to 
another camp, still in Etaples, and here winter in real 
earnest set in. Snow covered the ground for over a 
month, and, to replace field sports, Highland dancing was 
taken up by the whole Battalion. The new camp had a 
very good theatre. Lance-Corporal R. Mckee, M.M., got 
together a splendid concert party, who delighted crowded 
audiences night after night. 

Major Whyte returned from leave and assumed com- 
mand on January 20, and just after that date demobilisa- 
tion started. It was soon impossible to parade sufficient 
men to perform the duties in Etaples, and on February 6 
the Scottish were relieved by the 2/7th Royal Warwicks 
and moved out to huts at Le Gouffre. Here there was 
a pleasant though somewhat cold existence among the 
snow-clad pine woods. 

Demobilisation went on apace, and the Battalion, 
reduced to a skeleton, was reinforced on February 11 by 
a draft of 10 officers and 200 men from the 1/4th Gordon 
Highlanders, who remained until March 27. On April 5 
a draft of 15 officers and 228 men came from the Ist 
Battalion London Scottish, which had been reduced to 
cadre strength. 
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On March 12 an order came through that all officers 
who had been a certain period overseas, who had been 
wounded three times, or who were over a _ prescribed 
age, might be demobilised forthwith. They left the Bat- 
talion on March 19, and included Captains Robertson, 
Anderson, Monro, Burn, Stubbs, Geddes, and Lieut. 
Ward. 

The Battalion remained in the Etaples area till towards 
the end of May, during which time many duties of various 
kinds were found for it to perform—mainly in the shape 
of guards. For a period of several weeks B Company 
was on detachment at Aubin St. Vaast in connection 
with French reconstruction schemes and the recuperation 
of war losses. Plenty of time, nevertheless, was afforded 
for sports, leave was on a generous scale, and with enter- 
tainments of various kinds the life was neither irksome 
nor unpleasant. 

An interesting ceremony took place in Etaples on 
May 19, when a King’s Colour was formally presented to 
the 2nd Battalion by Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., 
C.M.G., commanding the 80th Division. The Battalion 
was formed up in three sides of a square under Lieut.- 
Colonel R. Whyte, D.S.O., M.C., the Colour party being 
in the centre. The ceremony commenced by the singing 
of the 100th Psalm, after which came the consecration 
by the Assistant Chaplain-General; then, following the 
singing of ‘‘ O God, our help in ages past,”’ the Colour was 
handed over by the G.O.C. Having presented arms and 
saluted the Colour, the Battalion marched past in column, 
the whole ceremony taking place in gorgeous weather 
which gave an added brilliance to the spectacle. 

By this time there were persistent rumours of a move, 
and on the day following the presentation of the Colour 
the definite orders came that the Brigade was to go to 
the Abbéville area. Many of the big moves and treks of 
the 2nd Battalion during the war had taken place on 
Sundays, and it did not escape remark that this move 
followed precedent. On May 25 the Scottish travelled 
by train to their new destination, where they went into 
one of the best camps they had hitherto occupied. 

The whole of the summer was spent at Abbéville, 
where the Battalion was employed guarding prisoners of 
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war. Though they were both continuous and monotonous, 
the duties of providing guards and escorts were not 
particularly arduous or difficult, and, as before, there were 
abundant opportunities for sport and recreation—plenty 
of football, cricket, swimming, and dancing. 

On August 1 Lieut.-Colonel R. Whyte was demobilised, 
his place as Commanding Officer being taken by Lieut.- 
Colonel Colson of the Hants Regiment. After only a 
few days with the Scottish, Colonel Colson was reposted 
to the West Riding Regiment, and Major Frew, of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who had come as 
Second in Command, now became Commanding Officer 
until] the arrival of Major Canch Kavanagh of the Black 
Watch. 

Towards the end of August the Battalion was relieved 
by the 20th Hants Regiment from England, and on Sep- 
tember 15 the Scottish moved to Boulogne, and crossed 
to England two days later. Arrived at Folkestone, the 
Battalion was taken to Cherry Hinton Camp. From here 
those for demobilisation were sent to their various dispersal 
stations, while the volunteers and other “‘retainables’”’ to 
the number of about 100 were despatched to Clipstone 
Camp, near Mansfield in Nottinghamshire. At Clipstone 
a new London Scottish came into existence for a short 
time through the attachment of some 700 officers and 
men from the 4th and 5th Battalions Gordon High- 
landers, and Colonel P. W. Brown, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
assumed command for the first three weeks. He was 
succeeded by Colonel Forbes, D.S.O., of the 5th Gordons. 
The work of the Battalion was divided between musketry 
and education. 

Orders for immediate general demobilisation were 
received in the middle of October, and the final disband- 
ment of the 2nd London Scottish was completed by the 
first week of November—the last man to receive his 
papers being Captain L. G. Brown, M.C. Its travels had 
been far afield, its experiences varied. Launched into 
the war at a later date than most formations, it may yet 
be fairly claimed that it earned no little distinction on 
each of the battle fronts on which it served. It never 
failed to take an objective given it. It never lost a position 
which it had been detailed to defend. 
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Inspiringly led, and highly trained, it had ever before 
it the idea of emulating the achievements of its more 
famous Sister Battalion and the other Highland Regiments. 
If it succeeded in reaching and maintaining the standard 
of military achievement gained by Scottish Regiments in 
general, it can rest satisfied. No men can claim to have 
done a greater thing than this. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 


On May 5, 1924, the King of the Belgians conferred upon 
the London Scottish the signal honour of unveiling the 
Regimental War Memorial which now stands upon the 
ridge above Messines. Upon it are carved the names of 
those engagements their part in which the Scottish con- 
sidered most worthy of record. Not unfittingly, perhaps, 
the list is shorter than the list of Battle Honours after- 
wards awarded to them by the War Office. As _ finally 
settled the Battle Honours are as follows : 


‘*SouTH AFRICA, 1900-02.” 

The Great War (8 Battalions).—‘‘ Gheluvelt, 1914,” 
**MESSINES, 1914,” ‘‘ Ypres, 1914, 717, °18,’” ‘“Nonne Boss- 
chen,” ‘“‘ GIVENCHY, 1914,’ ‘‘ Aubers,” ‘* Loos,” ‘‘ Somme, 
1916, °18,” ** Albert, 1916, °18,’’ ‘* Guillemont,”’ “* Ginchy,”’ 
** Flers-Courcelette,”’ ‘‘ Morval,”’ ‘‘ Le Transloy,”’ “Arras, 1917, 
18,” “*Scarpe, 1917, °18,’ ‘“‘Langemarck, 1917,” “CamBral, 
1917, ’18,”” ‘‘ Hindenburg Line,” ‘“‘ Canal du Nord,” “ Cour- 
trai,” “‘ VALENCIENNES,”’ ‘“‘Sambre,”’ ‘‘France and Flanders, 
1914-18,” ‘*Dorran, 1917,’ ‘“‘ Macedonia, 1916-17,” ‘* Gaza,”’ 
‘**El Muntar,” ‘‘Neby Samwil,” ‘‘ JERUSALEM,” ‘ Jericho,” 
** Jordan,”’ ** Tell’ Asur,”’ ** Palestine, 1917-18.” 


The list is certainly a long one to have been won by 
two Battalions, of which one fought its first important 
action on Hallowe’en, 1917. It is remarkable also for what 
may be called its quality. Of the names that have rung 
loudest in the ears of the British people there are few 
that it does not contain. 

Already, on January 21, 1923, Lord Haig, as Honorary 
Colonel of the Regiment, had unveiled at Headquarters a 
Memorial to those officers and men who had been killed 
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during the War or had died of wounds. There are in- 
scribed on that Memorial 1584 names. Previously to this, 
on November 5, 1922, Lord Haig unveiled a Memorial 
Tablet in St. Columba’s Church, Pont Street. 

It has been recorded in a former chapter how in 1916 
Sir Henry Wilson told the 1st Battalion that it had never 
failed to do its duty. He could have given them no 
higher tribute. Casualties in themselves are no proof of 
efficiency or even of courage, battle honours are not too 
difficult to gain; yet taken together they help to show 
that that fine saying of Sir Henry Wilson’s remained true 
to the end. That, in a sentence, is the record of the 
London Scottish in the Great War. They never failed to 
do their duty. 

If the question be asked how the Regiment was enabled 
to achieve this great result, Lord Haig has given the 
answer in his Foreword to this book. He gave it also 
when, at the Hallowe’en Dinner of 1919, he appeared for 
the first time as Honorary Colonel. He said this :— 


“If I am asked how it was that men so rapidly and 
incompletely trained could be flung, as you were, without 
further preparation into a mighty conflict of highly trained 
armies, and could there conduct themselves with so much 
gallantry and success, I have no trouble in finding an 
answer. Without doubt, it was due to the fact that 
already you had a strong esprit de corps, formed in the old 
days of South Africa and wisely cherished in days of peace 
as the surest guarantee that your old reputation would 
always be maintained. 

“You were the London Scottish. A Regiment with a 
name and ahistory. Every man who joined you joined with 
a feeling of pride, of pleasure that he had succeeded in 
getting into a Regiment that men knew and of whose deeds 
men talked. Later his pride took a different form, less 
personal to himself, and more directed towards the honour 
of his Regiment. It is a great thing that ‘ team spirit,’ 
that sense of comradeship and brotherhood, that pride 
and jealousy for the unit to which one belongs, which for 
lack of an adequate word we call ‘ esprit de corps.’ Often 
it is the making of a Regiment; it may decide the fate of a 
long-fought campaign ; it is one of the strongest things in 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE KARL Haic, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.LE. Honorary Colonel since 1919 


(Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. W. & E. Drummond Young, Edinburgh) 
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war. In the early days of the War the London Scottish 
had that spirit more than most of the non-Regular 
Battalions, and because of it, as well as of the peace-train- 
ing which had fostered and been fostered by it, they were 
ready to take their place very soon in the fighting line. 
Once in France, they went steadily ahead on the right road. 
Not without occasional reverses, for those come to every 
one’s lot, but always with honour, and throughout the 
whole long-drawn struggle building up for themselves a 
nobler reputation, a yet more glorious record and an ever- 
increasing ‘ unit ’ consciousness.” 


It has been shown in the introductory chapter how 
this great esprit de corps was produced and fostered. 
One might almost say that the Regiment was born with 
it. During the early years of the War it was easy to 
maintain it. Just as in time of peace the London Scottish 
had represented in London the Scottish people, so in the 
Ist Brigade they represented the Territorial Force. The 
Brigade was amused by them and was proud of them. 
Their scouts were famous. Brigade Headquarters sent to 
them for machine gun officers, bombing instructors, 
wiring officers, scout officers, signallers. If any technical 
job wanted doing it was a certainty that in the Scottish 
would be a man whose business in life it was to do that 
job.1. In France, as in London, they were still, in a sense, 
unique. And, besides that, the War was still new—still 
held the glamour of a great adventure. Probably none of 
them would have admitted that he really enjoyed it. 
Certainly they were accused, by a serious-minded Staff 
officer, of taking it too light-heartedly. 

But after 1915 the case became different. The War 
became more grim. The romance of it faded away. 
Regimental peculiarities were no longer encouraged. Not 
immediately, but by degrees, the effects of conscription 
became more and more felt. Recruits were no longer 
selected men. Drafts came, not necessarily from the 8rd 
Battalion, but from any source which happened to be 
convenient to the Staff. By the end of 1916 a large 
proportion of the Ist Battalion was composed of men 


1 When Brigade Headquarters asked for a man to mend their telescope 
the answer was: ‘ Mr. Zambra will attend.”’ 
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from other Regiments. It is true that those Regiments 
were Scottish. During 1917 even that saving grace dis- 
appeared. More fortunate than the Ist, the 2nd Battalion 
was, while in Palestine, re-enforced only by members of 
the Regiment. But after it returned to France in 1918, it 
also came under the same blighting conditions. And yet 
in both Battalions the old esprit de corps remained as 
strong as ever. It was as if the mere donning of the grey 
kilt made at once a London Scot, imbued by instinct with 
old traditions. 

It was not, of course, the grey kilt alone that did it; 
and yet the grey kilt was an important factor. When 
Lord Wemyss clothed his Battalion in Hodden Grey he 
was wiser than he knew. He did it to enable them to 
escape observation; but the value of their uniform to the 
London Scottish in the Great War lay in the fact that it 
was the most conspicuous in the British Army. There 
were never in at a time in any theatre of war more than 
2000 men entitled to wear it. You could tell any one 
of them at 200 yards. And, besides being conspicuous, it 
was by this time famous. No one ever asked what it 
was. He knew—even if he had never seen it before. 
Naturally the men who wore it were proud of the fact. 

But there were other factors. In the early days of the 
56th Division a certain Staff officer criticised the Scottish 
for “trying to run a Battalion on public school lines.” 
The Battle of Gommecourt was fought soon after and the 
criticism was withdrawn. But in point of fact that officer 
had made a very shrewd remark. Largely composed of 
public school men, the London Scottish had, without 
doubt, adopted methods of discipline which resembled 
those of a public school. Had the Ist Battalion completed 
its training in England this peculiarity might have 
disappeared. But in the Ist Brigade it was rather 
encouraged and it was never lost. Naturally enough the 
2nd Battalion developed on similar lines, for most of its 
officers had served with the Ist either as officers or in the 
ranks. Handled unwisely, this peculiarity might easily 
have become a source of weakness. Handled as in fact 
it was, the sense of camaraderie which it engendered was 
of great value in the circumstances which have been 
described. 
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And then, the most potent factor of all, there was the 
prestige of the Regiment. That prestige had stood high 
before the War. It had been magnified four-fold by the 
story, broadcast, as it happened, throughout the world, of 
that fight at Messines, the first and, in a sense, the greatest 
of their battles, when the London Scottish proved beyond 
all possible cavil the right of the Territorial Force to take 
its place in the armies of Britain. 

And so Lord Haig is right when he says that it is to 
their esprit de corps that the London Scottish owe their 


success. It would be strange if it were otherwise. For . 


as his soul is to a man, so is its spirit to a Regiment. Just 
as, whatever happens to his body, a man, so long as his 
soul does not fail, remains the same man, so, though every 
member of it be changed, a Regiment, so long as its spirit 
remains, is still the same Regiment. 

If this story of the London Scottish in the Great War 
helps to foster in their successors the spirit of the Old 
Regiment it will do a great thing. For so long as that 
spirit lives the London Scottish never can fail to do their 
duty. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I 


CoMPOSITION OF THE VaRIoUS DIVISIONS IN WHICH 
THE LONDON SCOTTISH SERVED 


ORDER OF BATTLE, 1st DIVISION 
May 1, 1915 


1st Coldstream Guards 
Ist Scots Guards 
Ist Black Watch 
Ist Cameron Highlanders 
Ist London Scottish (T.F.) 


Ist GUARDS BRIGADE 


2nd Royal Sussex 

1st Northamptonshire Regt. 
1st Loyal North Lancs. 

2nd King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
5th Royal Sussex (T.F.) 

9th King’s Liverpool (T.F.) 


2ND INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


1st Gloucestershire 

2nd Welsh Regiment 

2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers 
4th Royal Welch Fusiliers 


38RD INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


25th Brigade, R.F.A. (118, 114, 115 
Batteries) 

26th Brigade, R.F.A. (116, 117 Batteries) 

89th Brigade, R.F.A. (46, 51, 54 Batteries) 

lst Divisional Ammunition Column 


DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY 


28rd Field Company, R.E. 

26th Field Company, R.E. 

1/1 Lowland Field Company, R.E. (T.F.) 
Ist Division Signal Company 


DIVISIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


‘‘B > Squadron Northumberland Yeo- 
manry 
1st Cyclist Company 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS.. 


| 1st South Wales Borderers 


20 
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TRAIN AND SUPPLY eaten 
Cocca Ist Divisional Train 


Ist Field Ambulance 

2nd Field Ambulance 
MEDICAL SERVICES .. | 8rd Field Ambulance 

18th Sanitary Section 


VETERINARY SERVICE 2nd Mobile Veterinary Section 


ORDER OF BATTLE, Ist DIVISION 


September 25, 1915 (Loos) 
Ist Black Watch 
1st Cameron Highlanders 
a at lst London Scottish (T.F.) 
a 10th Gloucestershire 
8th Royal Berkshire 


2nd Royal Sussex 

1st Northamptonshire 

Ist Loyal North Lancs. 

2nd King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
9th King’s Liverpool (T.F.) 


Ist South Wales Borderers 
1st Gloucestershire 

2nd Welsh Regiment 

2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers 


E Brigade, R.F.A. (118, 114, 115 


2ND INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


8RD INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


Batteries) 
26th Brigade, R.F.A. (116, 117 Batteries) 
89th Brigade, R.F.A. (46, 51, 54 Batteries) 
48rd Howitzer Brigade, R.F.A. (80, 40 
Batteries) 
Ist Divisional Ammunition Column 


28rd Field Company, R.E. 

26th Field Company, R.E. 

1/1 Lowland Field Company, R.E. (T.F.) 
Ist Divisional Signal Company, R.E. 


DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY 


DIVISIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


TRAIN AND ay ie Ist Divisional Train 

Ist Field Ambulance 

2nd Field Ambulance 

141st Field Ambulance 

Ist Divisional Ambulance Workshop 
18th Sanitary Section 


VETERINARY SERVICE 2nd Mobile Veterinary Section 


MEDICAL SERVICES .. 


ie oe 
eS ET, 
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ORDER OF BATTLE, 56th DIVISION 
February 1916 


167TH INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


168th INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


169TH INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


PIONEER BATTALION 


DIvIsSIONAL ARTILLERY 


DIVISIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS.. 


TRAIN AND SUPPLY 
CoLUMN 


1/1 London Regiment 

1/8 London Regiment 

1/8 Middlesex Regiment 

1/7 Middlesex Regiment 

167th Machine Gun Company 
167th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


1/4 London Regiment (Royal Fusiliers) 
1/12 London Regiment (Rangers) 

1/18 London Regiment (Kensingtons) 
1/14 London Regiment (London Scottish) 
168th Machine Gun Company 

168th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


1/2 London Regiment (Royal Fusiliers) 

1/5 London Regiment (London Rifle 
Brigade) 

1/9 London Regiment (Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles) 

1/16 London Regiment (Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles) 

169th Machine Gun Company 

169th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


5th Battalion, Cheshire Regiment 

1/1 London (afterwards 280th Brigade) 
R.F.A. 

1/2 London (afterwards 281st Brigade) 
R.F.A. 

1/8 London (afterwards 282nd Brigade) 
R.F.A. 

288rd Brigade, R.F.A. 

‘* xX’? Medium Trench Mortar Batteries 


‘“Yv >? Medium Trench Mortar Batteries 
‘© 7? Medium Trench Mortar Batteries 


‘“V” Battery, Heavy Trench Mortar 
(formed May 1916) 


512th Field Company, R.E. 
518th Field Company, R.E. 
416th (Edinburgh) Field Company, R.E. 


‘*B ” Squadron, King Edward’s Horse 


56th Divisional Train. 
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2/1 London Field Ambulance 
MEDICAL SERVICES .. 2/2 London Field Ambulance 
2/3 London Field Ambulance 


VETERINARY SERVICE 1/1 London Mobile Veterinary Section 


ORDER OF BATTLE, 60th (London) DIVISION 
June 1916 


; 2/18 London Regiment (Kensingtons) 
2/14 London Regiment (London Scottish) 
2/15 London Regiment (Civil Service 
Rifles) 

2/16 London Regiment (Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles 

179th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


2/17 London Regiment (Poplar and 
Stepney) 

2/18 London Regiment (London Irish) 

2/19 London Regiment (St. Pancras) 

2/20 London Regiment (Blackheath and 
Woolwich) 

180th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


179th INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


180TH INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


2/21 London Regiment (lst Surrey 
Rifl 


es 
2/22 London Regiment (Queen’s) 
2/28 London Regiment 

2/24 London Regiment (Queen’s) 
181st Light Trench Mortar Battery 


is Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, and C 


18lst INFANTRY 
BRIGADE 


Batteries) 

802nd Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, and 418th 
Batteries) 

808rd Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, and C 
Batteries) 

60th Divisional Ammunition Column 


No. 1 Company (King George’s Own) 
Sappers and Miners 

519th (London) Field Company, R.E. 

521st (London) Field Company, R.E. 

60th Divisional Signal Company, R.E. 


60th Battalion Machine Gun Corps 
(Nos. 179, 180, 181 Companies) 


60th Divisional Train (Nos. 517, 519, and 
520 Companies, R.A.S.C.) 


DIvIsIONAL ARTILLERY 


DIVISIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


DrvIs1ONAL MACHINE 
GUNS 


TRAIN AND SUPPLY 
CoLUMN 


ee ee 
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2/4 London Field Ambulance 
2/5 London Field Ambulance 
2/6 London Field Ambulance 


VETERINARY SERVICE 2/2 London Mobile Veterinary Section 


MEDICAL SERVICES .. 


ORDER OF BATTLE, 30th DIVISION 
July 1918 


7th Royal Irish 
2ist INFANTRY 1/6 Cheshire 
BRIGADE 2/28 London Regiment 
21st Light Trench Mortar Battery 


2nd South Lancs. 


7/8 Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
89TH riennes. cape 1 2/17 London Regiment (Poplar and 
Stepney) 


89th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


2/14 London Regiment (London Scottish) 
2/15 London Regiment (Civil Service 
90TH INFANTRY Rifles 
BRIGADE | 2/16 London Regiment (Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles) 
90th Light Trench Mortar Battery 


PIONEER BATTALION 6th Battalion, South Wales Borderers 


148th Brigade, R.F.A. 
DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY 149th Brigade, R.F.A. 


80th Divisional Ammunition Column 


X/80th Trench Mortar Battery 
Y/80th Trench Mortar Battery 


200th Field Company, R.E. 
DIVISIONAL 20lst Field Company, R.E. . 
ENGINEERS 202nd Field Company, R.E. 
80th Divisional Field Company, R.E. 


Pee eee 80th Battalion, Machine Gun Corps 


TRAIN AND SUPPLY ams 
Cork 80th Divisional] Train 


97th Field Ambulance 
98th Field Ambulance 


VETERINARY SERVICE 40th Mobile Veterinary Section 


96th Field Ambulance 
MEDICAL SERVICES .. 
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TRANSPORT ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE SECOND BATTALION 


THE following Tables show the variation in transport estab- 
lishments to which, in the course of three years, the 2nd 
Battalion had to accommodate itself. While the figures show 
the actual establishment at definite periods on the different 
Fronts, it should be noted that they were subject from time to 
time to variation in a number of details. This was particularly 
the case during the campaign in Egypt and Palestine, where, 
according to whether the Battalion was in the desert or in the 
Judean Highlands, the requirements of the particular situation 
rendered modifications necessary. The Tables accordingly are 
to be read as indicating the extreme variation in transport 
establishments adopted on the three Fronts. 

Mules carried a total load of between 280 and 240 lbs. The 
Lewis Gun mule load, which included 1 gun and spare parts 
and 18 magazines containing 846 rounds, amounted to 1724 lbs., 
and with saddle and other accoutrements the total weight was 
brought up to 282 lbs. Ammunition mules carried a total 
weight of 2374 lbs. 

The load for a camel was 820 lbs., and the load for a donkey 
60lbs. The water ration, which had to meet all requirements— 
cooking, drinking, and washing—was calculated on the basis of 
+ gallon per man. 


INFANTRY BATTALION—WAR ESTABLISHMENT 


TRANSPORT. 
SALONIKA PALESTINE 
1916-1917 set a 
1917-1918 
Hl ; 
P | < P 
8.A.A. 
Limbers (S.A.A.) ee ee 
» (Grenade auc aes 1 nn 
Horses . ; — — — 24 
Mules ams 48 = mee 
Camels . = ea aa 12 
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INFANTRY BATTALION—WAR ESTABLISHMENT (cont.) 
TBANSPORT (cont.) 


1916 


VEHICLES 
ANIMALS 


MEDICAL 
Maltese cart 
Horses . . 
Mules. : — 


WATER 
Water-carte . 
Horses 
Mules. 
Camels 


TOOLS 
Limbers . ;. 
Horses 
Mules 


L |e 


LI le 
lla 


| | v9 
Lal 

| | 
| lv 


lal 


TT tam 


lel | 
lol | 


br 

z 
a: 
| | & 


Meas carta (officers) 
Horses - 
Mules 


Donkeys. 
Camels . ‘ 


SIGNALS 
Bicycles . 
Mules. ‘ 


Camels 


SCOUTS 
Mules. ~l[— mai ae ee 


Q.M. : : 
Mules. ~[— — — — 


eee. 
PT Td de 


Ll 


* Camel load—320 Ibs, 
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INFANTRY BATTALION—WAR ESTABLISHMENT (cont.) 
TRANSPORT (cont.) 


FRANCE ALONIKA 
1916 1918 1916-1917 


7 


PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
1917-1918 


iE 


VEHICLES 


i 


| Zool | 


Petit 


TOTALS 
Limber wagons 
etc. . 
Handcarte 
Bicycles . 
Horses 
Mules. 
Donkeys . 
Camels 


L1eo8l I] 
ll easl li 
Pld ddd 
LIStd dl 
Bets | | 


REFERENCES. 
INFANTRY BATTALION, FRANCE. No.1247. Part VIIa, WAR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. War Office (8.D.2) 17th May, 1918. 
INFANTRY BATTALION, SALONIKA, 1916, WAR ESTABLISHMENT, 
TRANSPORT. No. 377/36. 
INFANTRY BATTALION, EGYPT, TRANSPORT. G.S. 873. G.S.O. (5) 
G.H.Q. 24-12-17. 
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List of Honours and Awards won by The London Scottish 


during the War. 


ViCo. aes sae sis se, 2 


Albert Medal, Ist Class. 
Croix de Guerre (French) 
Médaille Militaire (French) ... 


S 

Q 

& 
aanwRSeiSewoen 


V.C. 
Cpl. C. W. Train. 
Pte. R. E. Cruickshank. 
C.M.G., D.8.0., M.C., 
Croix de Guerre (avec Palme). 
Col. H. C. Sparks (2 mentions). 
C.M.G. 
Lt.-Col. B. C. Green (1 mention). 
D.8.0., and 2 Bars, to be Brevet 
or. 
Lt.-Col. E. D. Jackson (3 mentions). 


D.S8.0., and Bar. Croix de Guerre, 
Officier Ordre de Léopold de la 
Couronne. 

Lt.-Col R. J. L, Ogilby (7 

mentions). 
D.8.0., 0.B.E., D.C.M., 
Capt. F. A. J. Macfarlane 
(1 mention). 
D.8.0., 0.B.E. 
Lt.-Col R. D. T. Alexander 
(1 mention). 


They total : 


Croix de Guerre (Belgian)... 
Officier VOrdre de Léopold 
(Belgian)... Kaa a | 
Cross of the Order of St. 
George (Russian)... 1 
Médaille Barbatie si Credenta, 
3rd Class (Roumanian) ... 1 
Order of the Nile, 4th Class 
(Egyptian) . oP 
Mentioned in Despatches 


D.8.0., Brevet Major, to be Pro- 
moted Lt.-Col. 
Lt.-Col. H. A. H. Newington (6 


mentions). 


D.8.0., to be Hon. Major. 
Lt.-Col. W. E. Webb (2 mentions). 


D.8.0., M.C. 
Lt.-Col. R. Whyte (3 mentions). 


D.8.0., MM. 
2nd Lt. J. Allardyce (1 mention). 


D.8.0. 
Col. G. A. Malcolm. 
Lt.-Col. G. C. K. Clowes (2 men- 
tions). 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lindsay (2 mentions). 
Major H. M. Clowes (3 mentions). 
Capt. C. H. Campbell (1 mention), 
Cameron Highlanders. 
Capt. C. J. Low (1 mention). 
Capt. H. L. Lamb. 
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O.B.E. 
Major A. F. Downie (1 mention). 
Major G. N. Ford. 


M.B.E. 
Capt. I. M. Henderson. 


To be Brevet Major. 
Capt. H. E. Stebbing (1 mention). 


M.C., and Bar. Order of the Nile, 
4th Class. 


Capt. T. D. O. MacLagan. 


M.C., and Bar. 
Capt. Rev. D. C. Lusk, C.F,, 
A.C.D. (attached). 
Capt. D. L. Newbigging. 
Capt. R. M. Robertson. 
Capt. R. White. 
Lt. J. C. Murley. 


M.C., D.C.M. 
Capt. W. Anderson (2 mentions). 


M.C., MLM. 
Capt. W. M. James. 
R.S.M. R. M. Walkinshaw. 


M.C., Croix de Guerre (French). 
Major M. W. Tait (1 mention). 


MC. 
Lt.-Col. J. Paterson (2 mentions). 
Capt. D. Blackwell. 
» F.C. Bishop. 
. C. B. Bowker. 
. Brown. 
. Douglas. 
. Duncan (1 mention). 
. Ellis. 
yall Grant (1 mention). 
B. Liebert. 
A. Paterson, R.A.M.C. 
S. Lindsey Renton (2 
mentions). 
» HH. L. Syer (l mention). 
» W.A. Tinlin 
» RV. A, Valentine, 
Lt. L. D. Bennett. 
» PF. Geddes, 6th Bn. Gordon 
Highrs. (attached). 
» H.C. Hamilton. 
» &. E. Jones. 


Bae 
rRaan: 
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Lt. F. W. Lairs. 

» J. Nichol. 

»» J. McLagan. 

»» I. E. Snell (1 mention). 

», C. F. Tennant (1 mention). 

. G. Wilson (1 mention). 
. J. Worlock. 

Benzie. 

M. Cameron, Cameron 
Highrs. (attached). 
. D. Cotton. 

. J. McIndeor. 
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. MR. Smart. 
_E. 

. A. Smith. 

A. Speak. 
Cairns Wilson. 


sp aig Rel aaa as BP 


A.F.C. 
Capt. G. E. Clinton (att. R.A.F.). 


D.C.M., Oroix de Guerre (French). 
C.8.M. C. J. McDonald. 


D.C.M., Cross of the Order of St. 
George (4th Class) (Russia). 

L.-CplL D. A. Stewart. 

Pte. F. G. Jarrett. 


D.C.M., MLM. 
Sgt. W. J. Ball. 
»» OH. G. Church. 
» W. McIntosh. 
Cpl. G. L. Grieve. 


D.C.M. 
2nd Lt. K. S. Bowron (1 mention). 
» C.F. Burn. 


Sgt. A. C. Anderson 
R.S.M. E. P. Bell. 
Pte, A. K. Blamfield. 

» A.C. Bruce 
Cpl W. G. Calder 
Sgt. F. Caswell. 
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R.S.M. J. R. Danson (2 mentions). 


C.S.M. J. M. Drennan (1 mention). 
Pte. P. Drummond. 


Sgt. J. Duff. 
C.Q.M. Sgt. M. Fraser. 
Pte. R. Gordon 
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» J.D. Scott. 
Cpl. J. 8. Stott. 
» F.S. Thornhill. 
Sgt. C. Usher. 
»» J. Williams. 


Cpl. F. A. Grant. 
Pte. J. Mason. 
» H.S. Setterfield. 


M.M., Médaille Militaire. 
R.Q.MS. J. C. Low. 


MM. 


Lt. W. Coutts. 
Pte. J. Aitchison. 


»  W.J. Ball. 
»  §. A. Baker (1 mention). 
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. Bing. 
. Bisset. 

lack. 

. Blythman. 
thwell. 

. Bradley. 

. R. C. Bremner. 
J. K. Brown. 
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C.Q.M.S. R. Campbell. 
L.-Cpl. F. Carruthers. 


. Cooke 


L.-Cpl. E. F. Coppard (1 mention). 
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S. Forbes (1 mention).. 
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. Glendinning. 
. A. P. Gracie (1 mention). 
.C. A. Groves. 
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L.-Cpl. E. Lodge. 
Cpl. W. D. Lough. 
Pte. A. C. Lyne. 
Cpl. R. E. MacIntyre 
Pte. D. MacLeod. 
Cpl. W. H. Mair. 
L:-Cpl. W. R. Mann 
Cpl. J. H. W. McCartney 
Sgt. T. H. W. McLaskey 
Cpl. T. J. McDonald. 
L.-Cpl. R. McFee. 
Pte. S. A. McLaughlin 
Cpl. R. E. Millingen 
L.-Cpl. K. W. Mitchell 
» D. Moore. 

Pte. H. Morris. 
Sgt. E. J. Muddle. 
Sig. S. H. Muggleton 
Cpl. G. N ; 
Pte. P. O. Page. 
Cpl. A. R. Peachy 
Pte. C. H. Peck. 

» RK. F. Petrie. 
Sgt. W. Pickford. 
Cpl. E. L. Piper 
Pte. R. Platt. 

»» . Pollock, 
L.-Cpl. C. L. Porter. 
Pte. G. L. Powell. 
L.-Cpl. A. H. Rainer. 
Sgt. K. Reed 
Pte. J. R. Renwick. 

» A. R. Richards. 
L:-Cpl. J. R. Richardson 
R.Q.M:S. H. R. Ritchie 
Sgt. A. D. Roberteon. 

»» &. Roberteon. 
Pte. J. R. Robinson. 

» C. Ross 

» HE. A. A. Rowse 
Cpl. J. Scott. 

L.-Cpl. J. D. Scott 
» RK. Scott. 
Sgt. G. T. Scutt 
Pte. G. W. H. Sharp. 

»» W. R. Shillingford. 
L.-Sgt. 8. Simpson. 
L.-Cpl. A. Smith. 

Cpl. A. P. Smith 

» W. E. Smith. 
Sgt. N. V. Spear. 
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C.S.M. J. W. Spencer. 
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- H. B. Coates (1 mention). 


L.-Cpl. D. C. Chisholm (1 mention). 
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. Maclagan (1 mention). 
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. B. Watkins (1 mention). 


. J. D. Henderson (1 mention). 
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Albert Medal, 1st Class. 
L.-Cp]. C. H. Anderson. 
(Posthumous.) 


Croix de Guerre (French). 
Major H. S. Cartwright (avec 
Palme). 
Capt. J. S. Monro, 4 L’Ordre 
(Corps) (1 mention). 
C.S.M. J. G. Horne, a L’Ordre 
(Division). 
Pte. A. O’Brien, a L’Ordre (Regt.). 
Médaille Militaire (French). 
Pte. R. Frost. 
Cpl. A. Hodge. 
»» C. W. Martin. 
R.S.M. W. C. Smitb. 


Croix de Guerre (Belgian). 
Pipe Major J. A. McGilvray. 
Lt. J. Glover. 

Sgt. T. A. Martin. 
Cpl. W. M. Rodger. 


Cross of the Order of St. George, 
4th Class (Russia). 
Sgt. W. R. Emslie. 
Médaillo Barbatie si Credenta, 
Srd Class (Roumanian). 
L.-Cpl. W. Gemmell. 


Order of the Nile (4th Class). 


Capt. A. J. G. Anderson (1 mention). 


Mentioned in Despatches. 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Grieg. 


Major 
Capt. P. 


gros 


. Allen. 
. R. Bruce Clark (two). 
. J. H. Brand. 


Q.M. P. H. Clephane. 
% . D. Cole. 
. Cornock Taylor. 


Heans 


DQ C2 


Capt. N. L. Mackie. 
» oJ A. Ross. 
»» Rev. R. A. Stewart. 


», I. D. Stubbs, R.A.M.C. 


Lt. R. D. Bain. 
», A. Buchanan. 
» G. L. Grant, R.A.M.C. 
»» C. L. Watson. 
2nd Lt. J. Allen. 
»  H.Jd. Calder. 
» WwW. W. Jones 
»» A. H. MacGregor 
»  G.C. Reid. 
»» K.H. Marshall 
»  W.S. McLachlan 
Sgt. G. M. Allan. 
Pte. R. C. Allen. 
L.-Cpl. A. K. Andrews. 
Cpl. D. D. Barr. 
Sgt. G. R. Cairns. 
Pte. J. H. Congdon 
L/Cpl. W. J. Cowell 
Pte. W. J. Diack. 
Sgt. C. H. Fairman 
C.S.M.J.8. Forbes 
C.Q.MS. G. D. Forbes 
»  W.H. Garland 
»  H. Grape. 
L.-Cpl. H. R. Hamilton 
Pte. F. E. G. Hammond. 
»» L. Harrison. 
Sgt. W. Higgins. 
Pte. E. T. Horsman. 
» H. G. Lambert. 
L.-Cpl. H. G. Latham 
, C. B. Lowe 


C 
D. B. Pryde 
»» D. Rotherham 
C.8S.M. G. N. Smith. 
Sgt. C. Stewart. 
» o. A. Swain 
Pte. O. Winterbottom 
Sgt. G. H. Willis. 
C.S.M. A. W. P. Young 
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APPENDIX IV 


THE WAR MEMORIALS 
1. THE REGIMENTAL War MEMORIAL FUND 


WHEN the Ist Battalion went abroad, Mrs. Malcolm, the wife 
of the Commanding Officer, at once took steps to raise a fund 
for supplying comforts for his troops. The fund was liberally 
supported and skilfully administered. Neither Battalion ever 
wanted such comforts and even luxuries as the exigencies of 
active service permitted. 

But as the Armistice approached it became evident that 
after the War there would be, among the members of the 
Regiment, and more particularly among the dependants of 
those who had fallen, an amount of distress, permanent and 
poignant, such as no effort should be spared to avert. The 
circumstances were set forth in a circular issued in October 
1918, in which an appeal was made for “* The London Scottish 
War Memorial Fund.” The circular was signed by H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, as patron; the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., as Honorary President ; 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., as Treasurer; the late Colonel 
B. C. Green, C.M.G., commanding the 8rd Battalion, President ; 
the Rev. Archibald Fleming, D.D., Chaplain of the Regiment, 
as Chairman of the War Memorial Committee. The response 
was immediate, widespread, and generous. There were con- 
tributions, large and small, from every part of the world. Not 
the least interesting was that of the 2nd Battalion, which sent 
subscriptions of one day’s pay a month from each member. 
In addition, the Ist and Reserve Battalions contributed ; and 
the Scottish Company of the National Guard were very 
generous with their whole-hearted support. In a comparatively 
short time the Fund approached a total of £40,000. 

The objects of the Fund were stated to be: “‘ The assist- 
ance of the widows of the fallen ; the sending of their children 
to schools and colleges befitting the position of their parents, 
and helping them to start in their careers; the making of life 
easier for the invalid and old; the starting or restarting of 
returned soldiers in civil employment; and the assistance 
of such of the many thousands of wounded who found them- 
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selves thereby handicapped, to get a footing of some sort in 
remunerative employment. 

On these lines the Committee, composed partly of members 
and ex-members of the Regiment, partly of representatives 
of the Royal Scottish Corporation, the Royal Caledonian 
Society, and other Scottish Societies, have been enabled to doa 
most useful work. It is a work which will continue for many 
years to come. For as children grow up, more and more 
require to be educated and started in life; and as men grow old, 
more and more will cease to be self-supporting. Owing to 
the appreciation of the investments there still remained in 
the Fund at the end of 1924 over £84,000. It is a substantial 
sum, but all of it, and more, will be required. 


2. THE Home OVERSEAS MEMORIAL FuND 


The provision of a Fund for the assistance of members and 
their dependants had seemed to the London Scottish the 
best method of commemorating their part in the War. But 
when this had been done there was a natural desire for some 
visible monument. No part of the Memorial Fund was avail- 
able for the purpose. Accordingly, in May 1920 a new Fund 
was Started, and a separate Committee appointed. The follow- 
ing monuments have been erected : 


1. A Tablet in St. Columba’s Church, unveiled by Lord Haig 
on November 5, 1922, inscribed : 

““For King and Country. To the undying Memory of 
Officers and Men of the London Scottish Regiment who laid 
down their lives in the cause of freedom, justice, and honour 
in the Great War of 1914-1918.” (See plate facing page 128.) 

2. The Roll of Honour at Headquarters, to which reference 
has been made in the last chapter of this book. It was 
unveiled by Lord Haig on January 21, 1928. An illustration 
will be found at the end of the book. 

8. The Messines Monument, to which also reference has 
already been made. It was unveiled by H.M. the King of the 
Belgians on May 5, 1924, the Regiment providing a guard 
of honour of 150 men. There was an impressive ceremony, 
after which those who had been present at the Battle of 
Messines were presented to His Majesty. (See plate facing 
page 112.) 

All these memorials were designed and erected by members 
of the Regiment. 

4. A subscription was sent to the Egyptian Expeditionary 


Force Memorial, which it is hoped to erect on the Mount of 
Olives. 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 


TuE following names appear on the Memorial at Headquarters, 
a photo of which is shown at the end. 


Anpegson, B.G. G. 


Corporal AnpERSoN, C. H., 


Private 


Albert Medal 
ANDERSON, F. 
Anperson, H. A. 
ANDERSON, W. 


ANDEESON-THOMSON, 


ATEINSON, G. F. 


» B 
Co Bar, W. 
Sgt..  Barp, C. 
2nd Lt. Baxss, F. A., ¥.M. 


‘“ Bauuagp, M 

re BaLuargp, W. 

‘s BanFIELD, E. C. 

-. Banks, A 
Banks, H. J. B 


Corporal Bareig, C. D. O. 
Private Bargisz, W. A. 

a Bagrer, 8. 

Lieut. Bartuorpr, A. S. 
Private Barron, A. K. 


ee Bay sy, A. C. 


Corporal BLL, D. 


Private 


Butt, E. J. 8. 
Butt, E. 8. 


OKLE, 
BIcKNELL, E. G.C. 


- Bruerovag, A. C. 


Bruiiseron, L. A. 
Brome, A. 


= 


Brewster, H. E. 
Bripges, A. 
Briaas, G. H. 


Corporal Baieas, R. C. 


Private 


Briextron, G. M. 
Broap, G. A. 


Broapway, E. W.A. 


eee 
Brooks, A. 
Brown, A. H. 
Brown, C. W. 
Brown, F. R. 
Brown, G. A. 
Brown, H. F. 


Brown, J. K., M.M. 


Brown, N. McL. 
Browy, R. 


- Brown, Rapa A. 


Brown, Rosert A. 
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Rank. 
Private 
L.-Cpl. 
Private 


1917), 613675 
Borns, R. (Decem- 

ber 1917), 517076 
Burr, C. V 


Corporal CaMPBELL, F. F. 


Private 


CaMPBELL, J. G. 


Rank. 
Private 


99 
90 
o” 


L.-Cpl. 
Private 
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Name. 
CHUDLEIGH, J. E., 


Cross, T. J. 
CLovuan, T. W. 
CL W. 
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Rank. Name. Rank. Name. Rank. Name. 
Private Crarrsn, T. Private Dowrovan, 8. G. Private Firsnis, R. M. 
»  CRale, J.G.I1 L.-Cpl. Dovcras, A Frivonam, E. F 
be Cralorz, J. A Captain Dovetas, A. G., 2nd Lt. Foray, E. J. 

CraNWwRLL, E. P C0. Private Fivpray, M. 
2nd Lt. Crawrorp, W.8S Private Dove.as, J. L.-Cpl. Furay, J. D. 
Private Cra, L. R. L.-Cpl. Dovsr, R. 0. 2nd Lt. Frvray, J. N. 

»  CRIcHTON, W Dowpar, F. J. W. | L.-Cpl. Fimrn, R. F. 

CRITCHLEY, T. Private Down, C. T. vate Fruge, A. G 
Corporal Cromsrg, F » Downn, J. McC ‘, Frsusze, J. H. 
Private Crooxs, N. W. re Downs, C. W. a Frisuze, T 

Gs Crooxs, W. P. 3 Dowssztt, R. P. Sgt. Frronm, W. T 
a Crorrer, G - Draxs, 8. B. Private Frrzmavuricr, R. 
; Crovonisy, J. D oi Draxs, 8. J. oe Fieroasr, I. E 
» Crown, W.R ‘ie Draws, F. C. W a Fietrcurr, R. E. 
- CrowTHeR, E. C - Drummond, J. J L.- Fiorm, C. 8. 
“ CRUICKSHANE, J. < Drummonn, M Co FLocxnart, W. S. 
‘“ Cutten, D L.-Cpl. Drumaonp, W Private Fruck, C. G. 
i Cummines, L. H. Set. Dup.ey, J. J. os Frvucs, M. G. 
‘is CUNNINGHAM, Private Durr, H.N. - ORBES, C. 
F. @. M. os Dourros, T. E. C.S.M. Forsgs, J.8 
2nd Lt. Curror, W. E. F. - Duaerr, H. H. Private Fonrses, K. W. 
Private Curtior, J. K. i DunBak, J. ge Forsers, R. A. 
Curtis, H. J 2nd Lt. Duncax, D. C os Forp, G. C 
* CorTisn, A. Private Dunxory, W ee Forrgst, A. H. 
sat Currina, E. G. a Duxvor, H. R. es Forrest, R. C. 
2nd Lt. Daxens, J. i Dunvop, J. V. 5s FoRRESTER, J. 
Private Darron, P. N. ss Dunvop, R. Forsow, A. G. 
- Daty, J. A Dunvopr, W. F ae Forsyta, D. C. 
L.-Cpl. Damen, D. J. L.-Sgt. Durn, A. C. + Fosrsr, J.C. 

Dargz, G. Corporal Durr, W. 8. aN Fow ter, A. 
Private DaRxiNa, G. Private Dunston, E. G. “ Fow.szs, A. H. 
Corporal Davey, C. » Dunstons, W. F. » Fowvss, H. J. 
Private Davey, E. 2. Dunsan, A. 5 Franoss, F. L. 

» Davey, G. “a Doron, W. 8. » Fraser, A. 

ne Davzy, J. A. Sgt. Eason, H. L.-Cpl. Fraszr, A. McD. 
‘ Davery, R. T. Private Eoxrorp, H. J. W. | Private Frasze, D. 

‘9 Davipson, A. G. i Epmans, H. W. i Feaszr, F. G. 

Davinson, H.I. ‘ Epmonps, T. wy Fraser, GQ. M. 
Corporal Davipson, H. 8. Corporal Epwuxps, R. B. 36 Fraser, H. McN. 
Private Davipson, J. B. Private Epwakp, F. Corporal Fgassr, J. 8. 
L.-Cpl. Davipsox, W. “ Epwakgps, 8S. H. 2nd Lt. Frasspr, L. R. 
Private Davipson, W. W. sy Eea.eron, 8S. J. Private Frerporn, H.J. A. 
Corporal Davie, J. + Ermgs, J. W. me Ferreman, A. E. 
Private Davizs, ALFRED és ENGLAND, A. ss Freeman, H. H. 

‘i Davies, AETHUR Corporal Enoiisx, R. W. FRenou, J. 
L.-Cpl. Dav, W. C. Private Evans, J. P. - Ferw, J.C. 
Private Davison, C. Corporal Evans, 8. A. <5 Fry, G. A. 

- Davison, H. Private Ewen, D. ‘5 Fu.Lones, Q@. F. C. 

- Davison, W. ‘s FaLoonsnr, A. 2nd Lt. Foyer, H. W. 

e Day, G. E. ” Farman, H. H. Private Fussx.u, B. 

os Day, 8. A. Lieut. FABQUHARSON, ‘ Frrrs, E. 

AS De GrErsieny, J. J.C. L. Corporal GaLitoway, F. E. 

- DELanay, R. C. Private Fara, F. W. Private GatLoway, R. A. 

% Dempster, G. J. is FEATHERSTONE, ma Gatiy, P. W. 

s Dent-Youna, J. H E. D. P. ee Ganer, F. 

Drss, E. V. L.-Cpl. Frwron, F. M. . Gagwegr, D. C. 
Corporal Dicks, T. E. Private Fsravs, W. N. Corporal Garstir, L. N. 
Private Diasy, E. re Frrovson, A. J. Private Garon, A. W. 

5 Drrcusury, J. - Frrevuson, D. re Garvey, D. 

= Dost, E. 8. i Frxrevson, F. Col.-Sgt. Gavin, E. 
Sgt. Dosey, M. G. L.-Cpl. Frrauson, J. L.-Cpl. Gayuur, P. J. 
Private Doonarry, H. Sgt. Frravson, R. Sgt. Gaze, H. 8. 
L.-Cpl. Dopp, A. V. Private Frravson, R. A. Private Geary, J. B. 
Private Dopp, M. H. - Fre.peare, B. 8. i Groner, E. J. 


of Dopp, P. E. ‘ Fiupxzs, R. ‘5 Gepp, C. 


oe Grsson, W. 

“ GrseEkt, F. 
L.-Cpl. Grurs, 8. H. 
Private GILFILLAN, J. A 

~ Guu, E., 4.M. 
L GILL, 


L.-Cpl. Gorpon, A. 
Private Gorpon, J. 8S. 
Corporal Gorpon, R. F. 
Private Gorina, J. 
Drumr. Gos ine, F. A. 
Private GorTHERIDGE, H. 
Corporal Gouprg, W. J. 
Private oor F. J. D. 
A. 


is Granam, H. 


Set. Grant, J. P. 
Corporal Grant, T. G. 
Private GranTHaM, E. 


‘ Gravestocg, W. 
Pe Gray, G. E.R 
L.-Cpl. Gray, J. 


Sgt. Gurnpy, E. E. 
ral Hucon, C. Qa. 


Corporsl HaAMILTon, A.G. F. 


C.S.M. Hamizton J. L. 
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9” Harmer, G H 
L.-Cpl. Hanpgr, H. 8. 
Private Harrinoton, W. C 

‘s Haggis, 

- Haragyg, F. W. F. 

- Hargis, J. B 
S Harrower, V. L 
Private Harriey, W.G 

Hakgtr, M. 
Corporal Harvey, F 


és Heap, R. V 

vs Hearsz, A. 8 

- Heatn, H. G 
L.-Cpl. Heaton, G. W 

ne Hespon, J. J 

oe HE.LiyeEp, A. E. 


Private Hemrnas, C. 


Corporal HENDERSON, F. 
Private HENDERSON, J. J. 
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Name. 


Hn, S. 
Huoszzy, J.8. 8. 
Hisvop, A. H. 
Hisvop, F. 8. 
Hoags, L. W. 
Hosss, B. F. 
Hospgy, F. W. H. 
Hopesox, C. F. 
Hopason-Pavumize, 
R. H. J. A. R. 


Horspoot, H. J. 
Horton, E. C. 
Hou troy, A. E. W. 
Howapp, R. A. 
Howakp, W. 
Howkg tt, G. L. 
Howrrt, G. 
Howsk, F. 

Hoy, J. W. 
Huppakst, T. F. 
Hopsoy, 8. S. 
Huauay, A. C. E. 
Houaues, J. 
Hoaues, T. H. 
Hutt, A. D. 
Humpnreeys, J. 


Houssanp, H. B. 
Husk, B. H. C. 
Hvurouson, W. G. 
Horcurnes, F. W. 
Huroums, H. M. 


Corporal Horroy, J. G. 


Private Hysvop, G. W. 
Lieut. Hystop, J. 
Private Hystop, W. 

‘ Isperson, G. A 

* Inocuis, J. B 

9 INGLIS, W.L 
Co | Inazam, A. R 
L.-Cpl. Ives, J. T. 
Private Innes, F. GQ. 

‘ Innes, G. A. 


Col.-Sgt. Inxes, J. 
Private Innes, J. F. 


Jack, J. O. 
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Rank. Name. 
Private Jacxson, C.8. 
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